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INTRODUCTION 


The Global Reach of Imperial and 
Colonial Archaeology 


Bonnie Effros and Guolong Lai 


yths of the “Indiana Jones” type, which portray archaeologists conquering 
M and exploring exotic landscapes in search of hidden treasures, have encour- 
aged the public to dream romantically of archaeological adventures abroad, Aca- 
demic discussions of figures like Aurel Stein (1862-1943), Hiram Bingham 
(1875-1956), and Langdon Warner (1881-1955), reputed to be the models for 
Steven Spielberg's “hero” (Heaney 2010; Jacobs 2010), have nonetheless drawn 
out the underlying tensions between such fictional accounts and the ugly realities 
they elide. There is no denying the closely entangled relationship among archae- 
ology, imperialism, capitalism, and war (Diaz-Andreu 2007; Hamilakis 2007b; 
Triimpler 2010). Although popular sentiment in the West has tended to embrace 
the adventure rather than ponder the legacy of archaeological explorers like Hein- 
rich Schliemann (1822-1890) or August Pitt Rivers (1827-1900), imperial 
powers allegations of having “discovered” archaeological sites (see McGrath, this 
volume) or “saved” world heritage from neglect or destruction were often pretexts 
for the expansion of political influence and disruption of the legal jurisdiction of 
target nations and coveted territories (Meskell 1998; see Fehr, this volume). Con- 
sequently, those whose lives were entangled in some way with ancient monuments 
or artifacts often fell victim to the imperial war machine, their lands confiscated, 
artifacts or ancestors looted (see Colwell and McGrath, this volume), or the 
ancient remains in their midst purchased at a small price. Archaeologists thus 
often gained a reputation for being part and parcel of the process of conquest, and 
locals took to calling some archaeologists, like Victor Segalen (1878-1919), “for- 
eign devils” (Hopkirk 1980; see Xu, this volume). They blamed such foreign 


arrivals for destroying the historical and cultural patrimony of their lands and, in 
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exceptional cases, were able to prevent them by any means possible from study- 
ing, destroying, or otherwise appropriating ancient remains for purposes under- 
stood to be counter to local interests (Jacobs 2013). 

Imperial armies just as colonial authorities pillaged, disfigured, and otherwise 
claimed landscapes that comprised integral parts of the oral history and traditions 
of Indigenous communities. In the case of Egypt, they also capitalized on the 
manual labor of Indigenous populations that enabled them to effectively extract 
these resources to their own benefit (see Doyon, this volume). The destruction of 
archaeological sites and the removal of choice artifacts from their original contexts 
for the purpose of adorning the museums of metropolitan cities, whether Lon- 
don, Berlin, Tokyo, New York, Paris, Rome, or Liverpool, was all too frequently 
the hidden (or not so hidden) price tag of so-called scientific archaeological and 
ethnographic expeditions (Bourget, et al., 1998; Marchand 2009; see Brodie, this 
volume). And, indeed, such abusive activities were often responsible for setting in 
motion Indigenous archaeological traditions within regions under threat of con- 
quest, whether parts or former parts of the Ottoman Empire (Bahrani, Celik, and 
Eldem 2011; Gutron 2010; Reid 2002; Shaw 2003; see Doyon, this volume), 
early twentieth-century China (see Lai, this volume), or Korea under Japanese 
occupation (see Pak, this volume). In conquered territories like Algeria, officers 
and civilian colonists created museums to house prized artifacts in closer reach 
than metropolitan institutions. However, their displays were directed almost 
exclusively at the settlers rather than the Indigenous inhabitants, with narratives 
aimed at inculcating recent arrivals with a sense of belonging and connection to 
their new land (Effros 2016). In this process of appropriation, the actual prove- 
nance of the artifacts in question was often forgotten or erased (see Stanfield- 
Mazzi, this volume). 

Although collecting activities by foreign or imperial powers were often 
undertaken in the name of “saving” physical remains of long-lost civilizations from 
destruction, these one-sided narratives of “discovery” by imperial agents and colo- 
nizers were an effective means of staking claims to territory (Oulebsir 2004). 
Control of archaeological interpretation also worked in favor of historical claims 
to territory, such as allegations of their direct descent from the ancient communi- 
ties that created the monumental sites in question (see McCarty, this volume). In 
this way, imperial and colonial archaeological activities served to marginalize or 
obliterate the living memories that connected contemporary populations with 
ancient remains (Hamilakis 2007a). In the competitive race to appropriate large 
quantities or select groupings of coveted items, imperial just as colonial archaeol- 
ogists thereby destroyed the fragile bonds that connected these often ancient arti- 
facts and spaces with resident populations who had lived with them for centuries 
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(see Effros, this volume). In only rare cases, such as Iran, was it possible for 
Indigenous communities to refute assertions of privileged knowledge about the 
antiquities in question and limit imperial expansion; the Pahlavi dynasty in Iran 
effectively harnessed such rhetoric effectively over the course of the twentieth cen- 
tury as part of its strategy to resist European imperial initiatives. It proved a suc- 
cessful ploy but one used to such great excess in the late twentieth century that it 
helped catalyze the nationwide revolt that led to the Islamic Revolution in 1979 
(see Grigor, this volume). 

Bridging the gap between myth and reality in the appropriation of antiquities 
by imperial and colonial regimes, this volume of collected essays is the fruit of a 
workshop held at the University of Florida in January 2015, and co-sponsored by 
a grant from the American Council of Learned Societies/Chiang Ching-kuo 
Foundation for International Scholarly Exchange's Comparative Perspectives on 
Chinese Culture and Society, in addition to funding from the Robert and Mar- 
garet Rothman Endowment at the Center for the Humanities and the Public 
Sphere at the University of Florida and the University of Florida Office of 
Research, In addition, the Rothman Endowment supported some critical produc- 
tion expenses for this volume. The initial objective in bringing together the con- 
tributors represented here was to assess from a comparative perspective the his- 
torical role and legacy of archaeological research in colonial discourse, conflict 
zones, and contested regions around the world in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. By including scholarly research based on six continents with scholars 
from four, moreover, the gathering was intended to give participants working in 
the history of archaeology and anthropology the opportunity to learn about the 
global dimensions of a phenomenon in fields that too infrequently encourage geo- 
graphic comparisons. It is clear that the directionality of appropriated objects fre- 
quently did not fit received knowledge of the exclusive movement of artifacts from 
East to West, mainly into European collections. Other objects moved North to 
South (Ginger 2014) or West to East (see Pak, this volume). During the course 
of the workshop proceedings, however, it quickly became evident that we needed 
to open our frame of reference to address not just colonial archaeology but impe- 
rial science more generally, since many acts of appropriation of antiquities 
occurred in zones not formally colonized but under imperial threat (on these dis- 
tinctions, see Diaz-Andreu and Fehr, this volume). 

From the start in organizing the workshop and the present volume, it was our 
contention that it is beneficial to practitioners in the disciplines of anthropology, 
archaeology, art history, and history, to assess critically the origins of the basic 
tenets, practices, methodologies, and collections used in their fields today. Indeed, 
the practice of archaeology and the process of collecting aesthetically pleasing 
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objects, just as often as more exotic, humble, and unfamiliar artifacts, forced 
researchers and collectors “to decenter and rethink their aesthetic prejudices and 
cultural histories” (Marchand 2015: 200). While not all scholars easily fit into 
an Orientalist narrative or personally identified with the goals of imperialism 
(see Brosseder, von Falkenhausen, and Xu, this volume), deeper understanding 
of the legacy of the imperial and colonial context in which their disciplines 
developed and upon at least some aspect of which the tenets of their field rests 
(Gosden 1999), should not remain relegated to the margins but instead should 
be meaningfully integrated in research today. Knowledge of this past is essential 
to moving forward with archaeological projects, particularly when Indigenous 
populations remain deeply connected to the sites under consideration and are 
directly affected by their interpretation (Colwell-Chanthaphonh and Ferguson 
2008; McNiven and Russell 2005; see also Colwell, McCarty, and McGrath, 
this volume). 

In inviting contributions from authors working on interdisciplinary projects 
in and around the edges of the disciplines of anthropology, archaeology, art his- 
tory, and history, we expected and were gratified to see the highly productive 
exchanges that resulted. Our objective was to center a subject all too frequently 
left to the edges of or omitted altogether disciplinarily or nationally focused proj- 
ects. All scholars who participated in the workshop share a deeply held commit- 
ment to research that is meaningfully intertwined with archaeological practices 
and material. Although there were certainly challenges in communicating across 
national traditions and disparate disciplines, the diversity of disciplinary 
approaches lent new insight into intractable problems in our shared research 
interests and thus proved to be assets rather than obstacles, Rather than rein- 
venting the wheel as we tackled our individual projects, participants in the gath- 
ering were exposed to a broad array of interpretive strategies currently being used 
by scholars to tackle the thorny issues characteristic of the history of archaeolo- 
gy, and especially that which has occurred in transnational contexts. Following 
revision of the original essays presented at the workshop, it was possible to see 
the advances possible as a consequence of these exchanges. And, indeed, an 
important reward of the meeting was that these exchanges continue to bear fruit 
both through personal connections, the essays contained in this volume, and 
future projects. 

To facilitate exchange at our workshop and promote synchronicity in the 
essays that resulted from these productive discussions, each of the contributors to 
the volume was invited to contemplate a number of common issues. They were 
asked: What were the processes by which colonial archaeology was justified, exe- 
cuted, and funded? And how can we gain a better understanding of the institu- 
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tions, organizations, and conditions that made this contradictory stance feasible? 
Participants were thus collectively encouraged to identify the level of dissimula- 
tion, whether conscious or not, that was necessary for archaeological practition- 
ers to undertake colonial archaeology successfully. Indeed, a central theme of the 
volume is the high cost of the myth of archaeology in imperial and/or colonial ter- 
ritories as discovering, preserving and interpreting antiquities in self-serving ways. 
By this means, the essays nuance understanding of how entangled archaeological 
undertakings were in the web of imperial politics, military, and legal institutions, 
and economic facets of colony building. Each contributor has thus drawn atten- 
tion to the reality that archaeological missions fueled imperial and colonial ambi- 
tions while frequently ignoring, neglecting, or disqualifying Indigenous approach- 
es to these same objects and monuments. As those pieces that focus on the most 
recent eras demonstrate, these narratives have had a powerful afterlife in shaping 
post-colonial archaeological institutions and landscapes, even when such narra- 
tives seem to have been entirely at odds with the objectives of the new regimes 
(see McCarty and Schmidt, this volume). Indigenous professionals trained in 
metropolitan universities or through integration in imperial fieldwork were not 
able easily or practically to abandon the intellectual paradigms and institutional 
frameworks in which they came of age and invent entirely new approaches to 
fieldwork in short periods of time (see Doyon and Grigor, this volume). The cur- 
rent and future generations will be responsible for taking steps to ameliorate 
biased approaches and interpretations in their disciplines and separate themselves 
critically from the nineteenth-century imperial and colonial origins of their fields 
(see Lai and Pak, this volume). 

The collected volume thus enhances research in the history of archaeology 
by asking how it is possible to advance field-specific methodologies beyond the 
outlines of what was laid out by Bruce Trigger nearly thirty years ago (1989). 
With this purpose in mind, many of the contributors address the question of 
how they have met the challenges of lacunae in the archives and writing histories 
that go against the grain of imperial and/or colonial discourse (Stoler 2009). 
They assess, moreover, to what extent it is possible to reintegrate repressed or 
largely lost Indigenous perspective into studies of imperial archaeology after 
these voices were either delegitimized or entirely excluded from participation in 
excavations and conservation (see Doyon, Effros, and Lai, this volume). The vol- 
ume as a whole identifies commonalities in the research strategies and shares les- 
sons learned, so that those engaged in documenting the history of archaeology 
can avoid unnecessarily reinventing approaches when at least certain features of 
existing methods may be shared among very disparate geographical and chrono- 
logical contexts. 
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The project is a timely one, given the continuing struggles of now independ- 
ent states like Greece and Nigeria to regain the objects and monuments confiscat- 
ed by earlier colonizing regimes. Which works of art are valued by their North 
American and European collectors, and which ones get restored, are uneven cir- 
cumstances that reveal much about the imbalances created by imperial and colo- 
nial powers to their former possessions (see Brodie, this volume). Moreover, given 
the thriving market in plundered antiquities in Iraq and more recently in Syria 
(Bernhardsson 2010; Brodie, Doole, and Renfrew 2001; Rose-Greenland 2015), 
it is useful to be able to contextualize recent news headlines in the context of 
much older European arguments that these very same pre-Islamic antiquities had 
little or no connection to the Indigenous population (Bénabou 1975: 9-12). Of 
late, it has become evident that international organizations like UNESCO are 
not the impartial arbiters they once claimed to be (Meskell et al. 2014). Great 
interest in these subjects may be measured by the rapidly growing number of 
monographs and articles addressing colonial and imperial archaeology cited in the 
pages above. 

The sixteen studies contained herein individually address a global array of 
imperial and/or colonial interactions affecting material culture, largely but not 
exclusively from the perspectives of archaeology and anthropology, in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. They have been organized here thematically 
rather than temporally both in order to underline commonalities that cross geo- 
graphic boundaries and object types, and also to avoid marginalizing any single 
region under discussion. The volume opens with two introductory essays, one 
that distinguishes imperial from post-colonial practice (Diaz-Andreu), and a sec- 
ond that identifies some of the distinctions between the hallmarks of imperial 
and colonial archaeological undertakings within Europe, in this case in regions 
occupied by the Third Reich (Fehr). Despite the disparate conditions of imperi- 
al and colonial appropriation of ancient remains in different parts of the world, 
the collection has allowed us to identify certain features of these undertakings as 
fairly universal. For one, all of the essays here underline the widespread recogni- 
tion of material remains as powerful bearers of meaning, whether contingent on 
classical or more recent history or a more creatively constructed (and often polit- 
ically motivated) visions of past (Abu-El-Haj 2001). 

Moreover, as each of these studies makes clear, in the hands of archaeological 
interpreters, antiquities nearly always worked in tandem with written sources, 
whether ancient or invented, to undergird either narratives promoted by metro- 
politan authorities in support of desired political developments or worldviews 
that emanated from the lands in which they were trained and often still employed. 
And, they used this voice to give life to the antiquities coopted in these ventures, 
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whether archaeological or human. The first themed section of the volume thus 
turns to intersections between imperialism and nationalism, with essays on the 
British sack of Benin in 1897 (Brodie); the tensions between imperialist and 
nationalist claims to Chinese antiquities following the unification of China in 
1927 (Lai); and the Pahlavi dynasty’s use of Iran's pre-Islamic antiquities to pro- 
mote its status as a “civilized” and modern nation (Grigor), 

This is not to say that ancient monuments and artifacts were inactive or 
mute, since indeed they had the ability both to become the center of ritual activi- 
ties and attract collectors (Hodder 2011). It is evident from the essays in this vol- 
ume that material remains were often multivalent. Such vessels were capable of 
holding multiple meanings simultaneously, or in some cases underwent a remark- 
able series of transformations and metamorphoses that gave them new meanings 
that reflected the circumstances in which they were collected, interpreted, and 
displayed (Kopytoff 1989). In both cases, they represented, at least temporarily, 
invaluable tools in imperial and colonial administrative and military machines. 
For this reason, the control of scientific inquiry, in addition to the physical object 
or its historical genealogy, was absolutely essential to success in driving home 
pointed, and sometimes contradictory, messages to both metropolitan and subject 
populations. In the second thematic cluster of the volume, the essays focus on the 
place of the Indigenous voice in imperial and colonial archaeological exploration. 
The contributions include an analysis of the entangled relationship between 
Native Americans and archaeological exploration in the American Southwest 
(Colwell); the lived experience of rural archaeological laborers on foreign-spon- 
sored excavations in Egypt (Doyon); the erasure of Arab and Berber voices from 
archaeological exploration in French colonial Algeria (Effros); and the resistance 
of Indigenous Australians to “discovery” narratives in prehistoric archaeology 
(McGrath). 

Ancient monuments and artifacts, often encountered through the guise of 
archaeological study, became the object of collecting and represented essential but 
highly mutable ingredients in identity building and the brand of mythmaking 
integral to successful nations, colonies, and empires (Diaz-Andreu and Champi- 
on 1996; Kohl and Fawcett 1995), However, not all archaeologists, or art histori- 
ans fit the imperial model neatly even if they were representatives of imperial 
powers. Many scholars had genuinely intellectual reasons for undertaking archae- 
ological, anthropological, art historical, or ethnographic exploration that went far 
beyond the benefits they received as a consequence of their status as imperial 
agents or foreign nationals. Even if their objectives were personal, their privileged 
standing and access to resources unavailable to Indigenous residents not only 
allowed them the ability to travel with relative freedom and comfort in the lands 
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in question but also imbued them with a sense of superior wisdom over the pop- 
ulations whom they encountered in the course of their journeys. In the third sec- 
tion of the volume focused on archaeology, art history, and exoticism, the essays 
address the role of archaeological research in Buryatia and Mongolia, contested 
territory in the Great Game between Russia and Britain (Brosseder); the eclectic 
and controversial archaeological expeditions of Victor Segalen in China (Xu); 
and the varied experiences and careers of four German expatriates who studied 
art history in Republican China (von Falkenhausen). 

The contributors to the volume also make evident that physical remains had 
powerful agency, and that in many cases these meanings outlived their imperial 
interpreters and regimes that politicized their presence. Working from both the 
perspective of imperial powers and/or their colonial “possessed,” each of the con- 
tributors in this volume has questioned why archaeological heritage or ancient 
human remains offered such a rich source of mythmaking, even if sometimes dis- 
puted, in imperial or colonial contexts. They query how and why material arti- 
facts constituted such a volatile set of symbols by which former colonies or 
nations formerly subject to imperial depredation redefined themselves during and 
subsequent to decolonization. Likewise, they often retained powerful symbolism 
in the landscapes of post-colonial regimes, mutating in response to political 
change. The fourth thematic cluster of the volume thus addresses colonial lega- 
cies, including the struggle in modern Tunisia to come to terms with its pre- 
Islamic past (McCarty); the manipulation of oral traditions and archaeological 
excavations at the archaeological site of Bigo and its implications for post-colonial 
Uganda (Schmidt); the lasting imprint of the Japanese colonial archaeology on 
the development of archaeological practice in North and South Korea (Pak); and 
the fate of Peruvian tapestries, whose provenance and significance were erased in 
the course of Peru's transition through colonial occupation and post-colonial 
statehood (Stanfield-Mazzi). 

The significance of this explorative and comparative approach has been to 
address not only conservation and heritage management issues but also identify 
the array of ideologies and institutions that legitimized destructive behaviors in 
the name of “saving cultures.” The subject is relevant because its effects are still 
present and ongoing, and have not gotten milder with the passage of time (Brodie, 
Doole, Renfrew 2001). Museums continue to be understood as respected cultur- 
al institutions and places of learning, but are market-driven institutions (Hami- 
lakis and Duke 2007). They have far too infrequently been called out as the insti- 
gators or at best silent witnesses of the damage caused by colonial archaeology in 
spite of their display cases being filled with its plunder (Coombes 1997), Even in 


the case of antiquities excavated more than a century ago, many institutions do 
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ideological violence today by suppressing these histories and profiting from the 
riches such undertakings netted (Bernhardsson 2010; see Brodie, this volume). 
By addressing imperial and colonial archaeology from a transnational perspective, 
the contributors demonstrate how supra-national approaches to this difficult his- 
tory can help museums curators rethink and make more culturally sensitive 
choices when displaying artifacts collected during eras of explosive imperial and 
colonial expansion, and avoid collecting today that profits from conditions of war. 
It is the moral and civic duty of these institutions to give recognition to the 
processes by which their collections came to be even in the recognition that it may 
not be possible to restore artifacts to their original contexts. 
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SECTION I 


DEFINING APPROACHES TO 
IMPERIAL AND COLONIAL 
ARCHAEOLOGY 


n this methodology section, our two contributors define and address the dis- 
Tenn among imperial, colonial, and post-colonial archaeology as practiced 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Margarita Diaz-Andreu focuses on 
how imperialism and colonialism, and their aftermath, globally influenced the 
development of archaeology and archaeological practice. She gives primary atten- 
tion to the social background of those who were actively interested in archaeolo- 
gy, the institutions that supported the practice of archaeology, and the narratives 
created to legitimize the curation and study of antiquities. 

In a second paper, Hubert Fehr elucidates the meaning of colonial archaeol- 
ogy in an unusual case study, namely that undertaken by National Socialist Ger- 
many in Europe during the course of World War I. He compares the policies 
and rhetoric in occupied Western and Northern Europe with the Germans’ 
regime of occupation in East Central and Eastern Europe (especially Poland and 
Soviet Union). While the war in Western Europe followed the traditions of pre- 
vious imperialist wars, German authorities occasionally declared parts of the 
conquered territory to be colonies of the German Reich. In order to bring out 
more clearly the colonial aspects of the work of German archaeologists working in 
occupied Eastern Europe, Fehr examines the extensive plundering of archaeologi- 
cal collections in Eastern Europe, which was quite different than contemporary 
policies in German-occupied Western and Northern Europe, where public prop- 
erty of archaeological collections was generally respected. Therefore, whereas in the 
east, the possibility of conducting archaeological research was extremely limited if 
not completely prohibited, German authorities in the west encouraged joint 
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archaeological work by German and local archaeologists. A very similar pattern 
affected the politics governing universities and other research facilities, which in 
general continued their work in the west while all universities in the east were 
shut down and replaced by newly founded German institutions with German 
personnel. Finally, in the case of the organization of archaeological heritage man- 
agement, here again, the general rule was that the institutions in occupied East- 
ern Europe were shut down and replaced by newly founded German successor 
institutions, By contrast, in Western Europe, German authorities encouraged 
local governments to found new local institutions and create stronger laws for the 


protection of archaeological monuments. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Archaeology and Imperialism: 
From Nineteenth-Century New 
Imperialism to Twentieth-Century 
Decolonization 


Margarita Diaz-Andreu 


t is widely accepted today that archaeology is not the value-free, neutral social 
I science it was previously thought to be. One of the areas in which this has been 
demonstrated is in the relationship between archaeology and ideologies such as 
nationalism and imperialism. It has been argued elsewhere that nationalism stim- 
ulated the very creation of archaeology as a discipline, and informed not only the 
organization of archaeological knowledge, but also its very infrastructure (Diaz- 
Andreu and Champion 1996: 3). Regarding imperialism, it is unnecessary to 
explain that empires have existed for millennia, practically since the state 
appeared as a form of political organization. However, throughout its history, 
imperialism—the imposed rule of a state over a territory beyond its frontiers— 
has changed in nature. The nineteenth century represented one of the moments 
of transformation, as at that time the nature of imperialism was modified and 
molded by several factors, including industrial capitalism in its quest for new mar- 
kets and cheap labor (Kocka 2010: 15-16). New imperialism, as this type of 
imperialism is known, resulted in renewed impetus for expansion, which led to 
the imperial control and colonial subjugation of increasingly large areas of the 
world. Industrial capitalism was ideologically sustained by nationalism and impe- 
rialism. These were state policies and political ideologies that came to be intimate- 
ly connected (Baumgart 1982). This chapter explores how archaeology became 
enmeshed in, and influenced and also reinforced the politics of the time, and in 
particular how it became entangled with imperialism. It also assesses whether the 
demise of imperialism brought an end to the relationship between state politics 
and the study of the past. 
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Some scholars favor the term “colonial archaeology” over “imperial archaeol- 
ogy.’ In this article, the first term has been avoided unless we are strictly referring 
to the archaeology undertaken in the formal empire. The reason for this relates 
to its ambiguity on two accounts. First, “colonial archaeology” is often used to 
mean not the archaeology undertaken by imperial subjects in the late-modern 
colonized world, but rather current analyses of the material remains from the 
colonial period, meaning either the fifteenth to the eighteenth centuries (Lyons 
and Papadopoulos 2002; Montén Subias et al. 2015; South 1994) or other peri- 
ods (Dietler and Lépez Ruiz 2007; Lyons and Papadopoulos 2002; Stein 2005; 
Webster and Cooper 1996). Second, the term “colonial” excludes the archaeolo- 
gy undertaken by imperial subjects in countries that, although politically inde- 
pendent, were under an effective economic and cultural control from imperial 
centers, often imposed by force. These countries will be referred to here under 
the term “informal empire,’ although it would have also been possible to refer to 
them as “semi-colonial,’ following some other scholarly traditions (Varouhakis 
2015; see Lai, this volume).The term also excludes the practice of archaeology in 
areas of countries such as the United States or Norway reserved for Indigenous 
communities that had once been free to exploit the entire territory, a practice that 
will be denominated as “internal colonialism.” The archaeology in these types of 
countries and areas was very similar to that undertaken in the colonies, which is 
why in the following discussion several examples of archaeology in the imperial 
world are selected from them. 

The account given in the following pages is structured in two major periods, 
the first being the nineteenth century and first decades of the following century, 
and the second the period after decolonization. Before dealing with imperialism, 
however, some information about nationalism will be provided, as this ideology 
constituted the basis for a new understanding of imperialism and also for what 
happened after decolonization. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF NEW IMPERIALISM: 
FROM NATIONALISM TO NEW IMPERIALISM 


An understanding of how the nature of nationalism changed during the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, and the relationship of this political ideolo- 
gy with imperialism, is important for grasping the overall evolution of archaeolo- 
gy in the imperial world. In the first decades of the nineteenth century, 
nationalism was an ideology, the scope of which its proponents limited to a few 
countries in the world. This is because they believed in a limiting “threshold prin- 
ciple.’ Under this principle, a nation had to be economically viable and, given these 
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parameters, it was believed that only large states were entitled to be nations. This 
type of nationalism is known as “civic” or “political” nationalism, and in it, ethnic 
and linguistic factors were secondary. Instead state history, a literary and artistic 
tradition (all these elements understood through a narrative of progress), and a 
territory were key factors. When nationalism emerged as a political ideology, the 
idea of the nation was linked to an understanding of individuals as free and pos- 
sessing political rights. Individuals’ self-fulfillment was linked to citizenship and 
patriotism, and it was expected that they would be willing to defend the nation, 
even at the cost of their lives. In the model of “civic” nationalism, colonies were not 
considered ethnic units but the sum of different groups. This type of nationalism 
was the direct heir of the Enlightenment and, therefore, the principles followed 
were the “common good,’ “utility,” and “veritas” (the Truth) (Hobsbawm 1990: 
18-19; Smith 1991; 10; for archaeology see Diaz-Andreu 2007: chapter 3). 

However, the idea of the nation changed during the nineteenth century. By 
1880, “civic” nationalism had eventually been absorbed into a new type of nation- 
alism that scholars refer to as “ethnic” or “cultural” nationalism. The seeds of this 
new understanding had been planted much earlier and were noticeable from the 
1820s, at the time that Greece and most of Latin America gained independence 
(Diaz-Andreu 2007; chapter 4). In this new type of nationalism, nations were 
defined as units formed by individuals who shared a common history, formed 
part of the same group, spoke the same language, shared a distinctive set of cus- 
toms, and, mainly from the 1840s, were of the same race (a term that meant for 
most people something similar to what we would call ethnicity today). Impor- 
tantly for the discussion in this article, in addition to all this, it became increas- 
ingly important to have a proven capacity for conquest, to the extent that the suc- 
cess of nations began to be measured by their imperial accomplishments. In the 
nineteenth century, imperialism was, therefore, not only an economic activity, but 
also very much entangled with politics and the perception individuals had of 
their own country’s position in the world of nations (Baumgart 1982; Hobs- 
bawm 1990: 22; Smith 1976: 74-75). 

In the nineteenth century—and during much of the century that followed— 
it was assumed that the concept of nation was objective and unproblematic. 
Within the framework of ethnic nationalism, a particular understanding of the 
nation developed in which a direct correlation was made among language, race, 
and nation (or, as the latter became increasingly known, culture) (Delanty and 
Kumar 2006; Diaz-Andreu 2007: chapter 12 and passim). Racism—the term, 
by then closer to the meaning we give to it today—grew in importance and, in 
order to explain its success, it is pertinent to remember that the notion of the 
nation was connected to the ideals of progress, freedom, and patriotism. It was 
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due to their conviction that progress was the motor of historic development that 
many scholars believed in racism. Because economic and industrial progress had 
taken place in the imperial powers, there was no doubt about the racial superior- 
ity of their subjects. The pale skin of those living in the imperial centers created 
a visible way to identify racial supremacy, and skin color became an easy measure 
of racial status. In racial terms, other Western countries, including many in 
Europe where people had slightly darker skin and hair, lagged behind the impe- 
rial powers. These were followed by many others around the world. At the bot- 
tom of the racial pyramid were areas of the world dominated by colored people 
who had been organized in non-state societies until the arrival of the Europeans. 
From today’s perspective, nineteenth-century racism is a clear illustration of 
an extremely conservative political attitude. At the time, however, it was a subject 
on which the great majority of intellectuals agreed, as they associated Western 
ideals with progress and the good and righteous. Exceptions to the rule were few 
and far between. It would only be in the twentieth century that the hideous con- 
sequences of racism made the world reject prejudices based on racial differences 
and, for a few decades, become wary of nationalism as an ideology (Banton 1969; 
Barkan 1992; Mosse 1988; Shipman 2004). World War II was the period of 
extreme influence of racism, and during these years one could also apply the con- 
cept of colonialism to the practice of archaeology by some Europeans—mainly 
Germans—in certain European countries (see Fehr, this volume). 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN IMPERIAL CENTERS 


As may be seen in this volume, in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
there were several centers of imperial power. Some had overseas empires and oth- 
ers did not. At first the main overseas imperial centers were Britain and France, 
and later Germany, Belgium, Italy, and Japan. There were also other empires that 
expanded in territories that were not overseas and therefore are usually forgotten 
in the literature. These were Russia and the United States, where the continuous 
extension of their frontiers—eastward in the former and westward in the latter— 
represented the multiplication several fold of their territories at the expense of 
neighboring areas. To these empires, one could add others that were in decline 
and would be obliterated between the end of the nineteenth century and World 
War I. These were the Ottoman, Austro-Hungarian, Dutch, Spanish, and Por- 
tuguese empires. By the end of the nineteenth century, the rest of the world was, 
with a few exceptions, either directly colonized or under imperial influence. This 
was the framework in which archaeological work took place in the imperial cen- 
ters and the colonized world. 
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The study of the past changed significantly in the nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries in the imperial centers. Thucydides had already used the term 
“archaeology” in antiquity, but in Europe it was only revived in the early modern 
period by scholars with a renewed interest in the past. From the Renaissance to 
the Reformation, and even later, the term most commonly used to refer to the 
past was ‘antiquity,’ and those dealing with it were called antiquaries and anti- 
quarians. Antiquarianism led to the emergence of collections of antiquities that 
were kept and exhibited in cabinets of curiosities in the homes of the wealthy and 
in many churches, In contrast to antiquarianism, the term “archaeology” denotes 
professionalization. The transition from antiquarianism to archaeology, which 
was not always linear, took place in the nineteenth century in the context of 
nationalism, imperialism, and the formation of the modern state (Diaz-Andreu 
2007: chapters 11-13). 

During the period in which “civic” nationalism predominated—as explained 
in the previous section, mainly during the first half of the nineteenth century— 
the past that sustained the ideology of nationalism was classical antiquity. The 
ideas expressed by the Greco-Roman authors and the art produced by the artists 
of the period were the canon by which to measure wisdom, knowledge, and civi- 
lization. Knowledge of the classical past was linked to freedom, independence, and 
progress, and it was from this perspective that national histories were addressed. 
This practice explains why royal collections included classical antiquities from the 
Enlightenment onward, that of the czars of Russia being an example (Norman 
1997). It also explains why the first university chairs in archaeology in the Old 
World were for those specializing in the classical period, 1802 in Kiel, 1818 in 
Leiden, and 1847 in Paris, with a precedent of Uppsala in 1662 (Diaz-Andreu 
2007: 38; Jensen 2004: 64; Gran-Aymerich 1998; 115; Klindt-Jensen 1975: 26). 

The classical antiquities studied in the imperial centers were those of the 
ancient world of that country if the country was located in one of the areas that had 
belonged to the Roman Empire. Particular attention was paid to the antiquities of 
Italy and Greece, in the case of the latter country first through copies, and, as soon 
as the political situation made it possible, by visiting the originals (Diaz-Andreu 
2007: chapters 4 and 5). Archaeologists focused their studies on monuments, 
inscriptions, coins, and sculptures. Nevertheless, beyond the Greco-Roman civiliza- 
tions, other types of antiquities also increasingly became poles of attraction. The rea- 
son for this was the equation established between the classical past and civilization. 
This made it possible, by extension, for scholars to become interested in other, non- 
classical past civilizations. An example of an acceptable non-classical past can be 
found in northern Europe, where the classical model encouraged an interest in runic 


inscriptions and megalithic monuments (Klindt-Jensen 1975; Randsborg 1994), 
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The transformation of nationalism from “civil” to “ethnic” had an effect on the 
range of archaeologies supported by scholars and also by the state. In order to legit- 
imize the nation’s character, and indeed to prove its own existence, it became essen- 
tial to put together a national history. In addition to history, many other disciplines 
became professionalized in the nineteenth century in connection with the new 
characterization of nationalism. Philology, history, and geology were among the 
earliest and these were joined in the middle decades of the century by geography, 
archaeology, and physical anthropology (Barton 2003; Engel 1983; O’Connor 
2005; Urry 1993), In the case of archaeology, ethnic nationalism made it conceiv- 
able to professionalize not only the study of classical and other monumental antiq- 
uities, but also the archaeology of the prehistoric and medieval periods. However, 
the professionalization of the archaeology of these periods had difficulties to over- 
come. In prehistoric archaeology the methods of stratigraphy, typology, and seri- 
ation had to be developed before archaeologists’ interpretations were considered to 
have sufficient rigor to be accepted as part of national history (Schnapp 1996: 
321), In the case of medieval archaeology, the difficulty of professionalization was 
related to the generalized conviction that written texts were a more precise historic 
source than material remains. These difficulties meant that the professionalization 
of prehistoric and medieval archaeology did not take place until the very end of the 


nineteenth century and mainly during the early decades of the twentieth century 
(Callmer et al 2006; Effros 2012; Gerrard 2003; Wienberg 2014). 


IMPERIAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


As seen above, national and imperial archaeology coexisted in the imperial cen- 
ters. The relationship between imperialism and archaeology can be studied from 
different points of view and here three will be chosen: institutionalization, the 
human base of archaeology, and the imperial narrative. 


Institutionalization 


Institutionalization is a very precise measure of the degree of interest a particular 
discipline has raised in society, This is because institutionalization needs invest- 
ment and therefore requires the political and/or economic elites of a country to 
be convinced of the relevance of a particular professional practice before they 
agree to support it. In the case of archaeology, the main types of institutions that 
have been sustained since the nineteenth century are museums, universities, and 
government offices dealing with antiquities. To these, we should add learned soci- 
eties, which were not necessarily related to professionalization as they preceded it. 
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One of them was the Batavian Society of 1778, which was the origin of a muse- 
um in Dutch Indonesia (Diaz-Andreu 2007: 216-22; Djojonegoro 1998). Dur- 
ing the period under study, the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, the num- 
ber of institutions that backed the study of the past continued to grow. This 
period also saw the introduction of legislation, establishment of state offices for 
the management of archaeology, and organization of the teaching of archaeology. 
However, a comparison between the number of institutions established in the 
imperial centers and the colonies makes it clear that there were many more in the 
former than the latter. 

There is no pattern to the order in which institutions were established in 
each region of the imperial world. The way in which archaeological knowledge 
was institutionalized depended very much on the circumstances and the person- 
alities of the actors in charge. In this respect, it is useful to compare how the 
colonies of South and Southeast Asia founded institutions. Some imperial pow- 
ers favored the establishment of learned societies and museums (as already men- 
tioned this was the case in Indonesia), others set up foreign schools (Indochina), 
and yet others government heritage offices (India) (Diaz-Andreu 2007: chapter 
8). However, after a time, all of these institutions were eventually set up in all the 
colonies except Australia and Africa. The imperial powers judged these two con- 
tinents to have the most uncivilized societies and therefore the information pro- 
vided by archaeology was considered ineffectual. It was assumed that these soci- 
eties had changed little throughout their history and therefore anthropology 
sufficed to offer adequate information about them. Although there were some 
museums in Australia, in areas such as central Africa they were only founded (if 
at all) in the years immediately before independence in the mid-twentieth centu- 
ry (Anderson and Reeves 1994; Ardouin 1997; Mulvaney 1987). In these areas, 
training in archaeology only started well into the second half of that century. 

The only institution established in both the formal and the informal empire 
by the imperial powers was the foreign school. These were set up mainly in areas 
where either the great classical civilizations had developed—Italy, Greece, Egypt, 
Mesopotamia—or there had been other major civilizations, such as those of 
Indochina (where the Ecole Francaise d’Extréme Orient, French School of the Far 
East, EFEO, was opened) (Clémentin-Ojha and Manguin 2006; Deichmann 
1986; Gras 2010; Vian 1992; Wallace-Hadrill 2001; Wright 1996). Foreign 
schools were founded first by countries such as Germany and France with a state- 
interventionist model, in which the government backed them financially. Coun- 
tries following a utilitarian model, such as Britain and the United States, in which 
private funding was encouraged, had to wait longer before the state decided that 
foreign schools were a good investment in order to avoid the risk of lagging 
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behind in the imperial race for classical knowledge. The differences between 
these types of countries also had an impact on how archaeological expeditions 
were funded, either by the state in the European continental model or mainly by 
private sponsors in the utilitarian model. 

Independent countries under imperial influence invested in national institu- 
tions that paralleled as much as they could the powerful and influential institu- 
tions set up in the imperial metropolises. In some cases, however, foreign schol- 
ars were appointed to run them, given the lack of expertise in the country to fill 
the posts or the refusal to recognize Indigenous archaeologists as experts. An 
example of a foreign archaeologist filling in for the lack of experts in the country 
was the case of Max Uhle in Peru and Chile (Kaulicke et al. 2010). Importantly, 
in order to protect their antiquities from the empires’ greed for new collections, 
an increasing number of independent (or semi-independent) countries passed 
laws banning the export of antiquities, although in some cases they were unable 
to enforce them. The more their governments shared the nationalist ethos with 
the Western powers, the more effort they put into controlling their antiquities. 
Some examples of countries that promulgated legislation outlawing the export of 
antiquities are Greece in 1827, Egypt in 1835, Colombia in the 1860s, Turkey in 
1874 and then again in 1884, and China in 1930 (Diaz-Andreu 2007: passim, 
see 463; Lai, this volume). 


The Human Base of Archaeology 


In the imperial world, imperial agents, officers, scholars, scientists, and explorers 
were the first to undertake explorations contributing to the knowledge formation 
of the new territories. Once settlers had become established in them, the social base 
of those dealing with the material remains of the past became closer to that of the 
imperial metropolises. As in the metropole, in the colonies most of those interest- 
edin antiquities were amateurs, but in contrast to the most Westernized countries, 
army officers represented an important contingent as they were among those who 
had received an education (especially among the highest ranks), and in peacetime 
they had plenty of free time on their hands (Malarkey 1984; Mitchell 1998). Prac- 
titioners were also drawn from other occupations. In French Algeria, for example, 
James Malarkey has concluded from his analysis of those who wrote for the Annu- 
aire de la Société archéologique de la province de Constantine between 1856 and 1876 
that, as well as army officers, there were doctors, teachers, settlers, members of the 
clergy, and explorers (Malarkey 1984: 141). The literature, however, has only recent- 
ly admitted that workers also need to be considered, an issue that is discussed in this 
volume by Wendy Doyon (see also Aguirre 2012; Berg 2013; Shepherd 2003), 
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The greater involvement of archaeologists from the imperial centers in the 
archaeology of areas beyond their nation’s frontiers was related to the economic 
strength of their nation, whether rich governments—or wealthy sponsors—sup- 
ported their studies (see an example of one of such explorer in Xu, this volume). 
Those who became professionals worked in the institutions established either in 
the imperial centers or in the colonies. They, together with the amateurs, com- 
prised a loyal readership for learned societies and specialized journals, almost 
always published in the imperial centers, for they were rarely economically viable 
in non-imperial countries. Their interest was not neutral, as the nationalities of 
those involved in the colonial world were skewed towards the imperial center in 
power. Thus, there were no French archaeologists in India and no Dutch archae- 
ologists in Indochina. Scholars from other parts of Europe who became interest- 
ed in the past of areas of the world which were not under their own country’s rule 
had two options—either to move to the imperial country in question or to aban- 
don their research. Examples of the former were the German-born Indian expert 
Friedrich Max Miiller, who moved to England, and Aurel Stein, who also moved 
from Austro-Hungary to England to specialize in China (van der Bosch 2002; 
Whitfield 2004). An example of the latter type of archaeologist was the Spaniard, 
José Ramén Mélida, who had to abandon his interest in Egyptian antiquities as he 
could find no financial support for it and instead decided to focus on Spanish 
archaeology (Diaz-Andreu 2007: 404, 2008). 

Although most of the archaeologists in the colonial world came from the 
imperial centers, there were also a small number of colonial subjects who became 
interested in the past of their own country. An early example is the Egyptian 
Rifa’a al-Tahtawy (1801-1873), who studied in Paris and became one of Egypt's 
modernizers. He and other Egyptians who had studied in the School of the 
Ancient Egyptian Language encountered opposition from the then-head of the 
Antiquities Service, the Frenchman Auguste Mariette, in their attempts to 
engage with pharaonic Egypt. As the German scholar Heinrich Brugsch, the 


school's director, explained: 


The Viceroy was highly satisfied with my work, the minister of education [Ali 
Mubarak] was delighted, and the director of government schools almost burst 
with envy... [M]y old friend Mariette worried that it might lead the Viceroy to 
have it up his sleeve to appoint officials who had studied hieroglyphics to his 
museum. No matter how much I tried to set his mind at ease, he remained so 
suspicious that he gave the order to museum officials that no native be allowed 
to copy hieroglyphic inscriptions. The persons in question were thus simply 


expelled from the Temple {the Museum] (in Reid 1985: 235). 
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Other examples of local scholars interested in antiquities were the artist 
Raden Saleh (1811-1880) from Indonesia, who lived in Europe for twenty years 
and developed an interest in antiquities (Djojonegoro 1998; 23-25), and Rajen- 
dra Lal Mitra (1823-1891), a key figure in the Bengal Renaissance, a historian 
and archaeologist who wrote Antiquities of Orissa (1872). He was the librarian of 
the Asiatic Society in Bengal from 1846 and later its vice president, and would 
become its first Indian president in 1885 (Singh 2004), Other examples refer to 
scholars from countries belonging to the informal empire. Among them the 
Ottoman Hamdi Bey (1842-1910) should be mentioned. From the 1880s he 
was the main promoter of legislation, the modernizer of the Archaeological 
Museum of in Constantinople (modern Istanbul), and the first advocate of sci- 
entific excavations and archaeological publications (Eldem 2004), All had 
received some training in the imperial centers. For Tunisia see Bacha (2013) and 
McCarty (this volume). A final case to be mentioned here is that of the Chinese 
geologist, Ding Wenjiang, the key figure in Paleolithic studies in the Republic of 
China, who had been trained in Scotland (Fiskesjé and Chen 2004; for Fu Sin- 
ian and Li Ji, see Lai, this volume). 

The informal empire had a mix of local and imperialist archaeologists. The 
balance in numbers between them depended on the degree of Westernization 
and the type of archaeology. The less Westernized the country, the more imperi- 
al archaeologists it had. There was also a strong relationship between the densi- 
ty of remains of ancient civilizations and the number of imperial archaeologists 
in the area. Hence, in the countries of southern Europe that had belonged to the 
Western world for a long time, such as Spain and Italy, there were only a few 
imperial archaeologists and most of them (but not all) focused on the classical 
period. In other areas of the world such as China there were many more imperi- 
al archaeologists, most of them focusing on the material remains of ancient civi- 
lizations, particularly those that had left written texts at sites associated with the 
Silk Road. In the last decades of the nineteenth century the growing acceptance 
of prehistory as a discipline explains why an increasing number of imperial 
archaeologists also became interested in the most ancient human periods. Again, 
both Spain and China could be chosen as examples to illustrate this (Fiskesjé 
and Chen 2004; Gran-Aymerich 1998: 308-18; Vialet 2011). 


The Imperial Narrative: Racism, Monumentality, and Hegemony 
Imperial archaeologists, regardless of where they worked, created origin narra- 


tives for the imperial world. The power of the classical model in nineteenth-cen- 


tury archaeology—that is, the consideration given to the ideas expressed by 
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Greco-Roman authors and the art and monuments of those peoples as the canon 
by which wisdom, knowledge, and civilization were measured—explains many of 
the interpretations advanced by imperial and colonial archaeologists. The monu- 
mental remains of bygone civilizations received better treatment than those of 
non-state societies. In addition, monumental civilizations that also had translat- 
able written texts were considered superior to those without intelligible writing 
systems. Devoid of monuments, the alleged inferiority of non-state societies both 
present and past became widely accepted. The assumption was that there was lit- 
tle point in studying those remains in areas where tribal societies were predomi- 
nant since uncivilized peoples had not changed over time and the information 
that archaeology could obtain compared unfavorably to that gathered by anthro- 
pologists. There were, however, some exceptions to this rule (see, e.g., Basak 2011; 
Mitchell 2001), although these usually resulted from private initiatives without 
proper sponsorship. 

The admiration for the classical past meant that in colonies whose territories 
had been under the rule of the Roman empire, classical archaeology took prece- 
dence over the study of any other type of remains (Alexandropoulos 2003; Bacha 
2008; En-Nachioui 1995; Mattingly 1996; Oulebsir 2004; Effros, this volume; 
McCarty, this volume). In North Africa, Roman archaeology was seen as the ori- 
gin of Western civilization, thus legitimizing the European colonization of the 
territory. In a similar way, in the Northern Pontic area and the Crimea, the rich 
Scythian burials were regarded as a source of prestige for Russia. Scythians had 
been in contact with classical Greece, and Russian scholars strove to connect 
them with the Slavs, the ancient people from whom the Russians themselves were 
descended (Volodina 2001). Beyond the areas with Greco-Roman remains, the 
archaeology of ancient civilizations was prioritized. Nevertheless, in comparison 
to the remnants of classical glory, non-classical monuments and material culture 
were always perceived as exotic and inferior. Thus the archaeology of ancient civ- 
ilizations such as the Khmer in Indochina and the Maya in Mexico was consid- 
ered to a certain extent to be primitive and of mediocre quality (Bernal 1980: 
chapters 4 and 5; Diaz-Andreu 2007: 230-52, 187, 190). 

The perception of inferiority was not only articulated culturally but also, 
crucially, expressed in racial terms. Racism had long historical roots, but in the 
framework of the belief in progress, a more intolerant form of racism emerged in 
the 1840s. It was only the terrible consequences of the practices inspired by this 
ideology during World War II that led to the end of its pre-eminence. In the cen- 
tury before that happened, racism became directed towards the “Other,” not only 
beyond one's frontiers, but also within them. This ideology impeded acceptance 
of native antiquities in areas such as Latin America, where, after an initial period 
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of institutionalization in Mexico and Peru (Bernal 1980; Diaz-Andreu 2007: 
chapter 4; Earle 2008; Florescano 1993; Ginger 2014), there was a rejection of 
the Indigenous past that was only overcome from the 1870s. Also, because of 
racism, monuments located in areas where the local population was considered 
to be very low down in the hierarchy of races were thought to be too sophisticat- 
ed to have been produced by the local population. Instead, many proposed that 
these remains had been built or designed by white Europeans (see Schmidt, this 
volume). 

The knowledge developed in imperial metropolises was not normally 
imposed by force, either in the imperial nations themselves or in the formal and 
informal colonies (although it could be used to legitimize force!). It often spread 
through the activities of learned societies, which enjoyed general conformity 
because of the socialization that took place in them. These activities included 
exhibits in both large and local museums, in universal exhibitions, publications 
in widely circulated journals, and international conferences, which were used 
dynamically to give imperial archaeologists the authority of expert observers. 
Any news about the archaeology of the colonies and the informal empire gained 
prestige by its announcement in the imperial centers, either by means of lectures 
or publications. Scholars from the colonial world earned respect and social recog- 
nition by sending archaeological and anthropological collections—often as 
gifts—to the major museums in the metropolis. Colonizers returning home also 
brought collections and displayed them as symbols, as Lahiri (2000: 688) puts it, 
of their “colony-returned gentleman’ identity (see Brodie, this volume, for a dis- 
cussion on the cultural appropriation of the Benin Bronzes at the end of the 
nineteenth century; Brosseder, this volume, for a discussion on cultural appropri- 
ation in the Russian empire, taking Buryatiia as a case study; and Stanfield- 
Mazzi, this volume, regarding Peruvian tapestries). In addition to the means by 
which knowledge spread, hegemony was also established by creating models: to 
the classical model discussed above we could add the models related to prehis- 
toric archaeology. The sequence generated for European prehistoric material 
served as a standard to follow when establishing typologies and describing pre- 
historic archaeological finds elsewhere in the world. The inadequacy of this pro- 
cedure meant that the prehistoric archaeological cultures around the world were 
considered inferior to those of Europe (examples of this can be found in Dennell 
1990; Coye 1993: 115-21). 

It has been pointed out that there were a few native archaeologists who man- 
aged to be acknowledged as experts in the colonies, Although at first sight this 
may seem incongruous given the imperial narrative of using antiquities to legit- 
imize the inferiority of the colonized, it is not so if we take into account the flex- 
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ibility of the past. The past provides a mirror image of the future archaeologists 
aspire to for their country. If the colonizers drew on antiquity to demonstrate the 
inferiority of the colonialized peoples, the latter used this same past to validate 
the unique character of their territories and peoples. Archaeological evidence is 
quite versatile. It needs interpretation and the limits of possible interpretations 
are often not set very narrowly. Some authors have used the concept of mimicry, 
alluding to the practice by colonized subjects of “mimicking” the colonizers (cf. 
Bhabha 1994). Others have referred to resistance to indicate some of the prac- 
tices of native archaeologists in their colonized lands. The interest taken in antiq- 
uities by some local intellectuals in the colonial world, together with their 
endeavors to generate alternative visions of the past, may be seen as an attempt 
by the colonized to appropriate the discourse of the past, to produce alternatives 
to the accounts created by imperial archaeologists, and to resist their attempts to 
be the only valid interlocutors of the colony's past. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF TWENTIETH-CENTURY DECOLONIZATION: 
POLITICAL BACKGROUND 


In comparison to the large body of literature on archaeology and nationalism, and 
also the many writings on how the discipline was affected by colonialism, very lit- 
tle has been published on the effects of decolonization. In the following pages a 
first approach to this subject will be attempted. 

The first years of the twentieth century, up to World War I and, with a bit 
more difficulty, up to World War II, can be considered as an extension of nine- 
teenth-century imperialism (for the interwar years up to 1950, see von Falken- 
hausen’s chapter on Germans in China), although there were some remarkable 
events before the turn of the century, such as the end of the Spanish empire in 
1898. However, major changes in the world map occurred at the end of the 
Great War. It was then that the Ottoman and Austro-Hungarian empires col- 
lapsed, affecting the political division of Eastern Europe and the eastern 
Mediterranean. The two main imperial powers at the time, Britain and France, 
benefitted from this, as did other emerging powers, mainly Germany and Italy. 
In the Far East, Japan emerged as a new power with the control of Taiwan 
(1895), the southern half of the island of Sakhalin (1905), Korea (1910), and, 
from 1935, the invasion of Manchuria. In contrast to the expansionist nature of 
these old and new empires, an alternative was presented by the United States. In 
1904, President Theodore Roosevelt in his State of the Union address reinter- 
preted the by-then, many-decades-old Monroe Doctrine of 1823 opposing 


European colonization of any American lands, In the new interpretation it was 
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the right of the United States to arbitrate in Latin America in cases of “flagrant 
and chronic wrongdoing by a Latin American nation.” This policy opened the 
doors to US intervention in Latin American politics throughout the twentieth 
century and up until the present. 

The conclusion of World War II brought the age of empires to an end. The 
Atlantic Charter of 1941 agreed to by the US and British governments included 
eight “common principles.’ With this agreement, both governments committed to 
support the liberalization of international trade and the restoration of self-gov- 
ernment for all countries that had been occupied before or during the war. The 
independence of the Italian colonies—Ethiopia, Libya, Eritrea, and Somalia— 
was a direct result of Italy’s downfall in the war. The movement towards decolo- 
nization, however, did not stop with recently occupied countries. The two main 
imperial powers, Britain and France, had shown their vulnerability when they 
were seriously threatened or even invaded by Germany. The opportunity offered 
by the fragile state in which Europe was left after the war was seized on by the 
colonized as the opportunity to proclaim independence. Their expectations had 
also been raised by the treaty and the belief that they deserved independence 
after their population's active participation in the war effort. In 1947, the British 
colonies of India and Pakistan obtained independence and were followed by 
Burma and Ceylon in 1948 and the Dutch colony of Indonesia in 1949, In the 
1950s and early 1960s, many French colonies gained independence, including 
the several countries into which Indochina was divided and the North African 
protectorates—Morocco and Tunisia—and the colony of Algeria. In sub-Saha- 
ran Africa the process of decolonization was also launched in the early 1950s, 
and by the 1960s most countries had achieved independence. 

Nevertheless, in order to understand the political background of the world 
after World War II, it is essential not only to talk about decolonization, but also the 
Cold War. At the end of the conflict, following the brief period of cooperation after 
the Yalta Conference of February 1945, when the UN was created, good feelings 
between the United States and Soviet Union soured, as shown at the Potsdam 
Conference in July. Both countries soon became embroiled in a struggle over areas 
of influence. The Korean War of 1950-53 was the first open conflict in which two 
opposing military alliances were created: NATO and the Warsaw Pact, and the 
Korean conflict was followed by the Vietnam War (1955-75). The term “Iron 
Curtain” graphically represented the division of the world into two major blocks. 
Another idiom created in the early 1950s was“ Third World,’ referring to countries 
that were not aligned either with the Soviet communist bloc or the NATO capi- 
talist bloc during the Cold War (Sauvy 1961), although some confusion was creat- 


ed when the term also came to mean extremely poor, non-industrialized countries. 
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FROM IMPERIALIST TO NATIONALIST ARCHAEOLOGY 


The new map of the world did not differ much from that of the imperial era. 
With a few exceptions, borders stayed the same, although governments changed. 
This obviously allowed survival of the administrative structures, institutions, and 
even ideologies established during the colonial period. This continuity explains 
the easy transition from imperialism to nationalist ideologies in the newly inde- 
pendent countries. Many of the local elites in the colonized world had received 
their political education from the colonizers with whom they shared an under- 
standing of the nation as a cultural entity with its own history, whose only legiti- 
mate type of government was national self-government. Several decades of colo- 
nialism had produced a great deal of literature describing the peculiarities of their 
territories. Having learned about the cultural idiosyncrasy of their own lands, 
they now logically perceived their own colonial land as a unit with its own histo- 
ry and culture, that is, a nation. The versatility of the past has already been com- 
mented on above. The reverse reading of the imperial narrative was the national- 
ist reading of the new nations past. Only one example of this will be provided 
here, although many can be found in the literature and in this volume (see, e.g., 
Grigor’s chapter in this volume on Iran), Nigerian politician, Abubakar Tafawa 
Balewa, who would become the first (and last) prime minister after Nigeria's 
independence in 1960, while introducing the Antiquities Bill in 1953, argued 
that, in contrast to what had been imported, 


our antiquities and traditional arts are Nigerian.... [O]wing to the absence of 
written records, the old arts of Nigeria represent a large part of the evidence of 
our history, it is necessary to protect and preserve our history and artistic relics 
because of their importance to Nigeria and in order that our people today and 
in the future may study and get inspiration from them (in Folorunso 2011: 


808). 


Archaeology was put to work in the service of an emerging national identity. 
Decolonization did not mean a complete shift in the social base of archaeology 
everywhere, that is, on the professional basis of who was interested in archaeology, 
although, in addition to the amateurs, the professional basis of archaeology was 
widened, Professionals’ nationality, however, was not homogeneous in the post- 
colonial world. The process of making archaeology a more scientific (and less 
amateurish) discipline, which had already begun in the nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries with good examples in the colonial world (see Oulebsir 2004; Sen- 
gupta and Lambah 2012), also affected the colonial world and continued after 


independence. In some cases this only involved archaeologists from the country 
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itself, with Saudi Arabia (Zarins 2012) and China (Lai, this volume) being exam- 
ples of this process. In most cases, however, a few archaeologists from the former 
imperial power remained in place for some years, as happened in Morocco (Diaz- 


Andreu 2015: 62-63) and Nigeria (Sandelowsky 2011: 769-70). 


THE INSTITUTIONALIZATION OF ARCHAEOLOGY IN 
POST-COLONIAL NATIONS 


As explained in the first part of this chapter, the institutional basis of archaeolo- 
gy was established during the colonial period, although there was no fixed formu- 
la by which institutionalization took place. In some territories, museums were the 
first to be established, while in others it was a foreign school and or educational 
centers that were established at the start. Other developments related to institu- 
tionalization, such as legislation and specialist journals, also appeared in some 
areas earlier than in others. In parallel to the increasing professionalization of 
archaeology after independence, there was an expansion in the number of archae- 
ological institutions. The examples of India and Pakistan are a good illustration: 
after 1947, university education in archaeology was organized, specialized labora- 
tories such as those for radiocarbon dating were established, and a few archaeo- 
logical journals were founded. The last of these included Pakistan Archaeology 
(Government of Pakistan), Ancient Pakistan (Peshawar University), Ancient India 
(Government of India), Indian Archaeology—A Review (Government of India), 
Ancient Nepal (Government of Nepal), and Puratattva—Bulletin of the Indian 
Archaeological Society and Man and Environment (Indian Society for Prehistoric 
and Quaternary Studies) (Chakrabarti 1982: 339). At the end of the 1970s there 
was optimism about the health of the discipline:“Today there are few world areas 
of comparable size where knowledge of the ancient past is growing so rapidly and 
over so broad a geographical and chronological spectrum” (Jerome Jacobson in 
Chakrabarti 1982: 337). 

In contrast to the above-mentioned dynamism, in sub-Saharan Africa (with 
the exception of the southern tip of the continent), the institutionalization of 
archaeology continued to be weak for several decades. The lack of native archae- 
ologists in the years immediately before and after decolonization explains why 
the initiative of scholars of European origin was so important in the establish- 
ment of archaeological institutions. This was the case of Kenya and to a certain 
point Tanzania, where the Kenyan-born son of British missionaries, Louis 
Leakey, and his wife Mary, were instrumental in establishing archaeology’s aca- 
demic credentials (Lane 2012). From 1940, Leakey was curator of the Coryndon 
Museum in Nairobi, and it was there that he established the Centre for Prehis- 
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tory and Paleontology in 1962 (Murray 2001: 810). Academic archaeology was 
also developed in Nigeria after independence in 1960. In that country, institutes 
of African studies with provisions for archaeological research were established at 
the University of Ife, University of Ibadan, and University of Nigeria-Nsukka. 
However, archaeologists’ power to impose salvage archaeology was minimal and 
much data were lost (Folorunso 2011: 808). In other poorer countries, such as 
Malawi, institutionalization was extremely weak, with understaffed museums, 
inadequate legislation, and no universities in which to train archaeologists 
(Juwayeyi 2011). This was also the case of Namibia under South African rule 
(Sandelowsky 2011). This institutional weakness was the reason for the estab- 
lishment of foreign institutes that helped to provide a base for the archaeologists 
of the past imperial powers like the British Institute in Eastern Africa founded 
in Nairobi, Kenya, in 1960. 

In some cases, the institutions founded in certain countries after decoloniza- 
tion reflected the events taking place in the Cold War. A very clear example of 
this is the two countries that resulted from the Korean War (1950-53). Al- 
though some of the institutions established during the years of Japanese domin- 
ion continued (see Pak, this volume), in North Korea, the newly created Institute 
of Korean Material Culture of 1952 was influenced by Soviet archaeology (Lee 
2013). In South Korea, by contrast, scholars trained in the United States or 
American archaeologists interested in Korea played a key role in the develop- 
ment of archaeology (Nelson 2006: 48-51). 


Decolonization in the imperial centers 


Internal colonialism—that which was imposed on non-state societies by settlers 
and their descendants in areas as diverse as North America, northern Scandi- 
navia, Japan, Russia, and Australia—was also profoundly weakened during the 
years of decolonization following World War II. During the years 1939-45, the 
mass extermination of Jews, Gypsies, and other groups by Germany's National 
Socialist government led, at the end of the conflict, to agreements that were 
intended to prevent similar policies in the future. One of the measures then 
adopted was the declaration of the Charter of Human Rights in 1948, which 
served as the basis for many social movements, including the civil rights move- 
ments of the 1950s and 1960s. Within this framework, so-called “action anthro- 
pology’” emerged. This type of anthropology was committed to studying commu- 
nities while assisting them with the practical issues that were major concerns in 
the community. Action anthropology was the idea of Sol Tax, a professor of 


anthropology at the University of Chicago (Stanley 1996; Wax 2008). He had an 
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active role in the organization of the Chicago American Indian Conference in 
1961, in which Native Americans were given a voice for the first time. In it, dis- 
cussion revolved around the policy of the United States towards their communi- 
ties that had crystallized in the US-state “termination policy” or “policy cancella- 
tion.” This policy assumed that American Indians were disappearing and 
voluntarily merging with the rest of the nation (Stanley 1996; S133). The accept- 
ance of indigenous views in this conference and shortly afterward in other similar 
actions extended to other areas previously under the aegis of the British Empire, 
including Australia where the local section of ICOMOS (the International 
Council on Monuments and Sites) adopted the Burra Charter with Guidelines 
for the Conservation of Places of Cultural Significance in 1979. This charter, 
which has gone through several editions since the initial one, undermined the 
privileged elitist position held until then by non-native heritage managers. The 
spirit created by the Burra Charter has also been seen in discussions at the World 
Archaeological Congress since it was first held in 1986, and in the book series 
One World Archaeology that emerged from it. Most of the measures related to the 
decolonization of internal colonialist archaeology, including new legislation and 
institutions, have been taken up in North America (see Colwell, this volume), 
Australia (see McGrath, this volume) and New Zealand, and many other coun- 


tries, including those in Latin America, are now following suit. 
CONCLUSIONS 


This chapter has presented an overview of the relationship between imperialism 
and archaeology in the last two hundred years. Two major periods have been 
identified, the first covering the nineteenth century and the first decades of the 
following century, and the second from World War II, leaving the interwar peri- 
od between the First and Second World Wars as a hinge epoch between imperi- 
alism and the post-colonial era. Following a brief summary of the main historical 
events related to the topic under analysis in each of these two periods, the discus- 
sion of imperial and post-colonial archaeology has been structured into three 
main axes: the institutionalization of archaeology, the human base of such activi- 
ties, and the ideology of imperial and post-colonial archaeologies. 

Several types of imperialism have been proposed here, including formal 
imperialism or colonialism, in which a state has political control over territories 
beyond its frontiers. In this type of imperialism, most, if not all, archaeologists 
come from the imperial power. In the case of informal imperialism, control is not 
(at least overtly) political and, therefore, individuals or representatives of differ- 
ent nations may compete for control of the past, its archaeological monuments, 
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and narratives. A final type of imperialism is informal colonialism, in which set- 
tlers from state societies, or their descendants, inhabit an area with non-state 
communities, and become interested in the region's archaeology. As explained 
above, the imposition of the imperial view of the past, in which colonized people 
were considered inferior, was not always carried out by force. Instead the archae- 
ological institutions established organized exhibitions and published books and 
articles that created narratives and discouraged alternative views of the past as 
unauthorized. 

Imperial archaeology was an ideological by-product of nationalism. This 
explains why, after decolonization, little effort was needed to transform existing 
archaeological narratives of the newly-created states into ones that served nation- 
alist objectives. As shown above, the professionalization of archaeology contin- 
ued in the new political framework, including in non-state ethnic communities 
in countries like the United States and Australia. The professionalization of 
members of these communities is one of the latest steps taken in the universal- 
ization of the language of the past as a way of legitimizing group identity. The 
only reaction against this use of the past has emerged recently in the actions of 
the so-called Islamic State, with the destruction of important archaeological sites 
such as Palmyra and the murder of a leading archaeologist associated with the 
remains (Shaw 2015). Only time will tell whether their actions will be followed 
by others, but for the moment they seem to be an isolated reaction against 
archaeology as a useful source of identity creation and social stability. 
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CHAPTER 2 


German Archaeology in Occupied Eastern 
Europe during World War II: 
A Case of Colonial Archaeology? 


Hubert Fehr 


COLONIAL ARCHAEOLOGY AS AN ANALYTICAL CONCEPT 


hat is “colonial archaeology”? There are three ways to answer this ques- 

\ V tion. The first meaning refers to a field of archaeology, which deals with 

the material remains of past and recent empires. This field has already proved to 

be very fruitful and has yielded a vast number of remarkable scholarly works, 

including Gosden (2004), Lyons and Papadopoulos (2002), and Stein (2005), to 
mention just a few. 

The next approach takes political context as a starting point. From this per- 
spective, colonial archaeology is a collective term for those archaeological activi- 
ties that are conducted in a colonial setting and/or by archaeologists from colo- 
nial regimes. On an analytical level colonial archaeology, from this point of view, 
corresponds to “national” and “imperialist” archaeology. Starting from Bruce Trig- 
gers paradigmatic paper from 1984, this approach has stimulated an impressive 
series of publications, too (e.g., Diaz-Andreu 2006; Trigger 1984, 2006; see also 
Diaz-Andreu, this volume). Nonetheless it sometimes seems that the analytical 
potential of this approach is limited since colonial archaeology quite often is not 
very different from archaeology conducted in remote parts of the metropole, 
meaning that colonial archaeology represents a specific form of center—periphery 
relations, Additionally, the distinction among national, colonial, and imperialist 
archaeologies often turns out to be rather diffuse, since there are many transi- 
tional stages between these general ideological concepts (see Diaz-Andreu, this 
volume). 
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While fully acknowledging the potential of the first two approaches, this 
paper will follow the third option, that is, to define colonial archaeology with 
regard to content. In this respect colonial archaeology represents a certain way of 
conducting archaeological work and interacting with local archaeologists and 
archaeological monuments. In other words, it is primarily defined as a practice 
and attitude, and therefore can even occur outside typical colonial contexts in a 
political sense. 

A set of characteristic traits of colonial archaeology relating to its content is 
identified by analyzing a rather extreme example: German archaeologists working 
in the occupied parts of Eastern Europe during World War II. The choice of this 
example might seem idiosyncratic, since we normally do not designate phenomena 
within Europe as “colonial.” However, as the historian Jiirgen Zimmerer has ob- 
served, this narrow view itself is a relic of colonial and Eurocentric thinking, which 
limits the use of the terms “colonies” and “colonialism” by definition to areas outside 
of Europe. Within Europe, scholars prefer to speak of “occupation” and “conquest” 
(Zimmerer 2005: 199-202), even if the phenomena are structurally the same. 

Starting from Edward Said’s seminal work on “Orientalism” (Said 1978), re- 
search in recent decades has successfully uncovered colonialist thinking in mod- 
ern Western scholarship. More recently this led to post-colonial approaches, 
which seek to overcome the problematic intellectual legacy of colonialism. While 
these schools of thought in the field of archaeology have been successfully inte- 
grated both in theoretical considerations (e.g., Gosden 2001) and in practical 
application (e.g., Webster and Cooper 1996), it is especially the wide array of 
current approaches that makes it necessary to give a more specific definition of 
colonialism before taking a closer look at my case study. 

Recent scholarship agrees that colonialism is a complex phenomenon, com- 
promising a large variety of different forms. Because of this, a rather broad defi- 
nition will be used here. In his theoretical outline of colonialism, the historian 
Jiirgen Osterhammel gives the following definition: 


Colonialism is a relationship of domination between an indigenous (or forcibly 
imported) majority and a minority of foreign invaders. The fundamental deci- 
sions affecting the lives of the colonized people are made and implemented by 
the colonial rulers in pursuit of interests that are often defined in a distant 
metropolis. Rejecting cultural compromises with the colonized population, the 
colonizers are convinced of their own superiority and of their ordained man- 
date to rule (Osterhammel 2005: 17-18). 


Starting from this definition, Osterhammel points out three principal traits of 


colonialism. The first is an extreme asymmetry of power between colonizer and 
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colonized, in which not only individual people and certain groups but entire soci- 
eties are “robbed of their historical line of development, externally manipulated 
and transformed according to the needs and interests of the colonial rulers” 
(Osterhammel 2005: 15), The second is the supposed or actual cultural dissimi- 
larity between colonizers and colonized, in which the colonizers are convinced of 
their superiority and refuse any forms of cultural fusion with the colonized. The 
third important trait is that colonialism refers not only to political and economic 
realities, but also bears an ideological dimension, such as a specific interpretation 
of the relationship between groups (Osterhammel 2005: 15-16). 

From a theoretical point of view, colonialism is not necessarily linked to the 
existence of colonies. Colonialism occurred without colonies as well as colonies 
without colonialism (Osterhammel 2005: 17), Against this theoretical background 
it seems logical that in the last decade historiography has identified colonialist ele- 
ments in German politics during World War II more and more frequently. 

While some scholars highlight the fact that the broad application of the term 
“colonialism” also diminishes its value as an analytical tool (Cooper 2005: 26-27, 
47), it seems clear already that the application of the “colonial paradigm” has 
meant a substantial gain for understanding the German expansion during World 
War II (Kithne 2013: 340). This is especially true for those parts of occupied 
East Central and Eastern Europe that suffered most from the German occupa- 
tion, especially Poland, the Baltic states, Belarus, and Ukraine—regions that 
Timothy Snyder (2010) tellingly calls the “Bloodlands.” Several pioneering stud- 
ies have been published, especially on German colonial aspirations toward 
Poland (see, e.g., Furber 2004; Kopp 2012), but also more general studies on 
occupied Eastern Europe (see, e.g., Baranowski 2011). 


NATIONAL SOCIALIST GERMANY AND COLONIALISM 


National Socialist Germany had an ambivalent attitude toward both traditional 
European and German colonialism. On the one hand, most German elites expe- 
rienced the loss of the German colonies in sub-Saharan Africa, Asia, and Ocea- 
nia enforced through the Treaty of Versailles (1918) as a national humiliation 
that needed to be reversed as soon as possible, On the other hand, parts of the 
Nazi elite were highly critical of traditional colonialism of the pre-World War I, 
Wilhelmine era. This outlook owed in large part to Adolf Hitler, who expressed 
strong disapproval of older German colonialism in his programmatic book Mein 
Kampf, written in the 1920s. In it, Hitler argued that Germany should try to gain 
new territory (“Lebensraum”) in Eastern Europe rather than wasting resources 
overseas. To this end, Hitler announced that he would break with pre-World 
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War I foreign policy after his rise to power (Hitler 2016: 1654-57). Despite 
Hitler's rejection of traditional colonialism, important factions in German socie- 
ty continued to favor the objective of regaining the lost colonies (Linne 2008). 
However, they were forced to soften their propaganda since the regime's priorities 
were directed toward expansion in Eastern Europe. 

In general the heritage of German colonialism before World War I had a 
twofold effect on German occupation policies during World War I. On the one 
hand, the negative image of Wilhelmine-era involvement in Africa and Asia 
caused the German occupiers some hesitation in openly calling their conquests 
in Eastern Europe an “act of colonialism’; on the other hand, it has been argued 
recently that the pre-war colonial experience contributed considerably to the 
brutal practices employed during the occupation of Eastern Europe during 
World War II. In particular, the genocide German colonial forces committed 
against the Herero and Nama in modern-day Namibia from 1904 to 1907 has 
recently been considered a precursor of the European genocidal politics of World 
War II (Zimmerer 2011). Other scholars refute this theory and point out the 
more general background of Nazi politics in European colonialism (Kiihne 
2013). Recent historical research has also shown that certain elements of the 
colonial attitude among German intellectuals toward Eastern Europe date back 
to the mid-nineteenth century (Kopp 2011), and thus long before the establish- 


ment of German colonies abroad. 
WORLD WAR II AS A COLONIALIST (AND IMPERIALIST) WAR 


This study opens with a comparison of the development of archaeology in certain 
occupied countries in East Central and Eastern Europe—especially Poland and 
the Soviet Union—with German policy in occupied territories in the west and 
north of Europe. Inspired by the historical interpretation asserting that National 
Socialist Germany actually fought two different wars during World War II, this 
approach starts from the premise that while German expansion into western and 
northern Europe resembled much in the tradition of imperialist wars, its con- 
quests in the east clearly showed characteristic attributes of colonialism (Herbert 
2014: 428-35). 

To avoid any misinterpretation, it should be stressed that this “imperialist 
way” of occupation also led to horrific crimes against inhabitants of occupied 
countries, starting with Jewish citizens, who were robbed and exterminated in 
the course of the Holocaust. Victims also included those identified as “gypsies,” 
homosexuals, communists, priests, members of resistance groups, and many 
more. In general, however, the National Socialist regime did not regard the entire 
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population of occupied territories as hostile and racially inferior. In particular, 
the populations of allegedly “Germanic” countries such as Denmark, the Nether- 
lands, and Norway, were regarded as part of the “Germanic family.’ Similarly, the 
inhabitants of France and Belgium were considered to be closely related to the 
German people. Because of this perspective, regimes of the German occupation 
tried to influence local populations in favor of Germany and National Socialism, 
such as seeking volunteers for “Germanic” units within the Waffen-SS (Fig. 2.1). 

Another principal objective was to exploit economic resources of the occu- 
pied countries with the least effort possible. As already mentioned previously in 
Osterhammel’s theory, colonizers typically stress the fundamental dissimilarity 
between them and the colonized. This attitude, and the political consequence 
resulting from it, can be clearly recognized in the general outline of the German 
occupation regime in East Central and Eastern Europe. The German Reich 
planned and started to expel and even annihilate the existing population and to 
replace it with residents of German ethnicity, While this kind of colonialism was 
also planned for some regions in occupied Western Europe, in particular parts of 
Western France like Burgundy, similar plans in East Central and Eastern Europe 
went much further and had begun even during the war. According to a long-term 
plan of National Socialism, the war in the east should be a fight for Lebensraum. 
In other words, the main objective of the assault on Poland and thereafter the 
Soviet Union was to conquer and acquire vast territories, where German 
colonists could settle. According to the ideological concept of the Ostraum (East- 
ern space), Germans were a “people without space” (Volk ohne Raum), meaning 





VLAANDEREN 
vraagt Soldaten 


Meld U aan voor de Waffen-$; of voor het 
Vrijwilligerslegioen , Vlaanderen”, bij het 
Ersatzkommando der Waffen-44, 
Koningin Elisabethlaan, 22 - Antwerpen. 











FiGure 2,1, Propaganda for the Flemish division of the Waffen-SS, 
published in Belgium in 1943. From De Vlag (1943) 6: 10. 
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that they allegedly did not have sufficient territory and natural resources necessary 
for further growth; it was thought that the newly conquered territories would 
ensure the prosperity of the German people well into the future. 

The name given by the National Socialist regime to the so-called Reichspro- 
tektorat Bohmen und Mihren (Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia) after the 
forced division of Czechoslovakia in March 1939 suggests a colonial attitude, 
similar to the so-called Generalgouvernement (General Government), which the 
German Reich created in Central Poland in October 1939. Hans Frank, the first 
notorious chief of administration in the Generalgouvernement, argued that all 
his policies were led by the “will of the Fiihrer that this territory will be the first 
colony of the German nation” (Herbert 2014: 399). 

Although Nazi leaders occasionally used the term “colony” in this context, 
colonialism in the traditional sense neither formed a central part of their ideolo- 
gy, nor was the establishment of “colonies” an important objective of their occu- 
pation policies, The establishment of colonial regimes in the occupied territories 
was thought rather to be an intermediate stage in the process of gaining new “liv- 
ing space” for the German people and extending the German Reich further 
toward the east. In a speech to members of the SS in November 1942, Heinrich 
Himmler put it this way: “Today colony, tomorrow settlement area, and the day 
after tomorrow: part of the Reich” (Reichsfiihrers SS 1942), 

To a certain extent, these plans were put into practice. According to the ide- 
ology of Heim ins Reich (back to the Reich), German-speaking minorities in sev- 
eral parts of Europe, who were living there sometimes for many centuries, were 
motivated to leave their homes. Coming from the Baltic states, southwest Rus- 
sia, and Romania, in addition to South Tyrol, they were encouraged to settle in 
newly conquered territory, thus transforming these areas into German land. In 
Western Europe, for example, during a brief period in 1940, Burgundy was con- 
sidered a new homeland for former inhabitants of South Tyrol. After the inva- 
sion of the Soviet Union in summer 1941, however, the plan was changed again: 
now Crimea was considered their new homeland. 

A much worse fate was endured by various populations in Poland after Sep- 
tember 1939 and inhabitants of the western parts of the Soviet Union after sum- 
mer 1941. According to the Molotov-Ribbentrop pact from September 1939, 
Poland was divided into three parts. First, the western regions of Poland with 
Poznan and Lodz were annexed to the Reich. Second, certain central regions 
including Warsaw and Cracow were transformed into the Generalgouvernement, 
ruled by German officers. Third, the eastern parts of Poland, which today belong 
to Ukraine and Belarus, became part of the Soviet Union until the invasion in 
1941, when Germany started to expand its colonial politics even farther east. 
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It is clear that the main obstacle to these settlement politics was the resident 
population. For this reason, German authorities not only started to expel tens of 
thousands Polish citizens (Herbert 2014: 399), but they also murdered large 
numbers of people regarded as racially inferior, among these millions of Jews. 
This politics of expulsion and annihilation continued after invasion of the Sovi- 
et Union. Right from the start, for example, German authorities planned to aug- 
ment the rations of their invasion troops with food produced on the conquered 
land. They even considered exporting it to the Reich—in full awareness that this 
would lead to the death of large numbers of the resident population (Herbert 
2014: 433-35). Soviet prisoners of war thus received insufficient amounts of 
food from their German captors, leading, in addition to other cruelties, to the 
death of about 2.7 million captured Soviet soldiers during the war (Herbert 
2014: 444-45). 


PROTAGONISTS: GERMAN ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTIONS 
DURING WORLD WAR II 


To understand the dynamics of archaeological politics during the war, it is neces- 
sary to outline at least briefly the institutional structure of German archaeology. 
It consisted, on the one hand, of institutions that predated the Nazi period. Apart 
from archaeological museums and regional departments for archaeological her- 
itage management, which were crucial to archaeological research from the nine- 
teenth century, the German Archaeological Institute (DAI) played a central role. 
Founded in the first half of the nineteenth century, the DAI maintained branch 
institutes in several countries of Southern Europe and the Near East. Originally 
dedicated to the study of classical archaeology, it came under pressure during the 
Nazi period because of its focus on classical antiquity and its alleged neglect of the 
study of Germanic antiquity (Vigener 2012: 67-70). Members of the DAI were 
active during the war especially as members of the archaeological branch of the 
Militdrischer Kunstschutz des Heeres (Art Protection Service of the German Army) 
(Fehr 2013). This institution, however, existed only in those occupied countries 
that were governed directly by a German military administration, including 
France, Belgium, Serbia, Greece, and, from 1943, Italy. In addition, there were 
two newly founded National Socialist institutions. These included the Reichs- 
bund fiir Deutsche Vorgeschichte, which was led by prehistorian Hans Reinerth 
(Schébel 2002). This institution was a branch of the so-called Kampfbund fir 
Deutsche Kultur, led by Alfred Rosenberg who regarded himself as an intellectu- 
al mentor of National Socialism (Piper 2005). On the other hand, there was the 
Ahnenerbe (Inherited from the Forefathers), an organization closely affiliated 
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with the SS. Its preeminence owed to the fact that Heinrich Himmler, head of 
the SS, was very interested in Germanic prehistory and a variety of esoteric ideas 
that were closely related to this field (Longerich 2010: 265-308). 

By 1936-37, Rosenberg’s and Reinerth’s attempts to gain control over all 
archaeological institutions in Germany had already failed, mainly because of 
Reinerth’s arrogant manner of claiming power. The Ahnenerbe, in contrast, 
became increasingly influential over the same time period. Because of this imbal- 
ance of power, it has been argued repeatedly and convincingly, that Rosenberg 
and Reinerth had lost the fight for supremacy in German archaeology even at 
this early phase of the German Reich. 

After Germany started the war, however, Reinerth and his limited number 
of followers became quite influential again. One characteristic feature of the Nazi 
state was a great variety of competing state and party institutions with overlap- 
ping fields of activity. Rosenberg was also the head of the foreign office of the 
Nazi party, and thus had influence over cultural policy in the occupied territories 
of Western Europe. The so-called Einsatzstab Reichsleiter Rosenberg (Reich- 
Leader Rosenberg Taskforce) actively looted “Jewish” art collections. Additional- 
ly, in July 1941, Hitler appointed Rosenberg as Reichsminister ftir die besetzten 
Ostgebiete (Reich Minister of the Occupied Eastern Territories). This position 
made him head of the German civil administration in the so-called Reichskom- 
missariat Ostland (in the Baltic states and Belarus) and Reichskommissariat 
Ukraine (namely in the Ukraine and neighboring parts of Russia). Because of 
this position, Reinerth and his followers had free rein in Eastern Europe, while 
their opponents of the Ahnenerbe initially were in a position of strategic disad- 
vantage. Himmler and his ever-growing SS empire, however, were active in vari- 
ous military and police/ terror duties. Furthermore, Hitler named Himmler 
Reichskommissar zur Festigung des Deutschen Volkstums (Reich Commission- 
er for the Consolidation of German Nationhood), which put him in charge of all 
plans concerning the “Germanization’” of Eastern Europe. Himmler interpreted 
this position quite broadly; he regarded archaeological research about alleged 
ancient Germanic remains in Eastern Europe as part of his mandate. Himmler, 
however, sought to avoid too much direct confrontation with Rosenberg. 
Because of this, Ahnenerbe archaeologists working in East European countries 
usually limited their activities to areas in proximity to the frontline because these 
territories were not under the authority of Rosenberg’ civil administration 
(Mahsarski 2011: 236, 271-72). 

In summary one can say that German archaeology in the occupied territories 
was characterized by the fierce rivalry between old and new institutions, especial- 


ly the DAI, the Einsatzstab Reichsleiter Rosenberg, and the Ahnenerbe. In many 
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respects, this tension also reflected a colonial attitude. Namely, archaeological her- 
itage of occupied territories seems to have been regarded primarily as war booty, 
with all stakeholders trying to secure the largest share for themselves. 


Key HISTORICAL CONCEPTS OF THE NATIONAL SOCIALIST REGIME 


As previously mentioned, a key point of colonialism was maintaining the notion 
of cultural (and racial) dissimilarity between the colonizers and the colonized. 
Together with other historical disciplines, archaeology played an important role 
in this context. For instance, archaeological evidence was used on the one hand to 
show the different background and the allegedly low cultural standards of the 
Eastern European, primarily Slavonic, population, On the other, German archae- 
ologists were intensively investigating the remains of ancient German tribes who 
once lived in the conquered space; in this way they contributed to the ideological 
justification of the colonialist venture. 

Several historical arguments were employed to justify the colonial aspira- 
tions of the German Reich, and were supported by evidence taken from archae- 
ology, together with history, linguistics, physical anthropology, and folklore stud- 
ies. The main argument was based on a combination of linguistic and racial 
theories: the alleged “Nordic race” was regarded as most valuable. German schol- 
ars frequently argued that all cultural achievements in European history owed to 
early migrations of members of the Nordic race to the south. The supposed first 
wave of migration from the north was dated to the Neolithic period. They attrib- 
uted both Greek and Roman civilizations, but also, for example, those of the 
ancient Hittites in Anatolia, to the Nordic race. 

The period after the end of the Western Roman Empire, the so-called migra- 
tion period, occupied an important place for German scholars: they argued that in 
this period, Germanic tribes not only defeated the Roman Empire but also man- 
aged to settle large parts of Europe. They were represented by the Vandals, Goths, 
and Suebi on the Iberian Peninsula and in North Africa; Anglo-Saxons in Britain, 
Franks and Burgundians in France; Lombards in Italy; and the Goths in modern 
Crimea and southern Russia. They argued that during the migration period, a first 
“Germanic” Europe, dominated by northern warriors, had existed, and now Nazi 
Germany sought to establish it again. Politically this argumentation—and alleged 
archaeological proof for it—was useful because it suggested that large parts of the 
population of Western Europe were of Germanic descent. Following this line of 
thought, some scholars argued, for example, that not only French-speaking inhab- 
itants of Wallonia in southern Belgium were actually Germanic, but also large parts 
of the population of northern France (Fehr 2010: 365-86) (Fig, 2.2). 
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FIGuRE 2.2, Map of then-current territory of Poland. Alleged settlement areas 
of Germanic tribes in the Late Roman period. From SS-Leitheft (1942) 6: 9. 


Another politically important epoch was the Viking Age. Archaeological evi- 
dence of this period was used to demonstrate shared ancestry of the German 
people and inhabitants of Scandinavia, an area where Nazi Germany intensively 
tried to recruit volunteers for the “Germanic” units of the Waffen-SS. In Eastern 
Europe, by contrast, German scholars often followed the old, nineteenth-centu- 
ry “Norman theory”—developed during the late eighteenth century, this theory 
argued that emergence of states in Slavic areas was exclusively caused by North- 
ern migrants, particularly in Russia during the age of Kievan Rus, in Poland dur- 
ing the Piast dynasty, and among the Czech under the reign of the first 
Pfemyslids (Rohrer 2012: 50-53). During the nineteenth century, this theory 
was fiercely critiqued by “anti- Normanist” Russian scholars. In the twentieth cen- 
tury, archaeological evidence played a growing role in the debate, which sometimes 
even today is overshadowed by nationalism (Melnikova 2013). Considering the 
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political context, it was significant that German scholars in East European coun- 
tries were eager to find archaeological traces of Viking influence (on the archaeo- 
logical evidence, see, e.g., Duczko 2004). However, one has to bear in mind that 
the “Norman theory” on the origin of East European states was popular not only 
in Germany, but predominant among Western scholars in the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury (Riasanovsky 1947), 

At the same time, German scholars were quite ready to argue that their local 
colleagues were deliberately suppressing archaeological evidence. One example of 
this is a visit by Herbert Jankuhn, a specialist in North European early historic 
archaeology and the most prominent archaeologist in the Ahnenerbe, to Prague 
in December 1941. In his report to the Ahnenerbe about a visit to an archaeo- 
logical excavation at Prague castle, Jankuhn reasoned that the oldest layers at the 
site from the eleventh century as well as a warrior burial of the same period 
showed the original Germanic character of the site. He accused the Czech ar- 
chaeologists of not publishing these finds for political reasons in order to sup- 
press evidence for “Germanic and German influence” at the center of the 


Piemyslid dynasty (Jankuhn 1941). 


GERMAN AND LOCAL ARCHAEOLOGISTS: 
COLLABORATION AND RESISTANCE 


Maintaining the colonialist idea of cultural dissimilarity was especially problem- 
atic for German scholars when confronted with their local colleagues. German 
archaeologists working in occupied European countries were regularly in contact 
with local archaeologists and archaeological institutions working on the same 
professional level as they were. In many cases, they had been in professional com- 
munication with their colleagues for a long time before the war. During the war, 
there was a wide range of ways in which relations between German archaeolo- 
gists and their local colleagues mutated in varying degrees as a result of the con- 
flict. In some cases, such relations remained nearly unchanged even during the 
war; a well-researched example for this is the renowned Dutch settlement 
archaeologist Albert Egges van Giffen, in whose vast correspondence hardly any 
trace can be found that the Netherlands had been occupied by the German army 
(Eickhoff 2002: 564-73). In a few cases, local archaeologists fully supported 
Nazi archaeology for ideological reasons, and even took part in their archaeolog- 
ical excavations in Eastern Europe. A well-known example is again from the 
Netherlands, the Leiden prehistorian Frans Christiaan Bursch, who participated 
in an SS excavation in occupied Ukraine in 1943 (Eickhoff 2002: 567). Such 


cases, however, were quite rare. It is notable that most of these archaeologists 
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came from Western countries rather than from Eastern Europe, and then, only 
from Allied countries like Hungary. The most important Russian archaeologist 
who supported German research was of German descent: Mikhail Miller, a spe- 
cialist in ancient history and archaeology from Rostow University (Mahsarski 
2011: 261; Modl 2012: 74-75). It is likely that the small number of Eastern 
European collaborators was not because local archaeologists were uninterested in 
National Socialism, but rather because the Nazi institutions were willing to 
accept only colleagues from allegedly race-close Germanic countries as equal part- 
ners. Many local archaeologists in Eastern Europe lost their jobs or were forced 
to work as menial staff for German archaeologists. 

On the opposite side of the spectrum were those archaeologists who had 
been in deep opposition to the nationalistic tendencies of German archaeology 
in the pre-war period, and whose lives were in real danger following the start of 
the German occupation. The most prominent example of this was the Polish 
prehistorian Jézef Kostrzewski, who had taught at Poznan University before 
World War II. After the occupation of Poland, he fled from Poznan and was 
forced to live underground with a fake identity, always in fear that the Gestapo 
would catch him. His personal library was confiscated immediately. Kostrzews- 
ki, however, managed to continue his scientific work, writing several books that 


were published after the war (Makiewicz 2002: 522). 
FATE OF UNIVERSITIES AND RESEARCH INSTITUTIONS 


According to Osterhammel’s definition introduced previously in this chapter, one 
characteristic feature of colonialism is that the colonizers prohibit any independ- 
ent development of colonized society, making certain that important decisions are 
made in the metropolitan center or by institutions controlled by the colonial 
power. In the field of archaeology this primarily affected research institutions, 
especially universities, on the one hand, and institutions entrusted with the pro- 
tection of archaeological monuments, on the other. 

From the colonizers’ viewpoint, control over archaeological records and their 
historical interpretation was also important since, as Osterhammel points out, it 
always included an ideological dimension. During World War II in Eastern 
Europe, archaeological sources were used in two ways. First, they were used to 
prove the idea of German superiority in comparison to the indigenous Slavic 
population, and second, to provide a historical justification for the German 
expansion toward Eastern Europe. 

Moreover, the comparison of this case with development in occupied West- 
ern and Northern Europe shows the colonialist particularity of the German 
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occupation regime in the east. In the realm of higher education, it is possible to 
see a clear distinction between Western and Eastern Europe. In occupied Eastern 
Europe, academic life nearly came to a complete end. In Czechoslovakia, the 
Czech Charles University in Prague, with its well-established chair for prehistoric 
archaeology, was closed a couple of months following the German invasion in 
March 1939, Only the German Charles University in Prague, where a chair for 
prehistoric archaeology had first been established in 1929, continued to operate. 
In addition, most museums as well as the state office for the protection of monu- 
ments were taken over by German archaeologists, with only a limited number of 
local scholars permitted to remain in their posts (Motykova 2002: 474-75). 

In Poland, all universities were closed by force, and there was no plan to re- 
open them after the war. This was true not only for Poznan University, whose 
archaeological department with Jozef Kostrzewski, was regarded as the main cen- 
ter of anti-German tendencies in Polish archaeology, but also for the universities 
of Warsaw and Krakéw. Indeed, faculty members of the famous Jaggelionian Uni- 
versity in Krakéw were all captured in November 1939 and many were sent to 
concentration camps (Maczyniska 2002: 513-14). Instead, German authorities 
opened the German-language Reichsuniversitat Posen at Poznan, which also pos- 
sessed a chair for prehistoric archaeology (Makiewicz 2002: 527-30). 

In Western Europe, the situation was completely different. Most universities 
in the occupied Western countries continued to function during the German 
occupation. An interesting case is the University of Ghent in Belgium, which had 
been a center of critical historical research on Germany before 1939, Instead of 
closing the university, as was done in Eastern Europe, the German administra- 
tion forced the university to accept a number of German “guest professors’ like 
the prehistorian Kurt Tackenberg from Bonn, who was intended to influence the 
students and faculty staff in a pro-German direction (Fehr 2010: 502-13). 

There is only one exception to the general continuity of university teaching 
in the occupied territories in the west: the University of Strasbourg in Alsace, 
which had been German-speaking before World War I. Due to the proximity of 
Strasbourg to the German border, its faculty fled to central France after the war 
began. After the invasion of France in spring 1940 and following the annexation 
of Alsace-Lorraine, German authorities not only prevented the faculty from 
returning to Strasbourg but also began to establish a new German university. 
The Reichsuniversitat StraSburg was equipped with a chair in prehistoric 
archaeology and one for“ West European’ (i.e., Roman) archaeology (Fehr 2010: 
494-96). Because the exiled members of the Université de Strasbourg continued 
to teach and conduct research in central France, German authorities first tried to 
urge the Vichy Regime to close what remained of the institutions. Subsequently, 
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they instituted such objectives by force and sent some of the faculty members to 
concentration camps. 

Another way to gain influence over local academia was to establish new 
research institutes. Again, it seems that German authorities were much more 
cautious about doing so in Western Europe than in Eastern Europe. In the sum- 
mer of 1941, for example, there was a debate within the German Archaeological 
Institute as to whether it should open a branch in Paris. This plan, however, was 
dropped quickly because leading members of the DAI were afraid that French 
scholars would interpret the establishment of such an institute as provocation 
(Fehr 2010: 430). One of the archaeologists working in Paris for the Kun- 
stschutz, Wilhelm Schleiermacher, in particular, spoke against exploiting the 
occupation for this purpose. He argued that it was rather necessary to focus on 
the post-war period, when a good working relationship with local researchers 
would be much more valuable that an institute in Paris that would be nothing 
other than a “thorn in the side of French research’ (Schleiermacher 1940). 

In Eastern Europe, by contrast, German scholars did not feel the same need 
to restrain themselves. The most important research facility established there 
was the Institut fiir Deutsche Ostarbeit (Institute for Eastern German Re- 
search), which was founded in Krakéw in April 1941. Located in the buildings 
of the closed university, it hosted a large number of German scholars and sever- 
al local assistants. Among the several departments established for natural sci- 
ences and humanities, there also was a department for prehistoric archaeology, 
led by the prehistorian Werner Radig (Schweizer-Strobel and Strobel 2004: 
242-51). 


ROBBERY OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL COLLECTIONS AND FINDS 
AND CONTROL OF EXCAVATIONS 


Concerning the treatment of archaeological collections, great differences between 
west and east existed in German policies. In western and northern Europe, Ger- 
man authorities generally respected the public property of archaeological arti- 
facts. This approach does not mean that there was no looting of cultural proper- 
ty—quite the contrary, as the Einsatzstab Reichsleiter Rosenberg robbed a great 
number of works of art which were owned by Jewish citizens. However, this 
seems not to have been the case with archaeological finds, as most archaeological 
collections in western and northern Europe were not privately owned but the 
property of public museums or local archaeological societies, The military admin- 
istration even tried to secure them both from destruction and looting by German 
troops. However, the archaeological branch of the abovementioned Kunstschutz 
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was not very successful with this assignment. It could not, for example, protect 
important megaliths of Brittany from destruction since they were used for forti- 
fication projects of the German military (Perschke 2014: 118-32). 

As I have already shown elsewhere, the prime motive for the German occu- 
pation forces to establish the Kunstschutz in western Europe was the experience 
of World War I, when Allied propaganda successfully denounced German forces 
as “Vandals” and “barbarians” (Fehr 2010: 417-29). During World War II, the 
German military tried to avoid providing Allied media with good opportunities 
to do so again. Additionally, they resisted provoking unnecessary trouble among 
the local population. That does not mean that they had no plans to claim archae- 
ological finds from Western Europe for Germany. However, this phase of 
absorption was postponed until the time after the German Endsieg (final victo- 
ry). One member of the Kunstschutz in Paris, the classical archaeologist Hans 
Mobius, was even assigned to compile a list of archaeological objects in French 
museums that originated from Germany and should be claimed back after the 
end of the war (Maischberger 2002: 216). 

In contrast, in Eastern Europe, German authorities and archaeologists began 
looting archaeological collections immediately after the German conquest. On this 
wide-ranging topic, there is room to mention only a few examples here. The so- 
called Kommando Paulsen, for example, gained notoriety for looting archaeologi- 
cal and other art collections in Poland in the first weeks after the German occupa- 
tion. Led by a specialist for Viking Age archaeology, Peter Paulsen, this 
SS-Kommando was sent to Poland in order to “secure” archaeological artifacts 
(Mezyriski 2000). The basis for their work was a list of archaeological institutions 
in Poland that previously had been compiled by the prehistorian Ernst Petersen 
from Breslau, and which was given to the general secretary of the Ahnenerbe in 
mid-September 1939 (Mezyniski 2000: 26-33). The SS-Kommando Paulsen 
became notorious for their aggressive techniques. On November 9, 1939, clad in 
black SS uniforms, they arrived at the National Archaeological Museum at War- 
saw, and started packing archaeological finds without telling the museum staff who 
they were and without signing receipts for the confiscated objects. The museum 
staff were not informed beforehand of the intruders’ identity, much less the time 
and date of their arrival; thus they had no idea who removed the most valuable 
parts of their collection (Pietrowska 2004: 264-65). In the report about the loot- 
ing, Paulsen argued that they concentrated on “Germanic and closely related mate- 
rial’; in some cases, however, such as the Late Antique golden medallion from 
Boroczyce, finds were taken just because they were valuable (Mezynski 2000: 61). 

The ruthless behavior of German archaeologists in this case was fostered 
by their perception of this museum as especially hostile towards German 
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archaeology. With obvious satisfaction, the activity report of the Kommando 
mentioned that they confiscated the most valuable parts of the National Archae- 
ological Museum in Warsaw, which had been “one of the most important and 
active devil's workshops against Germany” (Mezynski 2000: 61). The chaotic 
plundering of Polish museums came to an end after establishment of the Gener- 
algouvernement. The head of administration, Hans Frank, prohibited further 
looting, not because he intended to protect the local cultural heritage but rather 
because he felt that it would diminish his authority if other Nazi institutions 
removed art objects from his sphere of control. 

After the consolidation of German administration in Poland, the exploita- 
tion of archaeological monuments and artifacts gained a new dimension. First, 
German scholars took over important excavations for which local archaeologists’ 
scientific interpretations did not fit their ideological orientation; there is no 
known similar case in occupied Western Europe. The most significant example 
in this context is Jozef Kostrzewski’s famous excavation at Biskupin, which had 
gained international attention before the war (see, e.g., Kostrzewski 1938). Pol- 
ish archaeologists of the pre-war period had interpreted the Late Bronze and 
Early Iron Age settlement at Biskupin of the so-called Lusatian culture as proto- 
Slavic, which German scholars had refuted vehemently with regard to Biskupin 
Lusatian culture in general, In order to gain control of Biskupin, the Ahnenerbe 
took over the site and launched another excavation campaign in 1942 (Pietrow- 
ska 1997/98: 265-70). They even tried to change the name of the site by invent- 
ing the new, artificial German name “Urstatt” (Schleiff 1942). 

Concerning the ambivalent attitude toward colonialism mentioned previ- 
ously, an article in the journal SS-Leithefte, which was used for ideological 
instruction of all SS members, is quite revealing. The article titled, “The settler 


in the East is not a colonist,’ argued: 


Everybody who is settling in the Eastern space is plowing on sacred soil! It can 
happen ... that [a settler’s] ... plowshare releases a proof for this, ... much more 
conclusive than parchment and paper. A piece of evidence of old Germanic set- 
tlement in the East. We have such evidence in the form of archaeological finds 
that document Germanic title to Eastern soil clearly and visibly to the whole 
world; everybody who is settling in the East is not a colonist, but rather the heir 
of our fathers, who ... had to give way from this ground because of lack of land 
or because wanderlust drove them away and there was no Reich to guard them 


by sword (Anonymous 1942: 6-7) (Fig. 2.3). 


Developments similar to those that occurred in Poland in late 1939 took 
place in the summer of 1941 in occupied parts of the Soviet Union. More than 
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Figure 2.3. Map of then-current territory of Poland: 
“Our beautiful German eastern land.’ SS-Leitheft (1942) 6: 17. 


in Poland, but similar to the situation that occurred in occupied France, the cir- 
cumstances here were characterized by rivalry between Reinerth and Rosenberg 
on one side and members of the Ahnenerbe on the other. As already indicated, 
the Sonderstab Vorgeschichte (Special Task Force for Prehistory) and the Ein- 
satzstab Reichsleiter Rosenberg were in a strong position because of the role of 
Alfred Rosenberg as Reichsminister fiir die besetzten Ostgebiete (Reich Minis- 
ter for the Occupied Eastern Territories). Based on this authority, members of 
this governmental entity formed several teams of archaeologists in various parts 
of the occupied Soviet Union. Their main task was to “secure” archaeological col- 
lections and conduct rescue excavations. In a few cases, they carried out research 
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excavations. Members of the Sonderstab also published articles about “German- 
ic’ finds in Ukraine and gave special attention to Viking-Age finds from Kiev 
(see, e.g., Rada 1943). 

In the first phase of its activity, the Sonderstab Vorgeschichte did not trans- 
port archaeological finds to Germany. However, after the fortunes of the German 
army definitively declined in the winter of 1943-44, they started to move large 
quantities of artifacts to the Reich via Lvov and Krakéw. Most objects came from 
the rich collections in Kiev and Dnjepropetrowsk. In addition to hundreds of 
boxes of finds, German authorities seized archaeological books, photographs, 
and archival records. Only a part of these collections could be secured by Amer- 
ican forces after the war and subsequently returned to the Soviet Union (Heuss 
2002: 549-50). 

By contrast, Reinerth’s and Rosenberg’s rivals from the Ahnenerbe limited 
their activities to the hinterland of the frontlines; they were especially interested 
in Crimea and adjoining parts of Ukraine and Russia where the SS-Sonderkom- 
mando Jankuhn (SS Special Task Force Jankuhn) was active in 1942 and 1943. 
The commando, which consisted of prehistorians Herbert Jankuhn, Walter Ker- 
sten, and Wolf von Seeberg, looked for archaeological collections that they con- 
fiscated and sent to the Reich. They looted in much smaller quantities than 
Rosenberg’s archaeologists. Most of the twenty-seven boxes of artifacts and the 
cargo of a truck that they sent to Berlin were lost and have not since been locat- 
ed. In particular, they paid special attention to the allegedly “Gothic finds” in 
Crimea and its vicinity. To their disappointment, however, they discovered that 
Soviet authorities had already transported the most valuable objects to secure 
places farther east in the Soviet Union. Much of the documentation, however, 
had been left at the museums; these materials have been lost since this period, 
and their absence continues to hinder research on the finds even today. 

This special interest in “Gothic” finds north of the Black Sea had a much 
more specific background than just the typical interest of German archaeologists 
in all allegedly “Germanic” finds: German authorities planned to establish a large 
German colony in Crimea, as already mentioned above, This idea was put for- 
ward by the so-called Generalplan Ost (Master Plan East), which had been 
developed on behalf of Heinrich Himmler. The most complete final draft of this 
plan, compiled by the Berlin agrarian scientist Konrad Meyer, was finished in 
July 1942 (Heinemann 2006: 45-72). It described plans to transform Crimea 
and the neighboring Chersones territory into a Gotengau (Gothic district), 
including the resettlement here of German-speaking inhabitants from South 
Tyrol and the renaming of the cities of Simferopol as “Gotenburg” and Sevasto- 
pol as “Theoderichshafen.’ It is obvious that all activities of the SS-Sonderkom- 
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mando Jankuhn must be seen in the context of this plan, in which Heinrich 
Himmler himself had great interest. Himmler visited the Crimea for this reason 
in October 1942 (Mahsarski 2011: 265-70). 

The excavation by the Ahnenerbe in Solonje near Dnjepropetrowsk in July 
1943 belongs to the same political context. In this case, the actual excavation 
work was conducted not by members of the Sonderkommando themselves but 
by colleagues from other European countries, in particular Frans Christiaan 
Bursch and Willem de Boone from the Netherlands and Mikhail Miller from 
Ukraine, who collaborated with the help of twenty Soviet prisoners of war 
(Mahsarski 2011: 271-72). 

During their mission in Ukraine and southern Russia, the Sonderkomman- 
do Jankuhn closely collaborated with the SS “Wiking” Division, which partly 
consisted of volunteers from occupied “Germanic” countries; it was also provid- 
ed with assistance from the Sonderkommando 11b of the Einsatzkommando D 
of the SD (Security Service), who, at least in one museum at Maikop in the 
northern Caucasus region, helped members of the Sonderkommando Jankuhn 
to pack up archaeological finds. In addition, the Sonderkommando 11b general- 
ly arranged the transportation for the Sonderkommando. In their work, the Son- 
derkommando Jankuhn came very close to sites of mass murder; indeed, during 
the same period members of the Einsatzkommando were responsible for mass 


killings of Jews in the areas directly behind the frontline (Pringle 2006: 224-26). 


ORGANIZATION OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL HERITAGE MANAGEMENT, 
PUBLICATIONS, AND EXHIBITIONS 


As previously mentioned, the German authorities needed to maintain a function- 
ing system of archaeological heritage management in order to exploit archaeolo- 
gy for political purposes. This was the only way to obtain a systematic overview 
of the archaeological sources potentially at their disposal. Additionally, they want- 
ed to be prepared if archaeological artifacts were uncovered unexpectedly during 
the course of various projects. One challenge in maintaining such a system was 
that the institutions only worked successfully if local specialists were involved, at 
least initially. It is important to note that in several occupied countries, German 
authorities encountered well-established state authorities for the protection of 
archaeological monuments, especially in Denmark, Norway, and the Netherlands, 
but also in Czechoslovakia and Poland. 

Although Western and East Central Europe were not essentially different 
regarding the state of archaeological heritage management, German authorities 
dealt with existing infrastructure in the two regions very differently. In Western 
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European countries, local authorities mostly stayed in office; in Norway, even the 
Riksantikvar Harry Fett, whom German occupiers thought was Jewish, kept his 
position during the war, although none other than Herbert Jankuhn suggested 
that he should be removed from his position (Aavitsland 2014: 469-505). The 
general strategy seems to have been to try to gain influence over the heads of such 
departments, and thus to get access to local archaeology resources. It is clear that 
German policy was not intended to destroy these well-functioning systems. In 
particular, the occupiers refrained from putting German scholars directly in 
charge of local archaeological institutions. 

In this context, France and Belgium are interesting cases: neither country 
had centralized state authorities for the protection of archaeological monuments 
before the war. In both cases German authorities tried to develop such institu- 
tions—for political reasons, of course. In Belgium, the archaeological depart- 
ment at Musée Cinquantenaire took over the responsibility for all archeological 
sites, led by the Brussels archaeologist Jacques Breuer. It was even kept secret that 
this step was suggested by the German occupation forces; in public the idea was 
maintained that this step was taken independently by Belgian authorities (Fehr 
2010: 487-91). Further plans, especially concerning the enactment of a law on 
excavations, however, were not realized (Beyen 2013: 425-30). 

In France, domestic archaeology was traditionally conducted by local archae- 
ological societies, which did not want central institutions from Paris to interfere 
in their respective spheres of influence. In September 1941 and January 1942, 
the Vichy government issued two laws, named after the education minister of the 
Vichy government, Jér6me Carcopino, which completely reorganized archaeolo- 
gy in France. According to the first law, formal permission was required before 
starting an excavation. The second law created a commission of the Centre 
national de la recherche scientifique (CNRS), which was in charge of all archae- 
ological activities. 

The political background of the Carcopino laws is a matter of debate among 
scholars. Some scholars stress the collaborationist character of the Vichy regime, 
and suggest that the Carcopino laws were inspired by German authorities (see 
Olivier 1998; 243-50; Perschke 2014: 102-103). Other scholars point to the fact 
that Carcopino and some of his close collaborators were already concerned with 
the problem of protecting the monuments before the war, and just used the 
opportunity under the Vichy regime to establish a legal framework, which had not 
been possible previously (Corcy-Debray 2003; Reboul 2009: 121-23). While it 
has not been possible to prove that the German authorities actually fostered the 
creation of the Carcopino laws like they did in Belgium, it is clear these laws were 
welcomed by officials of the German occupation, One occasion shows this very 
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clearly: the laws of the Vichy France applied only to the central and southern parts 
of France, which were controlled by the Vichy government, but not to German- 
occupied northern and western France. However, in October 1941 the German 
military administration explicitly allowed the first Carcopino law to be applied in 
occupied France as well (Corcy-Debray 2003: 331). 

In contrast, in Eastern Europe German authorities completely took over 
archaeological heritage management. In most occupied territories, they created 
entirely new institutions with German scholars as staff. Normally these institu- 
tions were organized as Landesdmter fiir Vorgeschichte. The first of these was 
created in Poznan in August 1940 (Makiewicz 2002: 523). In the Generalgou- 
vernement, the Institut ftir Deutsche Ostarbeit in Krakéw took over this func- 
tion in 1941 (Schweizer-Strobel and Strobel 2004: 245). The last two new 
archaeological institutions were finally founded in 1942: the Bezirksamt fur die 
Vor- und Frithgeschichte Weifrutheniens in Minsk (Engel 1943; Gasche 2005) 
and, in November 1942, a Landesinstitut fiir Bodendenkmalpflege in Kiev 
(Mahsarski 2011: 271). In these institutions, local archaeologists were employed 
in minor positions, both because their knowledge was indispensable and there 
were not enough German scholars to occupy all positions. 

Another striking difference between West and East may be observed in 
archaeological publications. In Western Europe, archaeological journals continued 
to be published in local languages. In some cases, even archaeological monographs 
with more or less subtle pro-German propaganda were published in local lan- 
guages, such as in Belgium (De Maeyer 1944). In France, German authorities not 
only fostered the reorganization of domestic archaeology, but they also did not 
prevent the foundation of a new archaeological journal with a nationwide focus as 
a result of the Carcopino laws. The first volume of the journal Gallia—still one of 
the most prestigious journals of French archaeology—was published in 1943. 
From the first issue, it published articles on archaeological sites in Vichy France, 
as well as archaeological activities in the German-occupied zone. 

In Eastern Europe, all publications in local languages were terminated. Fol- 
lowing the conquest, in Warsaw, German authorities found the nearly complete 
sixteenth volume of the Wiadomosci Archeologiczne, the scientific journal of the 
State Archaeological Museum. Since the contributions, which included a 
Festschrift for Joszéf Kostrzewski, contained reports on many hitherto unpub- 
lished finds, the German authorities decided to publish it, amended with a fore- 
word that denounced the allegedly Slavo-centric content of the papers. On the 
front page of the journal, the Polish name of the journal was translated into Ger- 
man as Archdologische Nachrichten (Archaeological News). Also the word 
Schlufband (Final Volume) was added, indicating that there would be no further 
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volumes of the journal (Pietrowska 2004: 265-67) (Fig. 2.4). Instead of contin- 
uing to publish existing journals in local languages in the Eastern parts of 
Europe, new, German-language journals were created, such as the Posener 
Jahrbuch fiir Vor- und Friihgeschichte (Poznan Yearbook for Pre- and Proto-histo- 
ry) and Altbéhmen und Altmdabren (Ancient Bohemia and Moravia). 





» Wiadomosci Archeologiczne” 


Arcddologifde Machricdten 


XVI 
(Sdlufband) 


Pofen 1940 











FiGure 2.4, Title page of journal Wiadomosci 
Archeologiczne (1940), vol. 16. 


The last examples in this context are the sponsorship of propaganda-driven 
exhibitions of archaeology during the war. In Western Europe, such exhibitions 
were aimed at a local audience with the objective of trying to win over citizens to 
the Nazi cause. For this goal, it was necessary to address the population in their 
own language. Thus, the texts in the exhibition Deutsche Gréfse (German Great- 
ness), shown in Brussels in 1942, for example, were written in three languages: 
German, French, and Flemish (Gob 2007). By contrast, similar exhibitions like 
the Germanerbe im Weichselraum (Germanic Heritage in the Vistula Region) 
shown in Krakéw were exclusively made for German visitors and had texts writ- 


ten only in German (Radig 1941) (Fig, 2.5). 
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FIGURE 2.5, Exhibition of “Germanic Heritage in the Vistula Region,’ Krakéw 1941. 
From Germanen-Erbe (1941): 188, fig. 4. 


In occupied Ukraine, the Einsatzstab Reichsleiter Rosenberg displayed an 
archaeological exhibition at Dnepropetrovsk exclusively addressed to the mem- 
bers of the German forces, providing them with the historical background of 
their military endeavor (ModI 2012: 74). There seems to have been little inter- 
est among German authorities to win over the local population to revisionist nar- 
ratives through archaeological exhibitions. 


CONCLUSION 


The starting point for this paper was the recent trend in historiography to apply 
the term “colonialism” to the German expansion toward Eastern Europe during 
World War II. On the one hand, in order to grasp the specific colonialist element 
in this process, this paper refers to the theoretical outline of colonialism devel- 
oped by Jiirgen Osterhammel. On the other hand, this study systematically com- 
pares the development in Eastern Europe with events in occupied Western and 
Northern Europe—that is, areas where the German occupation regime more 
closely followed the traditional model of imperialist wars. 
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This comparison has shown several particularities related to the field of 
archaeology that can be linked to a colonialist attitude. All three characteristic traits 
of colonialism can be recognized in German archaeological activities in occupied 
Eastern Europe. More specifically, the typical asymmetry of power shows in the 
way the German occupation regime dealt with local archaeological institutions, 
which were either subordinated to the control of German authorities or replaced 
by newly founded institutions with German personnel. 

The idea of fundamental dissimilarity between Germans and the local pop- 
ulations also affected the field of archaeology in two respects. On the one hand, 
archaeological sources were used to show the alleged cultural and racial differ- 
ence between the ancient Germans and the Slavic populations of Eastern 
Europe. On the other, it became obvious in the ruthless way that several German 
archaeologists dealt with local archaeologists and archaeological collections— 
more than a few German archaeologists blatantly ignored all traditional rules of 
respect, which had been common within the scientific community. 

Finally, the archaeological contribution to the ideological dimension of colo- 
nialism affected primarily two fields. Archaeology was used in the attempt to 
bolster German sovereignty by giving historical justification for the colonialist 
enterprise—paradoxically, it was argued that archaeological sources proved that 
the newly conquered land had once been German and thus rightfully belonged 
to the German Reich. In a second line of argumentation, the archaeological 
sources were used to argue that the alleged cultural and racial inferiority of the 
indigenous Slavic population had very deep historical roots—in this respect the 
German conquest of East Central and Eastern Europe was configured as an 
important project for the spread of civilization. 
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SECTION II 


COLONIALISM AND NATIONALISM 


olonialism and nationalism are two sides of the same coin, The latter is 

largely a response to, as well as conditioned by, the former. In this section, the 
three contributors explore the complex relationship among colonialism, national- 
ism, and related issues of cultural internationalism, cultural colonialism, and 
regionalism in the practices of archaeology and museum collecting in Nigeria, 
China, and Iran. 

Using Britain’s 1897 seizure of the Benin bronzes and ivories as a case study, 
Neil Brodie rebuts the notion of “cultural internationalism” that scholars such as 
John Merryman and James Cuno have constructed to legitimate the existence of 
encyclopedic museums and their claims to ownership of objects that were looted 
in the course of European imperial and colonial ventures. As Brodie clearly shows 
in this one incident alone, British invaders seized more than three thousand 
bronze and ivory artworks, Their subsequent sale in London was motivated by 
both political and commercial goals: to enforce British colonial rule, open Benin 
to Western trade, and cover expenses of the military expedition. In nineteenth- 
century colonial discourse, however, the savage sack of Benin was masked as a 
mission to suppress “savagery” and “superstition” and bring “civilization” to the peo- 
ple of Africa. Although Britain disapproved of French imperial spoilage and the 
foundation of the Musée Napoléon, international laws against the plunder of art- 
works in wartime did not prevent Britain from committing atrocities against the 
indigenous people of Benin, now modern Nigeria. Brodie unmasks the “cultural 


internationalism’ of late twentieth-century encyclopedic museums as thinly 
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veiled nineteenth-century discourse justifying colonization under the guise of 
spreading the benefits of civilization. 

In a similar vein, Guolong Lai discusses conflicts that impeded cooperation 
between the newly established Institute of History and Philology in Academia 
Sinica and the Freer Galley of Art in Washington, DC in the early stages of 
archaeological excavations at Yinxu, the last capital of China's first archaeological- 
ly attested dynasty. In his negotiations with the Chinese archaeologist Li Ji, the 
American archaeologist Carl Bishop used the rhetoric similar to “cultural interna- 
tionalism” to cover up the imperialist practice of removing artworks from Chi- 
nese soil. However, Bishop's ambitious plan failed in large part because of the rise 
of nationalism in China after political unification in 1927, This chapter provides 
the intellectual and political background to the introduction of Western archae- 
ology into China and the transition from imperial to national archaeology in 
modern China. Ironically, but not surprisingly, nationalist archaeologists adopted 
newly introduced Western “scientific” archaeology to fight both imperialism and 
regionalism. 

Like China, Iran was never formally colonialized, but the dominance of 
Western imperialism was strongly felt and played out in the practice of archaeol- 
ogy throughout the reign of Reza Shah Pahlvi (1925-41). Based on a case study 
of Mohammad Reza Shah Pahlvi'’s (r. 1941-79) celebration in 1971 of the 
2,500-year anniversary of the founding of the Persian Empire by Cyrus the 
Great, Talinn Grigor further illustrates the nationalist uses to which ancient 
ruins at Persepolis were dedicated in modern times. The extravagance of the 
Persepolis celebration ultimately undermined the political authority of the 
Pahlavi dynasty, contributed to the image of a corrupt monarch in the eyes of the 
Iranian masses, and helped catalyze the Islamic Revolution that ended the 
Pahlavi dynasty in 1979. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Problematizing the Encyclopedic Museum: 
The Benin Bronzes and Ivories in 
Historical Context 


Neil Brodie 


uropean colonial expansion during the nineteenth century was accompanied 

by the large-scale acquisition and appropriation of cultural property from 
colonized territories for study and display in museums and art galleries. In 1897, 
in the newly occupied Benin City, in what was to become Nigeria, a British mili- 
tary expedition seized and subsequently sold more than 3,000 bronze and ivory 
artworks of ceremonial importance. This chapter employs the British invasion 
and plunder of Benin as a lens through which to examine the ways in which cul- 
tural discourse from the nineteenth through to the twenty-first centuries has shut 
down meaningful discussion about colonial misappropriations of cultural prop- 
erty. Despite the defeat of Napoleon in 1815 and the solidification of internation- 
al opinion and later law against imperial spoliation—specifically, the seizure of 
artworks from around Europe by the French revolutionary and Napoleonic 
armies for curation and display at the Louvre—the changed norms of military 
conduct did nothing to stop the British at Benin, whose actions drew legitimacy 
from an international law that disempowered colonized people. The injustice of 
colonization and plunder was compounded in 1960 by Britain's failure to return 
the plundered material to Nigeria when the country achieved independence. The 
different historical strands in this chapter help to contextualize and critique early 
twenty-first century constructions of cultural internationalism and the encyclo- 
pedic museum, and to highlight the continuing discursive hold of those construc- 
tions on international understanding and policy in regard to the ownership of 


spoliated cultural property. 
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THE INVASION OF BENIN AND THE SACK OF BENIN CITY 


In 1987, Liverpool Museum purchased a sixteenth-century copper-alloy (bronze) 
equestrian figure from a descendant of John Henry Swainson (Fig, 3.1), who had 
been a Liverpool trader active in the late nineteenth century on the Niger coast 
area of what is today Nigeria (Kingdon and van der Bersselaar 2008: 103). 
Swainson was presented with the figure as a gift by Oba Ovonramwen in 1892 
when he visited the Oba in his capital of Benin City as part of a British diplomat- 
ic mission. The figure is unusual in that it was obtained peacefully and legitimate- 
ly, unlike most of the Benin bronzes and ivories found in museums and private 
collections today, which were seized during the sack of Benin City by the British 
so-called punitive expedition of 1897. The figure is symbolic of a long-standing 
commercial relationship between the city of Liverpool and West Africa that was 
instrumental in causing the British invasion of Benin City. The diplomatic occa- 
sion celebrated by Oba Ovonramwen’s gift to Swainson provided the pretext for 
the invasion, 

During the nineteenth century, Liverpool, on the west coast of England, was 
a major commercial conduit of the British Empire (Haggerty et al. 2008), It had 
been the largest slaving port in Europe until the British and US governments 
outlawed the trans-Atlantic slave trade in 1807. In the aftermath of the slave 
trade, Liverpool merchants, with their intimate knowledge of the physical and 
political geographies of West Africa, were well placed to develop alternative 
“legitimate” trades. Foremost among them was the trade in oil palm (Elaeis 
guineensis) derivatives. Palm oil and palm kernel oil were increasingly in demand 
in Europe through the early decades of the nineteenth century, where they were 
important for machine lubrication, the production of candles for lighting, the 
manufacture of soap and, after 1870, margarine. By the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, the organization of the palm oil trade was well established. 
African intermediaries or brokers arranged the transport of oil and kernels from 
producers inland to British merchants established in “factories” on the coast. The 
merchants then arranged shipment back to Britain. Demand and prices were 
starting to fall, however, as the Long Depression of 1873-1896 took hold and, 
more particularly, as mineral oils and new technologies such as electricity became 
more widely available (Hopkins 1968: 586; Lynn 1997: 117). To maintain a con- 
sistent level of profitability in those reduced circumstances, British merchants 
were under pressure either to develop new commercial strategies aimed at reduc- 
ing costs or increasing the quantities of oil palm products traded, or to diversify 
and begin trading other raw materials. The commercial potential of rubber, for 
example, was beginning to be understood. Because the organization of the palm 
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Figure 3.1, Bronze equestrian figure presented to Liverpool trader John Henry 
Swainson by Oba Ovonramwen in 1892. Reproduced by permission of the Liverpool 
World Museum. 
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oil trade within West Africa remained largely in African hands, commercial 
development of the African interior for the financial benefit of British companies 
required an extension of political control. Thus, the financial security of British 
palm oil traders in coastal West Africa came to depend upon the British govern- 
ment’s use of military force to establish colonial territories inland that secured 
access to raw materials, allowed development of markets for manufactured 
goods, and ensured that profits accrued to British merchants, the British govern- 
ment, and its colonial administrations. In pursuit of those ends, on June 5, 1885, 
the British government declared the Oil Rivers Protectorate over the eastern 
Niger delta. 

Six years later, in 1891, Henry Gallwey was appointed first permanent vice- 
consul for the Benin River area, which was then outside the British colonial juris- 
diction of the Oil Rivers Protectorate, Gallwey was a firm believer in the neces- 
sity of establishing direct trade links to oil producing areas, thereby increasing 
profitability by cutting out intermediary brokers. Oba Ovonramwens control 
over trade with Benin stood as an obstacle to that goal. On March 23, 1892, 
Gallwey traveled to Benin City to negotiate with the Oba, accompanied by John 
Swainson, a British consular agent, and an interpreter. On March 26, Oba Ovon- 
ramwen seemingly agreed to a treaty with the British, and Gallwey left the fol- 
lowing day (Igbafe 1979: 41; Ryder 1969: 66-71). The treaty comprised nine 
articles, whereby the Oba ceded sovereignty to Britain. Article 6 established that 
“[t]he subjects and citizens of all countries may freely carry on trade in every part 
of the territories of the King, party hereto, and may have houses and factories 
therein.’ To what extent Oba Ovonramwen understood the contents of the treaty 
and their import for his autonomy and Benin’s independence is open to question. 
The Oba was fearful of British intentions and desirous of peace. His gift to 
Swainson of the bronze horse-rider seems confirmation of his gratitude that war 
had been averted. The treaty negotiations between Gallwey and Oba Ovon- 
ramwen had proceeded in three languages through the mediation of two inter- 
preters, with neither the interpreters nor the Oba expert in the legal and diplo- 
matic concepts and phraseologies of empire. The Oba refused to touch the pen 
that was used to sign an X in lieu of his name (Igbafe 1970: 387-88, 1979: 
43-44; Ryder 1969: 271). On the British side, the commercial interest and 
intent of the treaty were made clear in a cover letter sent by the Consul-General 
of the Oil Rivers Protectorate Claude Macdonald to the Foreign Office with a 
copy of the treaty. It emphasized the rich natural resources of the Benin area that 
would now be accessible (Igbafe 1979: 44). Macdonald seems to have been under 
no illusions about the likely acquiescence of the Oba, expressing his hope that 
the power of the Oba would be broken in order to open Benin for “commerce and 
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civilization” (Igbafe 1979: 44), an implicit admission of his belief that the Oba 
had not understood the terms of the document to which he had allowed the 
affixing of an X. 

On May 13, 1893, the borders of the Oil Rivers Protectorate were extended 
northward and eastward, incorporating the Kingdom of Benin within what 
became the Niger Coast Protectorate (Ryder 1969: 278; Coombes 1994: 9). 
Nevertheless, Oba Ovonramwen persisted in exercising his autonomy by impos- 
ing what were, in British eyes, restrictive trade practices. He continued to close 
markets in his territories, tax or demand tribute from African brokers, and claim 
a monopoly on the trade of oil palm kernels, which were the most profitable 
product of his country (Igbafe 1979: 47). As early as November 1894, Deputy 
Consul-General Ralph Moor of the Niger Coast Protectorate made plans to 
establish an armed presence in Benin (Ryder 1969: 279). On September 30, 
1895, John Swainson’s Liverpool employer James Pinnock sent a letter to Mac- 
donald complaining about the Oba closing down trade, and recommending that 
he be deposed (Coombes 1994: 30; Igbafe 1979: 50-51). In similar fashion, the 
four major companies trading on the Benin River (three British and one Ger- 
man, including James Pinnock and the large and influential Liverpool conglom- 
erate known as the African Association) wrote to the vice-consul of the Benin 
district expressing a similar set of grievances (Igbafe 1979: 51). Back in London, 
the Foreign Office, too, was keen that British rule should be enforced through- 
out the Niger Coast Protectorate to develop trade (Igbafe 1979: 52). British 
prestige was also important. If Oba Ovonramwen continued to pursue a sover- 
eign policy in seeming defiance of British wishes, it might undermine the securi- 
ty of other British colonies in the region (Igbafe 1970: 397). The by-then Con- 
sul-General Moor replied to British merchants that he was planning an 
expeditionary force in January or February 1897 to remove the Oba from power 
(Igbafe 1979: 53). 

On October 15, 1896, James Phillips assumed responsibility as acting con- 
sul-general while Moor was on leave. The following month, he requested permis- 
sion from the Foreign Office to use force against the Oba, emphasizing that “the 
revenues of this protectorate are suffering . .. we want the increased revenue 
which would result, badly” (Phillips, quoted in Igbafe 1979: 56). He set out from 
Sapele for Benin on January 2, 1897, without waiting for a reply. (When the reply 
did arrive—too late—on January 9, 1897, the decision was that the expedition 
should be deferred [Igbafe 1979: 56; Ryder 1969: 285].) Phillips's party includ- 
ed nine other British (including representatives of the Glasgow trading company 
Miller Brothers and Liverpool's African Association) and more than 200 African 
porters (Igbafe 1979: 57). On the evening of January 4, after leaving Ughoton, 
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the expedition was ambushed by armed Benin soldiers seemingly against the 
wishes of Ovonramwen (Roth 1903: iv; Ryder 1969: 288). All members of the 
expedition were killed except for a few Africans and two British participants 
(Igbafe 1979: 58). 

The British government's response to the ambush was immediate. The For- 
eign Office ordered Moor back to the Niger Coast Protectorate, where Gallwey 
was standing in as acting consul-general. Moor arranged for the assembly of a 
military force numbering 1,500 British and African troops and a similar number 
of porters supported by nine ships of the Royal Navy, all under the command of 
Rear Admiral Rawson. On February 10, 1897, a three-pronged attack on Benin 
was launched. After heavy fighting, Benin City was taken at about 2 pm on Feb- 
ruary 18, though Oba Ovonramwen, his chiefs, and many of his subjects had fled 
the city only hours before (Igbafe 1979: 70; Roth 1903: ii-xi; Ryder 1969: 290). 
The occupying troops found extensive evidence of animal and human sacrifice 
(Igbafe 1979: 70-71; Roth 1903: ix—xii). After two days of looting and burning, 
the city was abandoned to flames on February 21 (Igbafe 1979: 72; Ryder 1960: 
290). Sporadic fighting continued until Oba Ovonramwen and ten of his chiefs 
surrendered to the British on August 5, 1897 (Ryder 1969: 291). In the trial that 
followed, six chiefs were found guilty of the murder of Phillips and his expedi- 
tion personnel, and two were executed by firing squad on September 4, 1897 
(Ryder 1969: 293). Ovonramwen himself was sent into exile (Ryder 1969: 294). 

The British occupying forces found the bronze heads and carved tusks for 
which Benin is now famous sitting in ritual (“juju”) compounds associated with 
blood and sacrificial remains. In storehouses “buried in the dirt of ages,’ they 
uncovered a large number of figure-decorated bronze plaques, together with 
more ivory tusks and bronze castings (Bacon 1897: 87,91). Troops seized more 
than 3,000 centuries-old artworks and transported them back to London, where 
they were sold to help defray the costs of the military expedition. Consequently, 
they were dispersed throughout collections and museums worldwide. Several 
hundred pieces were bought by the British Museum and, by 1898, about forty 
pieces had been acquired by the Free Public Museum of Liverpool (later Liver- 
pool Museum) as purchases or gifts from private individuals (Forbes 1898; 
NML 2010: 37). In 1973, it was reported that material from Benin was to be 
found in five Nigerian museums, one African museum outside Nigeria, one Aus- 
tralian museum, thirty North American museums, and sixty-one European ones 
(Dark 1973: 78-81). 

The February 1897 occupation of Benin secured physical control of the 
Niger Coast Protectorate for the British and allowed them to develop the terri- 
tory for trade and reorganize agricultural production toward cash crops for 
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export (Shokpeka and Nwaokocha 2009). Within a few months, a rubber indus- 
try had been established, and in June 1897, Moor wrote to the Liverpool Cham- 
ber of Commerce asking for investment to improve the area for the purpose of 
increasing trade (Igbafe 1979: 74). The fall of Benin also opened the road for fur- 
ther British commercial and political penetration inland. In 1900, the Niger 
Coast Protectorate was merged with the territories of the Royal Niger Compa- 
ny to form the Protectorate of Southern Nigeria, which, with the addition of 
Lagos Colony in 1906, became the Colony and Protectorate of Southern Nige- 
ria. In 1914, this entity was merged with the Northern Nigeria Protectorate to 
form the colony of Nigeria. 


THE DISCOURSE OF EMPIRE 


For many Victorian liberals, commercial development was inseparable from 
Christian (Protestant) morality as a driver of sociocultural improvement (Hyam 
2010; 23-25). In 1857, for example, the explorer David Livingstone pronounced 
his belief that the “two pioneers of civilization—Christianity and commerce— 
should ever be inseparable.” Consul-General Macdonald concurred when he 
wrote his desire to open Benin for “commerce and civilization.’ Public justification 
in Britain for the colonization of Benin centered on the practice of human sacri- 
fice, the alleged depravity of its inhabitants, and the consequent Christian duty of 
the British Empire to eradicate such practices and exert a civilizing influence. 
Press reports made much of the evidence of sacrifice but had little to say about 
the commercial goals of colonization (Coombes 1994: 10-17). Thus, for the 
British, the commercial development of Benin was viewed as part and parcel of 
the civilizing process, a necessary and appropriate preventive response to the prac- 
tice of human sacrifice. This discursive claim legitimized the material goals of 
British imperial policy while preventing any consideration of the physical and 
political effects of colonization on Africans or reflection upon the morality of 
empire. The imperial discourse of “commerce and civilization” rendered such 
thoughts unthinkable (Said 1993: 26). 

In the blood and smoke of February 1897, the Benin bronzes and ivories 
were not considered to be great works of art according to the then-recognized 
European standard (Coombes 1994: 16-27). Alan Boisragon, for example, a sur- 
vivor of the Phillips expedition, wrote in 1898 of the “hideous bronze heads” dis- 
covered by the 1897 military occupation (Boisragon 1898: 186). Reginald Bacon, 
who was present at the sack of Benin City, reported a more approving assessment 
of the “handsomely-carved ivory tusks placed on top of very antique bronze heads” 
(Bacon 1897: 87), but also described their place of installation in a sacrificial “juju” 
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compound, not a context evocative of art or science for the late Victorian reader. 
Gallwey, too, was appreciative of the “beautifully carved” ivory tusks and the “many 
pieces of brass of clever workmanship” but, again, could only discuss them in rela- 
tion to their ritual context of “fetish shrines’ (Gallwey 1893: 130). The artworks 
were received uneasily by a British public preconditioned to consider art as a mark 
of civilization and thus skeptical of any claims of artistic merit for the Benin pieces. 

A more positive assessment of the aesthetic qualities of the Benin bronzes 
and ivories was only possible after their placement in European museums, a con- 
text that literally and figuratively cleansed them of unsavory associations and 
readied them for positive reassessment by ethnographers and art historians dur- 
ing the twentieth century (Barkan 1997; Coombes 1994; 22-62; Osadolor and 
Otoide 2008: 410-12; Plankensteiner 2007). However, the reconsidered artistic 
merit of the Benin objects and their encapsulation within museum vitrines situ- 
ated them firmly within the cultural domain. They were made available for an 
introspective European dialogue about the nature of art, but failed to stimulate 
reflection upon the injustices of colonization. The effect of this cultural quaran- 
tine is considered further below in relation to ideas of cultural nationalism and 
internationalism and the claims for an encyclopedic museum. For the moment, it 
is enough to recognize that in the nineteenth century, this cultural discourse 
excluded considerations of history and politics, thereby insulating the bronzes 
and ivories from any discussion of the circumstances of their acquisition and 
their ongoing possession and display by museums outside Nigeria. But before 
turning to critique the idea of an encyclopedic museum, it is helpful to step back 
in time and revisit an earlier debate about the seizures of cultural property— 


namely, by French forces during the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars. 
A HISTORICAL PRECEDENT: THE MUSEE NAPOLEON 


The seizure and subsequent sale of the Benin bronzes and ivories does not seem 
to have attracted any critical comment in contemporary accounts or reporting. 
Yet, in retrospect, this is surprising because the 1897 seizure took place at a time 
when international legal opinion was solidifying around the idea that works of 
science and art should be protected from plunder during wartime. As early as 
1815, Britain had insisted that artworks taken by French revolutionary and 
Napoleonic armies from Europe's museums and collections (destined for display 
in the Musée Napoléon at the Louvre) should be returned to their rightful own- 
ers; and a succession of military codes and legal conventions during the late nine- 
teenth century had established the principle that during wartime, artworks 
should not be the target of military action or plunder. The legitimacy of the Benin 
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seizures must be judged against these material precedents and the developing 
international norms of military constraint. 

On August 10, 1793, the Louvre opened as the Muséum Frangais, on the 
first anniversary of the abolition of the French monarchy, It served as a deposi- 
tory for artworks that had been seized from the church, royalty, and aristocracy 
during the revolution (McClellan 1994; 95-99), The Muséum Francais was 
intended to be a public museum, a venue where the confiscated artworks could 
supply enjoyment for and edification of the newly liberated and enfranchised cit- 
izenry (Bazin 1967: 169-72; Gould 1965: 13-35). It was a short step from the 
idea of art being the property of a liberated French citizenry to the idea of liber- 
ating art for the benefit of that citizenry (McClellan 1994; 116). In 1794, through 
its Committee of Public Instruction, the governing National Convention ordered 
French armies in Belgium to seize “monuments of interest to the arts and sciences” 
for display at the Louvre (McClellan 1994; 114; Sandholtz 2007: 49-50). 
Napoleon I's campaigns in Italy from 1796 to 1799 were accompanied by the tar- 
geted and systematic removal of important paintings and antiquities from royal 
and church collections. The seizures were legitimized in a series of peace treaties: 
with the Duke of Parma in 1796, with Venice in May 1797, and in the Treaty of 
Tolentino in February 1797 with the Vatican (Sandholtz 2007: 50). 

In January 1797, the Louvre was renamed the Musée central des arts and 
made ready to receive the artistic heritage of Italy. The first convoy of material 
entered Paris quietly, but the second convoy, in July 1798, arrived as a triumphal 
procession (Bazin 1967: 174; Gould 1965: 46-64; Miles 2008: 321-24; Sand- 
holtz 2007: 51-52). By the early 1800s, the Louvre possessed the best collection 
of paintings and antiquities in the world, so much so that during an interval of 
peace starting in 1802, British tourists were eager to cross the channel in order 
to visit there (Gould 1965: 75). In 1803, the Louvre was renamed the Musée 
Napoléon, in honor of Napoleon who crowned himself Emperor on December 
2, 1804. The spoliation continued when parts of Italy were incorporated as 
départements of France and during the German campaigns starting in 1806 
(Sandholtz 2007: 51). 

At one time or another, various justifications were offered for this policy of 
targeted plunder and Parisian accumulation (Gilks 2013: 117-23; Sandholtz 
2007: 53-55; Vrdoljak 2006: 24-25). First, there was the argument developed 
from Johann Winckelmann that the finest art could only be produced in condi- 
tions of political freedom. From this perspective, the French armies had a duty to 
liberate artworks from what were seen to be despotic regimes and deliver them 
for safekeeping to the capital of the free French republic. Second, there was the 
naturalizing consideration that, as the political capital of Europe, Paris should 
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also be its cultural capital. Third, it was believed that the accumulation of excep- 
tional artworks in Paris would inspire and promote French manufacturing and 
scholarship. Finally, there was the more primordial opinion that “spoils of war” 
should be the appropriate reward of martial prowess. Nevertheless, and despite 
these justifications, even within France, official policy was not without its critics 
(Gilks 2013: 127-29), In 1796, archaeologist, architect, and art critic Antoine C, 
Quatremére de Quincy addressed a series of open letters to his friend General 
Miranda (Sandholtz 2007: 56), in which he formalized arguments against the 
plunder of “arts and sciences.’ He emphasized the importance of an artwork’s 
original context for its appreciation and understanding, and promoted the idea 
that cultural objects are the property of all nations, not just one—the “universal 
republic of the arts and sciences” (Quatremére de Quincy 2009: 20 [1796]). 

On June 18, 1815, Napoleon was finally defeated at Waterloo, and on June 
22, the allied armies led by the British Wellington and Prussian Bliicher occupied 
Paris. On July 11, Prussian and Austrian troops started removing works that had 
been taken by force from Germany (Miles 2008: 331; Sandholtz 2007: 60-61). 
The situation regarding works from Italy obtained by treaty, however, was not so 
clear-cut (Sandholtz 2007: 61-62). In favor of retention, the French could and 
did claim that the transfers had proceeded according to treaty agreement and were 
therefore legitimate. The simple retort was that the treaties had been signed under 
duress, and they were open to disavowal. The British prince regent (the future 
George IV) caused another complication when he intimated that some French 
artworks might be moved to a museum or gallery in Britain (Miles 2008: 331; 
Sandholtz 2007; 63), This step forced the British Foreign Secretary Castlereagh 
to reply that the British government should not want to participate in the “plun- 
der of Europe” and should instead be desirous of ensuring that justice be done 
(Sandholtz 2007: 64-65). The Duke of Wellington entered the debate by means 
of a letter to Castlereagh (September 23, 1815) arguing that the allied powers 
should have no part in supporting an argument for retention that he believed was, 
in French eyes, aimed at retaining trophies of war as a memorial of military victo- 
ries. [he allies, he insisted, “could not do otherwise than restore them to the coun- 
tries from which, contrary to the practice of civilized warfare, they had been torn 
during the disastrous period of the French revolution and the tyranny of Buona- 
parte” (Wellington 1815, reproduced in Miles 2008: 370-75). The letter was sub- 
sequently published in The Times on October 14, 1815. 

By September 1815, representatives of Britain, Prussia, and Austria had 
agreed that all artworks seized by the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
armies should be returned to their places of origin, that the coerced treaties that 
had provided cover for the seizures should not be upheld, and that no allied 
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power should seize any artwork that was the rightful property of France. In late 
September 1815, Prussian troops began overseeing the removal of artworks from 
French museums and arranging their transport home. The removals were not 
popular with the French public, and the allied soldiery was forced to face off 
against the angry and emotional Parisian citizenry (Miles 2008: 334-41; Sand- 
holtz 2007: 66-67; Vrdoljak 2006: 26-29). Wellington was booed at the opera. 
In France, a sense of injustice about the overturning of what were seen to be legit- 
imate treaty arrangements sometimes persisted. In 1967, the then-recently 
retired Louvre curator Germain Bazin opined that “restitution was effected 
somewhat ‘illegally’ (in the case of Italy in particular) because it was done in 
secret” (1967: 186). Nevertheless, nearly half of the spoliated material remained 
in France and was never returned (McClellan 1994: 200). 


THE LEGAL CONTEXT OF THE BENIN SEIZURE AND 
OF TWENTY-FIRST-CENTURY OWNERSHIP RIGHTS 


The opinions of Castlereagh and Wellington were shaped by an emerging current 
of European thought that was shocked by and disapproving of the plunder of art- 
works or other cultural property in wartime (Gilks 2013: 142-43; O'Keefe 2006: 
15-16; Sandholtz 2007: 71). Quatremére de Quincy, for example, had written 
that “in civilized Europe, everything belonging to the culture of the arts and sci- 
ences is above the rights of war and victory” (quoted in O'Keefe 2006: 16). Legal 
theorists began to consider and discuss a set of international rules that would reg- 
ulate the conduct of war by, among other things, restricting plunder to public 
property (the property of the warring state) and protecting private property. Cul- 
tural objects and institutions were also to be protected as cultural property. 

The first material expression of this new international concern about the 
conduct of war was found in the Instructions for the Government of the Armies 
of the United States in the Field of 1863, drawn up by Francis Lieber for use by 
the Union army during the American Civil War. The Lieber Instructions had a 
profound effect on European legal thinking about the protection of cultural 
property during wartime, and the 1870-71 Franco-Prussian War precipitated a 
series of international declarations and codifications that further developed the 
Lieber Instructions. A July 1874 meeting of European nations in Brussels con- 
vened by Czar Alexander II of Russia proposed a draft convention known since 
as the International Declaration concerning the Laws and Customs of War 
(Brussels Declaration). Picking up the Brussels baton, the Institute of Interna- 
tional Law appointed a committee to consider and develop the Brussels Declara- 
tion, concluding in September 1880 with the Oxford Manual of the Laws of War 
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on Land. Article 53 stated: “The property of municipalities, and that of institu- 
tions devoted to religion, charity, education, art and science, cannot be seized.’ 
These codes were not legally binding, but their principles exerted a normative 
effect. They reflected the growing international concern to limit the wanton 
depredations of war and increasingly were being incorporated into military rule- 
books. So, Chapter 14.33 of the British War Office's 1894 Manual of Military 
Law stated that: 


[t]he seizure of scientific objects, pictures, sculptures, and other works of art or 
science belonging to the public has derived some sanction from the repeated prac- 
tice of civilized nations; but would seem incompatible with the admitted restric- 
tion of the rights of war to depriving the enemy of such things only as enable him 


to make resistance, and can only be justified as a measure of retaliation. 


This 1894 edition of the British Manual would have been current at the 
time of the 1897 invasion of Benin. On the face of it, then, the plunder of Benin 
appears contrary both to what was then current jurisprudence with regard to the 
conduct of war and to military law with regard to plunder during wartime. The 
British military plunder of the Qing Summer Palace outside Beijing in 1860 
(Hevia 2003: 74-118), for example, had been officially condoned at the time as 
a deserving reward for martial endeavor, much as the French had claimed at the 
beginning of the century. By the 1890s, however, such practice, as the 1894 Man- 
ual stated, was considered to be something that belonged in the past, no longer 
to be tolerated. But the Benin seizures happened nonetheless and were consid- 
ered unremarkable. To understand this apparent separation of military theory 
and practice, it is necessary to consider how the emerging norms of military con- 
duct and restraint were marginalized by the discursive closure and legal recogni- 
tion of the European “civilizing mission.” 

By the closing decades of the nineteenth century, international law was 
falling under the influence of “scientific” theories of sociocultural progress, which 
echoed liberal conceptions of commerce and civilization, and was becoming 
increasingly positivist in its formulation. It was becoming an exercise in science 
rather than in morality (Vrdoljak 2006: 47-51). One result was the exclusion of 
non-Europeans from its authority and protection. In 1894, for example, the lead- 
ing British jurist John Westlake wrote: 


[O]f uncivilized natives international law takes no account. This is true, and it 
does not mean that all rights are denied to such natives, but that appreciation 
of their rights is left to the conscience of the state within whose recognized ter- 
ritorial sovereignty they are comprised (Westlake 1894, quoted in Vrdoljak 
2006: 49). 
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A useful pretext for European seizures of the territories and resources of col- 
onized peoples, this legal disempowerment of non-Europeans is also evident in 
the rules of war as they had developed by the late nineteenth century. In 1894, 
the British War Office's Manual of Military Law set out that the customs of war, 
which included a prohibition on pillage, applied only to “warfare between civi- 
lized nations” (chapter 14.9).“War, properly, so called” it opined, was considered 
“an armed contest between independent nations, and can only be made by the 
sovereign power of a state.’ In British minds, of course, Benin was not considered 
to be a civilized nation, and in any case, its sovereignty had been extinguished in 
1892, when an unknown hand had scratched away independence with an “X.’ 
That is why the odd term “punitive expedition” is often chosen to describe the 
British action, rather than the more accurately descriptive “military invasion” or 
“belligerent aggression.” While invasions are launched against sovereign nations, 
punitive expeditions are used to pacify recalcitrant subjects. Whether or not after 
1892 Oba Ovonramwen considered himself a British subject is an interesting 
question; most likely he did not. In any event, whatever posterity now makes of 
the substance and legitimacy of the 1892 treaty, at the time the Oba clearly felt 
able to continue acting in a free and independent manner. His actions ultimate- 
ly compelled Britain to dispatch a military expedition to enforce what it consid- 
ered to be its legitimate rule— legitimate, that is, at least insofar as Britain made 
the law and enforced it. Benin found itself subject to British colonial law, which 
successfully repelled the protective agency of military law and which offered no 
protection whatsoever to works of art. Thus, the seizure of the Benin artworks 
was a material and symbolic expression of British imperial power and of the 
chauvinist body of international law that enabled and justified it. Twenty-first- 
century assertions of legitimate ownership are derived from this law and must be 
judged against its content. 

Empires come and empires go, though often times there is a reckoning. 
Many of Napoleon's plundered artworks were returned to their dispossessed 
owners after the final collapse of his empire in 1815, Nazi loot, too, has, when 
possible, been helped on its way home. In 1945, US and British occupying forces 
in Germany took pains to ensure the safe return to rightful owners of artworks 
seized or otherwise forcibly acquired by the Nazi regime (Nicholas 1995; Sand- 
holtz 2007: 127-66), an exercise headed up by the celebrated “Monuments Men” 
(Edsel 2014). Since World War II, however, demands from newly decolonized 
countries outside Europe for the repatriation of plundered cultural property 
have often been ignored or successfully resisted (Prott 2009). When Nigeria 
gained independence from British rule in 1960, for example, the Napoleonic and 
Nazi precedents of recovery and return were ignored, and the Benin artworks 
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remained undisturbed in collections and museums worldwide. There were no 
Monuments Men on hand to pursue and recover Nigerian cultural property. 
Nigeria has been forced to buy back pieces on the open market (Shyllon 2009: 
161-63). 

It is an open question why artworks stolen by imperial powers are returned 
when the dispossessed owners are European, as in the Napoleonic and Nazi 
cases, but not when they are non-European, as in the case of Benin. Dispersal 
and private ownership are no answers, as the example of Nazi-appropriated art 
shows. The struggle to locate and recover artworks stolen by the Nazis is ongo- 
ing through the courts, guided by the 1998 Washington Conference Principles 
on Nazi-Confiscated Art, and reflecting an international consensus that “cultur- 
al property wrongfully taken from its rightful owners should be returned” (Kaye 
2009: 352). But this consensus does not apply to Nigeria or to other former 
colonies, an injustice that compounds the earlier injustice of plunder, The con- 
tinuing refusal of the international community to engage in a constructive fash- 
ion with requests for the return of Benin artworks suggests that even in the twen- 
ty-first century, the dead hand of nineteenth-century colonial discourse and law 
is still palpably complicit in the affairs of Nigeria. The failure to return the 
bronzes and ivories to Nigeria is a refusal to accord to Nigeria rights of owner- 
ship recognized by the allied powers in Paris in 1815 and Germany in 1945, It is 
a denial of Nigeria's sovereign equality on the international stage. 


CULTURAL INTERNATIONALISM AND THE ENCYLOPEDIC MUSEUM 


In a series of papers, John Merryman has elaborated his idea of “cultural interna- 
tionalism’” (Merryman 1986, 1996, 2006, 2009). He takes his lead from the 1954 
Hague Convention for the Protection of Cultural Property in the Event of 
Armed Conflict, which states in its preamble that “damage to cultural property 
belonging to any people whatsoever means damage to the cultural heritage of all 
mankind, since each people makes its contribution to the culture of the world” 
(Merryman 1986: 836). He counterposes cultural internationalism to “cultural 
nationalism,’ an idea he derives from a statement in the preamble of the 1970 
UNESCO Convention on the Means of Prohibiting and Preventing the Illicit 
Import, Export and Transfer of Ownership of Cultural Property that “cultural 
property constitutes one of the basic elements of civilization and national culture” 
(Merryman 1986: 843). 

Merryman argues that cultural internationalism is a good thing because it 
promotes the free circulation of artworks, In so doing, it enables a broad interna- 
tional public spread over many countries to enjoy viewing artworks, no matter 
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what the geographical or cultural origin of the pieces in question (Merryman 
2006: 12), Furthermore, the wide circulation of artworks spreads the burden of 
curation, thus promoting their protection and survival (Merryman 1986: 846, 
1996: 4). Merryman characterizes cultural internationalism as a “cosmopolitan” 
way of thinking (1986: 846). Cultural nationalism, which attributes a national 
interest in artworks, is, in contrast, a bad thing (Merryman 1986; 832). By aim- 
ing to prevent the movement of artworks out of their countries of origin, it is 
“retentionist, promoting retention over the interest in protection (Merryman 
1986: 844, 866). This leads to what he terms “destructive retention” or “covetous 
neglect,’ when countries do not have the necessary human or material resources 
to curate artworks in their possession nor to document them or make them avail- 
able for scholarly study or public viewing (Merryman 1986: 846-47). (A similar 
argument was made in 1794 to justify the French plunder of artworks [Gilks 
2013: 119].) Merryman also finds problematic the idea that cultural objects can 
be tied up with constructions of cultural or national identity (1996: 4), and that 
claims of cultural, spiritual, or racial affinity with the producers might be trans- 
lated into an ownership claim (Cuno 2008: xxxi). 

Merryman’s promotion of what he calls “cultural internationalism’ privileges 
the interest of the object, and—he claims—the interest of the international com- 
munity. He envisages an “object-oriented” policy of preservation, truth, and 
access, a policy that would prioritize the protection of objects from damage or 
decay, promote the utilization of objects for education and learning, and ensure 
the availability of objects for public viewing (2009: 187-88). He very signally 
fails to engage with the political and historical contexts that have enabled or 
caused the movement of artworks. Yet those historical contexts can be highly 
emotive in relation to questions of self-determination, including the right of a 
nation to control the disposition of its own cultural heritage. Imperial seizures of 
cultural property such as the Benin bronzes and ivories were direct attacks on 
sovereignty. It should not be surprising that the recovery of cultural property 
becomes a national policy goal when it is the material substance and symbol of 
colonization. Merryman’s dismissal of cultural nationalism as a throwback to 
nineteenth-century romantic conceptions of nationhood—what he terms 
Romantic Byronism—misconstrues the problem (1986: 850, 1996: 15). 

In 1991, the Edo state of southwestern Nigeria was constituted, with Benin 
City as its capital and with an active cultural and artistic heritage that is descend- 
ed directly from the nineteenth-century kingdom of Benin (Nevadomsky and 
Osemweri 2007). Merryman’s admonitions about the inappropriateness of 
Romantic Byronism do not apply in these circumstances. The Benin bronzes and 
ivories seized by the British are an integral part of a living tradition and in the 
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twenty-first century remain fundamental to the cultural identity of the Edo peo- 
ple. In these circumstances, even Merryman would no doubt agree that they 
should be returned to Benin City (Merryman 2009: 193). Nigeria itself, howev- 
et, is a federal state and cannot lay claim to the Benin bronzes and ivories on cul- 
tural grounds alone. But the national identities of post-colonial states such as 
Nigeria are not, as Merryman claims, founded upon romantic claims of cultural 
essence or continuity. They are constructed around the historical experience of 
colonization (Hobsbawm 1990: 138). For Nigeria, the 1897 sack of Benin City 
was central to that experience. Thus, a refusal to return bronzes and ivories to 
Nigeria is not only a denial of sovereign equality, it is a denial of history. 

Merryman's idea of cultural internationalism was influential in the 1990s’ 
revival of the concept of the “encyclopedic museum” (Cuno 2008: xix). Encyclo- 
pedic museums are claimed to contain, curate, and display objects from many dif- 
ferent cultures separated in time and space and juxtaposed in such a way as to 
allow an appreciation of the cultural diversity and hybridity of humankind 
(Cuno 2008: xix, 2014). Thus, it is argued that an encyclopedic museum pro- 
motes tolerance and understanding of other and perhaps alien cultures, and 
stands as a bulwark against ignorance, superstition, and fear of the “Other.” The 
cultural internationalism of the encyclopedic museum is an open system of ideas 
standing in enlightened opposition to the closed and backward-looking world of 
nationalist ideologies (Cuno 2008: xxxi, 2014). 

The concept of the encyclopedic museum draws inspiration and claims legit- 
imacy from the Enlightenment project of the Encyclopédie, which, starting in 
1751 and under the collaborative editorship of Denis Diderot and Jean le Rond 
d'Alembert, aimed to assemble and organize a systematic taxonomy of all human 
knowledge (Cuno 2009: 37), In 2009, the then-director of the British Museum 
Neil MacGregor wrote about the “idea of the world under one roof” (2009: 39), 
casting the museum as the architectural counterpart of the Encyclopédie and 
arguing too for museums as an embodiment of Enlightenment ideals of reason 
and tolerance. For an earlier museum curator, though, and a French one at that, 
the “political ideology of Revolutionary and Napoleonic France was encyclopedic 
and European in its aims” (Bazin 1967: 183). The Louvre, in its incarnation as 
the Musée Napoléon, with its internationalizing collection of spoliated art, was 
the archetypal encyclopedic museum. For the first time, Italian masterpieces, for- 
merly accessible for viewing only by an aristocratic elite engaged upon the Grand 
Tour, were made available for the general public (Gilks 2013: 121). The impor- 
tance for scholarship of collecting natural history specimens was also appreciat- 
ed (Gilks 2013: 119-20). But the encyclopedism of revolutionary and 


Napoleonic France was in its museum instantiation viewed as an oppressive and 
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inequitable ideology that caused the political disapproval and legal prohibition of 
spoliation in the decades following 1815 by Quatremére de Quincy's “universal 
republic of the arts and sciences’ —the international community, It is at best mis- 
guided and at worst disingenuous to justify the existence of encyclopedic muse- 
ums with an argument for cultural internationalism that elaborates upon a defi- 
nition in the 1954 Hague Convention, without considering the convention's 
precedents. The 1954 Hague Convention was the end product of a process of 
international law-making aimed at protecting cultural property during wartime, 
a line that can be traced back by way of the 1907 Hague Convention with 
Respect to the Laws and Customs of War on Land, and through instruments 
and codes such as the 1880 Oxford Manual and the 1863 Lieber Instructions, to 
the decisive rejection by the international community in 1815 of the first ency- 
clopedic museum, the Musée Napoléon. 

But what is really at stake here, once more, is the nature of discourse. The 
justification for the encyclopedic museum constructs a cultural field around 
issues of art and access. In so doing, it excludes arguments or viewpoints derived 
from a more historical understanding of events. In its mystifying effect, substitut- 
ing culture for history, advancing art before politics, it imitates, if not intention- 
ally or reflexively, the imperial discourse of late nineteenth-century Britain with 
its confusion of civilization and commerce. Kenneth Coutts-Smith characterized 
this twentieth-century rendering of the “extra-historicity of art” as an exercise in 
“cultural colonialism” (Coutts-Smith 1991 [1976]: 14-15), something far 


removed from the discursive masquerade of cultural internationalism. 
CONCLUSION 


The sack of Benin City was just one episode in the British late nineteenth-century 
project of imperial expansion into Africa. The theoretical fusion of Christianity, 
civilization, and commerce created a powerful justificatory discourse of social and 
cultural improvement that opened up the continent for European colonization, set- 
tlement, and trade. Forced through by missionaries, merchants, and marines, ‘civi- 
lization” arrived in Africa from the barrel of a gun. The Benin bronzes and ivories 
were a notable, though not the only, casualty. The ownership rights of encyclopedic 
museums and other collections holding Benin artworks are highly problematic, 
anchored as they are in a legal regime of imperial aggrandizement and colonial dep- 
rivation that would not be countenanced today, maintained in apparent defiance of 
relevant precedents and long-established norms and laws of cultural property pro- 
tection, and justified by a specious discourse of object-centered cultural interna- 
tionalism. A more equitable consideration of the significance of the artworks for 
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the history and international standing of Nigeria is obstructed by the cultural 
confines of a discourse that favors the interests of the objects and their current 
possessors over those of the dispossessed owners. 

In 2005, the Liverpool Museum changed its name to World Museum Liver- 
pool, in so doing proclaiming its encyclopedic ambitions. In 2013, there were 
bronzes and ivories on handsome display there (Fig, 3.2), with Swainson’s horse- 
rider rightfully awarded pride of place, and a sympathetic text describing the 
commercial motivations of British colonization. Large images of a Benin head 
were also to be seen advertising the museum in Liverpool's new city center for 
shopping and leisure development (Fig. 3.3), representing another episode, per- 


FIGURE 3.2. Benin 
bronzes and ivories 

on display in Liverpool 
World Museum, March 
2016. Photograph by 
Camilla Briault. 


FIGURE 3.3. Benin 
bronze head advertis- 


So close... 


10 minutes away 


ing Liverpool World 
Museum, Liverpool 
city center, September 
2015. Photograph by 
Camilla Briault. 
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haps, in the collective biography of the Benin bronzes and ivories, from ceremo- 
nial objects to commodities to museum-consecrated artworks to visitor attrac- 
tions. These images are also a testament to their continuing importance for 
British culture and commerce, and to the ongoing disempowerment of the Edo 


people and of Nigeria. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Digging up China: Imperialism, 
Nationalism, and Regionalism 
in the Yinxu Excavation, 1928-1937 


Guolong Lai 


Ithough China was never formally colonized, the dominance of Western and 

Japanese imperialists in the political, social, economic, and cultural domains 
over the Chinese was effective in the second half of the nineteenth and the first 
quarter of the twentieth century (a condition sometimes called “semi-colonial” in 
Chinese Marxist historiography, or “informal imperialism’; see Diaz-Andreu 
2007 and this volume). However, the tide began to turn in the late 1920s. After 
defeating regional warlords, reuniting China, and moving the capital from Beijing 
to Nanjing in 1927, the Guomindang (GMD, i.e., Nationalist) government, led 
by General Chiang Kai-shek #7744 (1887-1975), initiated a vigorous nation- 
building campaign. In the following ten years, known as the Nanjing decade 
(1927-1937), the Chinese government tightened its control over foreign expedi- 
tions and prohibited the removal of antiquities from Chinese soil. It became 
increasingly difficult for Western and Japanese explorers and archaeologists to 
conduct fieldwork in China (Brysac 2002; Jacobs 2010, 2014; Meyer and Brysac 
1999; 367-93; see Xu on the preceding decade, this volume). Instead, national 
institutions such as the Academia Sinica (Zhongyang Yanjiuyuan HARE FC st) 
were established to take care of cultural heritage. In the history of Chinese 
archaeology, this is when imperial practices came to an end and national archae- 
ology came to the fore. 

The transition from imperial to national archaeology was manifested clearly 
in the events surrounding the selection and excavation of the Yinxu FUE site, the 
birthplace of modern Chinese archaeology, in Anyang, Henan province. Con- 
flicts between national and regional archaeology also emerged. As nationalism 
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and academic politics became inextricably intertwined, nationalist scholars such 
as Fu Sinian {§/14F (1896-1950) and Li Ji 4237 (1896-1979) used newly 
introduced Western “scientific” archaeology to fight both imperialism and region- 
alism. One of their weapons was national legislation on the protection of archae- 
ological heritage (for the dialectical relationship between the antiquities rush in 
the West and the global trend toward the national protection of archaeological 
heritage, see Marchand 2015). In 1930, at the instigation of Fu, Li, and others, 
the GMD government issued the Law on the Protection of Ancient Relics 
(Guwu baocun fa THRE), which asserted state ownership of all archaeo- 
logical artifacts, established a registration system for the control of private collec- 
tions, and limited the antiquities trade. State ownership extended to the right of 
excavation and authorization of licenses for excavation, which established the 
basic legal framework for protecting archaeological heritage that is still at work 
in the People’s Republic (1949—), This chapter examines the intellectual and 
political context within which archaeological practice in China transformed from 


imperial to national. 
THE SELECTION OF THE YINXU SITE 


The initial excavation at Yinxu, the Ruins of Yin, near Anyang in Henan RZ 
SB, led by Dong Zuobin (Fe (1895-1963) from October 13 to 31, 1928, 
constituted a key moment in the history of Chinese archaeology. A native of 
Henan and a corresponding member of the Institute of History and Philology of 
the newly established Academia Sinica, Dong had first visited this area after hear- 
ing rumors about a discovery of oracle bones in August 1928, Since a conspiracy 
of silence surrounded the location of these oracle bones, he secretly hired a local 
boy, who led him to the sand hill to the north of the village of Xiaotun /\\tH. To 
his great excitement, Dong soon found a small piece of uninscribed oracle bone 
on the surface. Even though Luo Zhenyu #& Hk (1866-1940), the famous anti- 
quarian and scholar, had already declared Yinxu to have been exhausted of its 
treasures, Dong’s find raised new hopes. Dong reported on the outcome of his 
field trip to Fu Sinian, the director of the new institute, who asked him to prepare 
for the first season of excavation. 

The excavation team working at Anyang in October 1928 under Dong’s 
direction was made up of two officials and three assistants from the Henan 
provincial government, eleven soldiers, and fifteen local peasants (Fig. 4.1). The 
excavation began at a farm northwest of Xiaotun. By the end of the first day of 
work, they had dug four pits around the small sandy hill that Dong had identi- 


fied as a promising spot during his previous visit. However, nothing was found. 
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FiGurE 4,1, Dong Zubin (the third from the right) and local officials from Anyang 
county arranging for the first archaeological excavation at Xiaotun, Anyang, Henan on 
October 12, 1928. Reproduced with permission of the Institute of History and Philolo- 
gy, Academia Sinica, Taipei, Taiwan. 


Dong came to believe that the villagers were playing a game with him. Some of 
the local peasants he employed swore that there was no way that any oracle bones 
would ever turn up at that farm. Dong suspected that they wanted to conceal the 
location where oracle bones were known to exist in order to avoid retribution 
from other villagers. 

Indeed, for the inhabitants of Xiaotun, the appearance of outsiders asking 
for the whereabouts of bones and bronzes was nothing new. In 1910, Luo 
Zhenyu had identified Xiaotun as the site of the last capital of the Shang dynasty 
and the place where all the oracle bones that had shown up on the antique mar- 
kets had been unearthed. Ever since, art dealers and collectors—some of them 
foreigners—had come to the village to look for treasure. The area around 
Anyang had been badly shaken by the political and social turmoil in the wake of 
the collapse of the Qing dynasty; it had suffered greatly from attacks by bandits, 
eventually becoming the staging ground for battles between local warlords and 
the Beiyang government based in Beijing. Although the Henan local government 
had officially banned private digging, it was an open secret that the villagers sup- 
plemented their subsistence income with such clandestine activity. 
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However, the preliminary excavation at the sand hill yielded no more arti- 
facts. Dong was obliged to shift his excavation strategy from the theoretical 
methods he had learned from books to interrogating the locals. He also 
employed local farming tools and followed the peasants’ directions. By talking 
with farmers and carrying out private investigations, he finally solved the mys- 
tery: the sites that had produced the oracle bones were located within Xiaotun 
village proper. Although Dong was able to amass a number of small fragments of 
inscribed oracle bones, animal bones, human skeletons, bronzes, iron fragments, 
and other small objects, he was disappointed. Dong conceded that Luo Zhenyu, 
who had visited the site in 1915, had been right after all; the treasures of Yinxu 
had been so thoroughly despoiled that only these second- or third-rate artifacts 
remained, or so it seemed. Finding anything at all had not been easy. At the end 
of the October campaign, Dong wrote to Fu Sinian, suggesting that the institute 
give up the excavation (Chen 2011: 120-28; Dong 1929). 

Dong’s gloomy analysis, however, failed to dim Fu’s enthusiasm for the proj- 
ect. It was the first and only one pursued by the newly founded institute at that 
time, and Fu had good reason to persist. His insistence on the Yinxu project rep- 
resented the younger generation's search for new historical material, a goal dis- 
tinctly different from the old antiquarian search for collectibles (Chen 2011: 
127-28; Wang Tao 1997). Yet, there were more than scholarly considerations at 
stake, including social, political, and even personal factors. 

Ultimately, Li Ji, a Harvard-trained anthropologist, succeeded Dong as the 
director of the Yinxu excavation. Under his guidance, fourteen additional seasons 
were spent at Anyang between 1929 and 1937 (Fig. 4.2). Scholars have often 
referred to the Yinxu excavation as the birth of modern Chinese archaeology 
(Chang 1981: 165, 1998; Chen 2011: 129-40; Wang Shimin 1986: 690; Xia 
1979: 195).! Here the term “modern Chinese archaeology,’ instead of “modern 
archaeology in China,’ is deliberately used to differentiate archaeological work 
done by Chinese nationals from that undertaken by foreigners. Modern archae- 
ological thought had been introduced from the West at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, directly and through the mediation of Japan. By the 1920s, 
several archaeological field projects were being conducted in China by Western 
and Japanese geologists, paleontologists, and archaeologists (Chen 1997: 4-52; 
Li 1977: 32-48). Field archaeology conducted by native Chinese did not start 
until 1926, when Li Ji, joined by the geologist Yuan Fuli 5 (2 8 (1893-1987), 
excavated the Yangshao Culture site at Xiyincun POA, in Shanxi province, 
with the financial support of the Freer Gallery (Chen 1997; Chen 2011: 70-84). 

Like their Chinese counterparts, foreign observers also emphasized this 
distinction. For example, the headline of a story in the Illustrated London News 
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Ficure 4.2, Fu Sinian (right) and LiJi in front of the Anyang archaeological 
working station at Xiaotun, Anyang, Henan, in 1931. Reproduced with per- 


mission of the Institute of History and Philology, Academia Sinica, Taipei, 
‘Taiwan. 


(1931) on the Yinxu excavation declared: “The Archaeological Awakening of 
China: The First Excavations in China Conducted Entirely by Chinese. Treas- 
ures from about 1500 B.C.’ So strong was the obsession with Chinese national 
archaeology that Chinese historiography on modern archaeology has often 
overlooked the fact that the Yinxu excavations began as a cooperative project 
between the Freer Gallery of Art of the Smithsonian Institution, and the Insti- 
tute of History and Philology (cf. Tong 1995; Wang Shimin 1986: 690; Xia 
1979: 195). 

As discussed below, the selection of the Yinxu site as the first national 
archaeological project was motivated by an effort to satisfy contemporary nation- 
alist sentiment. The interrelations among imperialism, nationalism, and region- 
alism in modern Chinese archaeology have not yet been fully explored.? In this 
chapter, I use the term “nationalism” to refer to state nationalism—that is, how 
“an existing state strives to become a unified nation (the idea of nation-building) 
or claims that its goals embody those of a nation and essential to its nationhood” 
(Townsend 1992: 104). More specifically, nationalism in archaeology refers to 
the use of archaeology as a tool to serve the political goals of constructing or 
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deconstructing a nation-state (Diaz-Andreu et al. 1996; Kohl and Fawcett 
1995). National archaeology that followed the Communist takeover of Main- 
land China was, in general, a continued development of the archaeological prac- 


tices of Republican China (1912-49) during the Nanjing decade (Chang 1998). 


“NEW HISTORY” AND THE 
INTRODUCTION OF ARCHAEOLOGY INTO CHINA 


The beginning of national archaeology was closely related to the search for a“new 
history of China,” which started at the turn of the twentieth century. A group of 
nationalist historians made an effort to deconstruct the old model of dynastic his- 
toriography and construct a new model of evolutionary history (Dirlik 1978; 
Duara 1995; Huang 1972; Schneider 1971), It was in the midst of this produc- 
tive ferment that modern archaeological thought was introduced into China. 

The diminishing prominence of the traditional approach to China's history 
led to the rise of several new competing methodologies among Chinese scholars. 
Their debates were closely connected to the political and intellectual movements 
of the time, and the relationship between politics and academic scholarship was 
complex. This complexity also reflected in the discourse on the origins of mod- 
ern Chinese archaeology. Later in his life, Li Ji described the Yinxu excavation 
retrospectively as the meeting point between Chinese traditional learning and 
the Western sciences in the 1970s (Chang 1981: 165-66; Li 1977: 3-49), In the 
late 1920s, however, Li vigorously attacked traditional Chinese antiquarianism 
and those scholars associated with it. Following Li Ji’s later point of view, Xia Nai 
(1910-85), Li Ji’s student and the leading archaeologist after the Communist 
takeover since 1949, treated the rise of modern Chinese national archaeology as 
the combination of traditional Chinese studies of bronzes and inscribed stones 
(jinshixue 424124), Western sciences, and the iconoclastic May Fourth New 
Cultural Movement and the “Doubting Antiquity” school (Xia 1979: 193-96). 
Others have also elaborated on the connection between a coherent evolution of 
Chinese archaeology and the political movements of the twentieth century 
(Chen 1997: 76-87; Shaughnessy 1997; 11, n. 2). Certainly no one can deny 
that the iconoclastic spirit and intellectual ideals expressed in the New Cultural 
Movement and the “Doubting Antiquity” school influenced the development of 
modern archaeology in China, especially as many veterans of the movement par- 
ticipated in the formation of the modern disciplines of national history and 
archaeology. The more closely we scrutinize their connections on a social and 
political level, however, the more complex the relationship between the intellec- 
tual movements and the practice of archaeology appears. 
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For some time, nationalist historians had called on Chinese scholars to go 
beyond the limits of transmitted texts by including such sources as bronze and 
stone inscriptions, material remains, and popular and folk traditions among legit- 
imate historiographical materials for the writing of a new national history. 
Archaeology, for many scholars, had the potential to supply “objective” and “true” 
materials for the history of the people. Along with many other Western ideas, 
archaeology was first introduced into China by groups of anti-Manchu national- 
ist students and exiled revolutionaries living in Japan at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century. The nationalists blamed China's weakness on the lack of national 
consciousness; they thought that a better history—a people's history rather than 
the traditional histories of emperors and dynasties—would unify people and fos- 
ter national consciousness and true patriotism. In the recasting of Chinese history, 
archaeology became the indispensable source of new and varied data. 

The modern Chinese word for archaeology, kaogu 4374, was used in tradi- 
tional Chinese learning during the Song dynasty (960-1279). For example, the 
earliest extant scholarly catalogue of Chinese antiquities, complied by Lit Dalin 
(1046-92), is entitled Kaogutu “4 14 |ml. However, the modern Chinese word 
kaoguxue 35 Ty, which was used to translate the modern meaning of archaeol- 
ogy, was adopted from Japanese (kokogaku). A Chinese scholar who had studied 
in Japan, Wang Rongbao {E38 #4 (1878-1933), first introduced kaoguxue as an 
academic discipline in Chinese literature in Shixue gailun 2&2 am (Introduc- 
tion to History), published in 1902 in Yishu huibian ##2424m (Collections of 
Translated Works), one among many popular magazines of the time devoted to 
introducing new ideas into China (Chen 1997: 7; Yu 1983: 108-109). 

As a scholar and radical nationalist, Zhang Binglin EAA (1868-1936) 
first proposed in his Zhongguo tongshi liieli -FE12 HK (Guideline for Writ- 
ing Chinese History, 1900) that historical research go beyond texts and utilize 
archaeological materials as a supplement. Liang Qichao 3RHMIEE (1873-1929) 
also criticized the deficiencies of traditional history in his Xin shixue oS 
(New History, 1902), declaring famously that “the twenty-four dynastic histories 

















were merely genealogies of imperial families,’ and that a new national history was 
necessary for a new nation and its citizens. In his Zhongguoshi xulun EH BR] EB a 
am (Prologue to Chinese History, 1901), Liang outlined just such a new history, 
introducing the idea of the three prehistoric ages of stone, bronze, and iron, from 
Western scholarship, which the Irish archaeologist R. A. S. Macalister (1870— 
1950) has called “the cornerstone of modern archaeology” (cited in Daniel 1967: 
90). Liang made superficial use of the Three-Age system to explain Chinese his- 
tory according to ancient legends. He assigned the time before the mythical Yel- 
low Emperor to the Stone Age and the time after the Yellow Emperor to the 
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Bronze Age. From Liang’s presentation, it is clear that archaeology in this period 
had not yet helped generate any new materials for nationalist historians. Never- 
theless, it was perceived as a promising scientific methodology and useful frame- 
work for constructing linear and progressive national history. 

The turn of the twentieth century was marked by the archaeological discov- 
ery of a wide range of hitherto unknown historical materials. In 1899, oracle 
bone inscriptions were first discovered. In 1900, a large number of ancient man- 
uscripts were found at Dunhuang, In 1901 and 1907, Aurel Stein (1862-1943) 
discovered a substantial number of ancient wooden slips in Xinjiang. Such 
thrilling finds led to Wang Guowei'’s BME (1877-1927) famous statement in 
1925 that “[a]ll new study stems from new discovery.’ Wang taught history along 
with Liang Qichao at Qinghua in the late 1920s and developed a famous “double 
evidence method,’ in which efforts were made to combine textual and archaeo- 
logical evidence in historical research. 

It is worth noting that there was consensus among anti-Manchu revolution- 
aries such as Liang Qichao and ultraconservative Qing loyalists such as Luo 
Zhenyu and Wang Guowei on the importance of supplementing texts with 
archaeology. Further impetus was given to this movement by Gu Jiegang’s [lai 
iil] (1893-1980) search for new cailiao #478} (materials or data) in the May 
Fourth Folklore Studies Movement between 1918 and 1928 (Schneider 1971). 
Gu’s proposal was developed further by Fu Sinian in his claim that “history is the 
collecting of historical data” and his hyperbolic slogan of 1928:“We are not book 
readers; roving from the very top of the empyrean down to the bottom of the yel- 
low springs, we rely on our hands and feet in our search for source materials!” (Fu 
1980 [1928]: 1312). 

As Laurence Schneider has observed, in the late 1920s, Fu Sinian “began to 
cling tenaciously to the so-called individual facts and, as a matter of principle, to 
avoid interpretation, elucidation, hypothesis, and deductive procedures in general” 
(Schneider 1971: 305). The narrow goal of modern historical scholarship, as 
defined by Fu, was to collect and preserve new data. Many scholars have con- 
nected Fu Sinian’s methods and goals to those of the dean of archival research, 
Leopold von Ranke (1795-1886) (Du Weiyun 1995; Wang 1993: 93-95; Yu 
1976: 250-51). But Wang Fansen’s study of Fu Sinian’s own archival materials 
indicates that his knowledge of the Rankian school was extremely limited (Wang 
1997). Instead of viewing Fu’s practice as simply inspired by missionary zeal to 
introduce Western scientific historiography into China, it is more helpful to look 
at his role in the debates of the 1920s over specifically Chinese historiography 
and his conflict with Gu Jiegang at Zhongshan (Sun Yat-sen) University, which 
I discuss later in this chapter. 
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Inspired by the iconoclastic spirit of the May Fourth and New Culture 
movements, intellectuals of the 1920s began “doubting antiquity.’ Gu Jiegang, 
with the guidance of two professors at Beijing University, Hu Shi apis 
(1891-1962) and Qian Xuantong #A|F] (1887-1939), launched the move- 
ment to reinterpret China's ancient history and historiography. He challenged 
the historicity of the ancient sage kings, such as those legends of the Yellow 
Emperor mentioned by Liang Qichao above, and took the Eastern Zhou 
(770-221 BCE) as the true beginning of Chinese history. 

Gu began by disputing the existence of the legendary Great Yu as a histori- 
cal figure and then challenged conventional notions of ancient history, proposing 
instead a theory of the “reversed multilayered nature of ancient Chinese history.’ 
Finally, in the later volumes of Gushibian Ty 2 }# (Critiques of Ancient History) 
and Bianwei congkan #* (eH tll (Symposium on the Critiques of Spurious Lit- 
erature), he and many young scholars inspired by his approach, including Fu Sin- 
ian, systematically discredited the authenticity of the transmitted classics (Gu et 
al. 1926- 41; Gu 1928-35). Using “doubting antiquity” as a slogan, Gu con- 
structed a sociopolitical analysis of historical writing in an effort to detect the 
political agenda behind texts and criticize the traditional social order. Applause 
and attacks, both fervent, immediately greeted Gu's iconoclastic manifesto. Fu 
Sinian, who had been Gu’s roommate at Beijing University, praised Gu as “the 
Newton and Darwin of ancient Chinese history” (Fu 1933 [1928]: 298). 

Compared with their nationalist predecessors, the doubters of antiquity 
contributed little to the development of Chinese archaeology. French-trained 
historian Li Xuanbo 42 A{H (1895-1974) tried to press Gu to go beyond trans- 
mitted texts and argued that quarrels about texts without reliable material sup- 
port were futile. Those extant transmitted documents might be apocryphal or 
corrupt; only materials wrought at the time of the ancients could serve as a reli- 
able basis for ancient history. Hence, for Li, “the only way to solve the problem of 
antiquity is archaeology” (Li 1933 [1924]). Although Gu recognized the impor- 
tance of Li's recommendations, he was unwilling to discount the importance of 
transmitted textual materials in deconstructing the traditional historiography. 
After all, he argued, the results of China's archaeological projects were not likely 
to be available for some time, since funding for such projects had yet to be 
pledged by the government or wealthy donors (Gu 1933 [1925], 1933 [1926]: 
57-58). 

In a letter to Gu published in Gushibian, Hu Shi also emphasized the impor- 
tance of archaeology; moreover, he suggested that it was “better to err by 
doubting antiquity (yigu %€ TH) than by believing in antiquity (xingu fat)” (Hu 
1933 [1921]). To use a new evolutionary form for ancient history, Hu adopted 
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Swedish archaeologist J. G. Andersson's (1874-1960) hypothesis that the Shang 
dynasty was China's Stone Age or Neolithic period, in a letter to Gu dated May 
30, 1923 (Hu 1933 [1923]). This was the first time that careful reflection had 
gone into the application of the Three-Age prehistoric model to China. (Later, 
this hypothesis was disproved by the Yinxu excavation.) 

Although Chinese intellectuals had encountered modern archaeology as early 
as 1900, these ideas failed to make any significant impression on the recasting of 
Chinese history. Derived largely from spotty selections of secondary sources read 
in translation, Chinese understanding of modern archaeology remained superfi- 
cial through the 1920s (Yu 1983). While a new generation of historians— Zhang 
Binglin, Liang Qichao, Wang Guowei, Hu Shi, and Gu Jiegang—strove to adapt 
new data and innovative methodology to historical research, the discourse on 
archaeology remained abstract, despite the fact that archaeological excavations in 
China, wholly dominated by foreign experts and imperial archaeologists, had 
already taken place. Most Chinese scholars equated archaeology with traditional 


antiquarianism. 
CULTURAL INTERNATIONALISM AND IMPERIAL GREED 


Viewed from the perspective of their professional standards, some of the impe- 
rial archaeological expeditions in China were doing first-rate fieldwork, but the 
questions and basic concerns with which European and Japanese imperial archae- 
ologists approached their task were often different from those of Chinese schol- 
ars. In general, imperial archaeologists and art dealers were interested in the sci- 
entific data and works of art (see von Falkenhausen, this volume). They viewed 
Chinese materials from the broader perspective of natural history, the history of 
science, world history, and cultural internationalism. Although there were more 
professional and reputable groups, some of the imperial explorers in China, under 
the Orientalist mind-set, took advantage of the absence of a capable central gov- 
ernment to conduct investigations that verged on looting (see Xu, this volume). 
They did irreparable harm to the sites. In addition, local peasants and tomb rob- 
bers, encouraged by lucrative foreign and domestic markets and sometimes com- 
missioned directly by foreign dealers, took a terrible toll on China's archaeologi- 
cal heritage (Cohen 1992; Meyer and Brysac 2015). 

Appalled by the damage being done to artistic treasures such as the Long- 
men Caves, Charles Lang Freer (1854-1919), an American collector of Chinese 
art, launched a series of projects in China aimed at obtaining pristine objects 
from carefully documented contexts, though the contexts themselves were not 
his interest. Considering it part of his mission, Freer attempted to set up an 
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American School of Archaeology in Beijing (Cohen 1992: 57—58).4 The Freer 
Gallery of Art, a gift Freer gave to the US government, was conceived by its 
founder as a museum and research institution aimed at “the encouragement of 
the study of civilization of the Far East.” Archaeological fieldwork had begun in 
China at the instigation of the gallery's director, John Ellerton Lodge (1878- 
1942), in February 1923, with an expedition in association with Boston’s Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts that predated the official public opening of the Freer Gallery 
in May 1923, 

Heading this and later Freer expeditions was the archaeologist Carl Whit- 
ing Bishop (1881-1942) (Fig. 4.3), who had been a student of the famous 
anthropologist Franz Boas (1858-1942) at Columbia University. An advocate of 





Figure 4,3, Carl Bishop in the field in China. From the Carl Whiting 
Bishop Collection, Freer Gallery of Art and Arthur M. Sackler Gallery 
Archives, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, DC, PSA A.02 2.391-10. 
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the then-popular theory of hyper-diffusionism—that all civilizations originated 
in one place and spread to others—Bishop worked in China from 1915 and 
served as associate curator and associate in archaeology at the Freer Gallery of 
Art from 1922 to 1942 (Britton 1943; Brown 2008: 22-27; Newmeyer 1987; 
Wilbur 1943: 204-207; Winegrad 1993: 61-68). 

In March 1925, Bishop, who was in Beijing leading the expedition spon- 
sored jointly by the Freer Gallery and the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, wrote 
to Li Ji to invite him to join the Freer field archaeology staff for excavations in 
China. Having received his doctorate in anthropology from Harvard University 
and returned to China in 1923, Li Ji had just joined the faculty at the newly 
established Qinghua Institute of National Learning in Beijing after two years of 
teaching at Nankai University in Tianjin. At Nankai, Li met Ding Wenjiang J” 
SCYL. (1887-1936), head of the China Geological Survey and a great promoter 
of Western sciences in China (Furth 1970), When Ding heard that a large num- 
ber of ancient bronzes had been discovered in Xinzheng, Henan province, he 
sent Li to investigate the site in 1923, Although resistance from local people and 
rumors of banditry foiled this first attempt at Chinese archaeology, Li had made 
the acquaintance of Bishop, who was also in Henan investigating the Xinzheng 
discoveries (Bishop 1924), After careful consideration and at the advice of Ding, 
Li accepted Bishop's invitation but advanced two conditions for participating in 
the Freer project: (1) excavations had to be done in cooperation with Chinese 
academic organizations, and (2) all cultural relics had to remain in China (Li 
1977: 54-56; Li 1994 [1961]: 161-63). 

At the turn of the century, these were sensitive issues. Art collectors in the 
United States as well as in other Western countries and Japan had begun to lay 
the foundation for collecting and connoisseurship of Chinese art and for train- 
ing curators specializing in East Asian arts. With the help of art dealers and cura- 
tors such as Ernest F, Fenollosa (1853-1908) and John C. Ferguson (1866— 
1945), American museums and collectors obtained thousands of outstanding 
works of Chinese art in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries (Cohen 
1992: 37-73; March 1929; 34-113; Meyer and Brysac 2015; Netting 2013). 
One result was the increasing value of Chinese art objects, which increased, in 
turn, the number of foreign expeditions, while contributing to the aforemen- 
tioned local theft of ancient pieces for the largely unregulated antiquities market. 
Paradoxically, even as increasingly stringent professional ethics standards among 
archaeologists and museum staff in the United States and elsewhere gave the 
appearance of constricting the illegal use of wealth, power, and technology to 
obtain art objects from other parts of the world, including East Asia, profession- 
alism often amounted to a facade behind which Western imperial greed contin- 
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ued to hide (Cohen 1992: 75-100; Meyer and Brysac 2015). As the last leg of 
the global “antiquities rush,’ art treasures and artifacts were regularly transferred 
from Asia to the United States and Europe (Marchand 2015). 

Such conditions provided context for Bishop's rather patronizing response 
to LiJi’s stipulation about the ownership of art objects excavated in China: 


Your touching upon the subject of removal of art objects from Chinese soil 
opens up a very large and important subject, with the most far reaching ramifi- 
cations, and especially thorny through the vested interests—art dealers both 
Chinese and foreign—concerned. I have some very decided ideas in this regard, 
however—ideas which I feel pretty sure will meet with your warm approval and 
support. I have not yet thought these out to the point where I can put them 
adequately upon paper; but it seems to me that I am slowly working toward a 
solution that will be fair to all. The time was when the notion of the Powers 
returning any portion of the Boxer Indemnity funds would have been laughed 
at; yet the needed change of feeling has been brought about, and it has always 
given me the sincerest pleasure to know that the United States took a leading 


part in initiating this movement. 


There are several possibilities concerning the future treatment of Chinese art 
objects. I believe a beginning has already been made in the return of these to 
Chinese possession. Here, doubtless, the question of ownership, both original 
and actual, would come up. Another possibility is that of sending abroad loan 
collections, to be exhibited in certain definite foreign institutions for a period 
of years. It is unfortunately too true that the real greatness of China—her 
achievements in the past and her vast potentialities for the future—have been 
obscured during the past few years by news of bandits, floods, famines, and civil 
disorder to an extent wholly beyond the facts. No nation to-day can live to itself 
alone; and I for one should like nothing better than to give all the aid in my 
power in the direction of placing China in a proper light, particularly before 
the people of the United States.° 


Bishop's answers fit what scholars later termed “cultural internationalism’ (for 
a critique of this idea, see Brodie, this volume). His suggestion regarding the repa- 
triation of art objects, long-term loan collections, and international education and 
exhibitions remain hot topics even in today’s post-colonial international settings. 
Although best known from John Merryman’s essays on the subject (1986, 1996, 
2006, 2009), the idea of “cultural internationalism” developed in parallel with the 
growth of the nation-state in the modern world, and some of the positive practi- 
cal aspects were formalized in international conventions after the Second World 
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War (Iriye 1997; see also Brodie, this volume). Bishop stated that his mission 
was to reveal “the real greatness of China’ to the people of the United States, 
advance “true scientific research,’ and bring about “the best possible understand- 
ing between the peoples.’ He assured Li Ji that “you would be asked to do noth- 
ing which you might feel incompatible with your allegiance to the Republic of 
China” (Bishop to Li, dated March 23, 1925). Earlier, Bishop had negotiated 
with Qiu Shanyuan #2#77L (1890-1944), the director of the Historical Mu - 
seum in Beijing, a branch of the Ministry of Education, to make himself an 
adviser in the field of archaeology to the Chinese government. He also secured 
agreement that the Smithsonian Institution be designated the sole foreign exca- 
vator and exporter of objects from China (Newmeyer 1987: 24). 

Li Ji was satisfied with the answer, despite his recognition of the vague prom- 
ises of Bishop's response. Subsequently, Bishop and the Qinghua Institute of 
National Learning arrived at the agreement that the Freer would finance an expe- 
dition directed by Li and officially sponsored by the Qinghua Institute of National 
Learning. By choosing to work on the Neolithic period, which was predominantly 
investigated through its copious pottery remains, Li Ji both avoided competing 
with art collectors, few of whom were interested in bits of unglazed ceramic. 

In spring 1926, Li Ji and Yuan Fuli paid a call to Yan Xishan (1883-1960), 
the warlord of Shanxi province. Thanks to a letter of introduction from Liang 
Qichao, they obtained from Yan promises of local support for a field trip to the 
Fen River valley in the southern part of Shanxi. Since legend had it that the cap- 
ital of the mythical Emperor Yao had been located in the southwest of Shanxi, Li 
Ji’ selection of this site was influenced by current debates among Gu Jiegang and 
other nationalist historians concerning the historicity of the legendary emperors. 
LiJi also attempted to use archaeological discovery to refute Andersson's hypoth- 
esis that the painted pottery of the Yangshao culture, at the time believed to be 
China's oldest Neolithic culture, originated in the West. 

Excavations were carried out from October to December 1926 at the village 
of Xiyincun; a number of prehistoric painted potsherds and a portion of a silk- 
worm cocoon were found. The work at Xiyincun adhered to the highest stan- 
dards of professionalism in field archaeology at the time, and its impact on the 
development of Chinese archaeology was tremendous (Chen 1997: 145-50). 
These were the fruit of the first archaeological fieldwork conducted auton - 
omously by Chinese nationals. 

Although the Yangshao Culture site at Xiyincun was the first to be exca- 
vated by Chinese archaeologists, it was not usually considered to be the birth- 
place of Chinese archaeology. In discussing the influence of Chinese historiog- 


raphy on archaeology, K. C. Chang has speculated that had China's first 
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large-scale, national archaeological expedition involved a prehistoric site rather 
than Yinxu, archaeology might have developed along a completely different tra- 
jectory, oriented more toward the methods and aims of the social sciences than 
toward history (Chang 1981: 165). However, Xiyincun was not the only prehis- 
toric archaeological site investigated prior to the Yinxu excavation; other, earlier 
examples include the Paleolithic site of Zhoukoudian near Beijing, where the 
famous Homo erectus pekinensis, or Peking Man, was found in 1921, and Neo- 
lithic sites at Yangshao village excavated under the direction of J. G. Andersson 
in 1921, Almost all of the archaeological sites studied by foreigners before the 
Yinxu excavation were prehistoric, Despite such work, rather than for lack of it, 
Chinese archaeology developed as a tool of Chinese historiography (von Falken- 
hausen 1993), The reason seems clear: Chinese national archaeology, like Euro- 
pean archaeology, had close intellectual links with traditional historiography. In 
China, archaeology was closely related to Chinese nationalism and politics and 
thus inevitably served contemporary nationalist demands. 


NATIONALISM AND THE SHIFT FROM “DOUBTING ANTIQUITIES” 
TO “RECONSTRUCTING ANTIQUITY” 


After the collapse of the Qing dynasty, a fragmented state and power vacuum left 
Chinese intellectuals relatively free to voice their political and academic opinions. 
During the early years of the Republican period, the GMD government was too 
preoccupied with international and domestic political and military affairs to 
oversee the educational system and intellectual activities. Local warlords lacked 
the inclination and ability to censor academic discussions. Following the North- 
ern Expedition of 1926-28, however, the Nationalists took control over China 
and advocated the “partification of education” (danghua jiaoyu #(LBUR) and 
restrictions on schools and students (Yeh 1990: 173-76). Academics rallied 
immediately against the threat to intellectual freedom. The eminent scholar 
Chen Yinke [#2 1% (1890-1969), for instance, together with his friend Wu Mi 
5a (1894-1978), vowed to preserve their intellectual integrity by refusing to 
be affiliated with the GMD (Wu 1992: 49). In early 1929, Chen Yinke loudly 
voiced his views on the importance of separating scholarship from political ide- 
ology and alluded to Patrick Henry's “Give me liberty or give me death’ in a stele 
inscription commemorating the suicide of Wang Guowei (Lu 1995: 109-13). 
By contrast, Fu Sinian reacted quite differently to the new governmental 
focus on science and education. He saw this as an opportunity to gain national 
support for archaeology, and he was willing to place archaeology at the service of 
the nation for what he saw as the larger good of the discipline. Almost a half- 
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century after the death of Fu, Du Zhengsheng, who succeeded to the director- 
ship of the Institute of History and Philology in Taiwan, praised his predecessor 
not only for “pioneering” the “Doubting Antiquity” movement but also for his 
untiring advocacy of the “Reconstructing Antiquity” movement (Du 1995). Du 
has examined archaeological practices, particularly the Yinxu excavation, to illus- 
trate the accuracy of Fu’s historical theory (Du 1995, 1998). However, if we are 
to recognize why Yinxu was selected as the first site for national archaeology, we 
must first understand the broader intellectual context for the move from“Doubt- 
ing Antiquity” to “Reconstructing Antiquity.’ This transition was tied to the 
political and intellectual climate at the beginning of the Nanjing decade. 

Although Hu Shi had long been a prominent supporter of the “Doubting 
Antiquity” school, when Gu Jiegang paid a call on Hu in March 1929, he was 
told: “Now I’ve changed my mind. I no longer doubt antiquity. On the contrary, 
I want to believe in antiquity” (cited in Gu Chao 1993; 171). This sharply con- 
trasted with Hu Shi’s earlier formulation quoted above: “Better to err by doubt- 
ing antiquity than by believing in the authenticity of ancient Chinese historiog- 
raphy.’ Du Zhengsheng attributes this change to the influence of Fu Sinian (Du 
1995). However, for a better understanding of Hu Shi’s change from “doubting 
antiquity” to “believing in antiquity” and Fu Sinian’s decision to select Yinxu as 
the first site of national archaeology in China, we must look to the changing 
political context. 

A headline in the May 16, 1929 issue of Xin chenbao eh published in 
Beiping (the name of Beijing after the relocation of the capital), proclaimed: 
“National Government Issues Stringent Ban on Counterrevolutionary Text- 
books.” A junior high school textbook, History of China (Benguoshi AX BU5E), 
published by the Commercial Press (1924) and compiled by Gu Jiegang and 
Wang Zhongqi SHIRE (1890-1975), was banned by the Nanjing government 


because: 


[the textbook] has many falsehoods, For example, [the authors] deny the his- 
toricity of Emperor Yaos abdication and handing over of power to Emperor 
Shun and the Great Yu’s controlling the waters; [the authors] claim that the Six 
Classics were forgeries; Zhou Xu’s and others’ murdering their fathers and 
elder brothers were revolutionary actions against the class system; Wen Jiang’s 
incest was revolutionary action against the marriage system; the self-indulgence 
and unrestrained behaviors of the Wei and Jin periods were revolutionary 
actions against Confucian teachings; [they even declare that] there was no writ- 
ing before the Shang dynasty; the areas of Qi and Lii [today Shandong] during 
the Three Dynasties were lands of alien races; Zhou Xu and Wen Jiang were 


revolutionaries; Wang Mang was a socialist politician; those who indulged in 
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sensual pleasures and did not restrain themselves from Confucian doctrines 
were thinkers and philosophers. All these views not only willfully eliminate the 
historical facts, but also poison the young generations and shake our national 
confidence (Xin Chenbao, May 16, 1929). 


After three educational professionals from Shandong filed a petition, a national 
committee led by Cai Yuanpei 487577 (1868-1940), a senior member of the 
GMD government, decided to ban the textbook. 

Gu was also denounced by Wang Hongyi -—E#3— (1874-1930), a member 
of the legislative assembly from Shandong, for “libeling the sages and slighting 
the law of the National Government (feisheng wufa JFSESR{S).” Dai Jitao 
[Sig] (1890-1949), the president of Zhongshan University at Guangzhou and a 
major GMD ideologue, declared that scholarly debates were permissible but 
“such things may not be stated in the textbooks, lest they shake our national 
confidence.” For Dai, the belief in a common ancestor lay at the very base of 
national unity, and Gu’s airing of his doubts was potentially harmful to the 
nation (cited in Gu Chao 1993; 172). 

Many intellectuals viewed national unity as supremely important, and sev- 
eral studies of Hu Shi have demonstrated the connection between his changing 
views on “doubting antiquity” and his relations with the GMD government dur- 
ing the late 1920s and early 1930s (Shen 1993: 93-176; Yang 1991), When the 
Northern Expedition was initiated in 1926, Hu Shi was traveling in Europe. As 
he followed the string of the GMD’s victories in the local press, he became more 
and more excited about China's prospects. At a speech in London, he explicitly 
expressed his support for the GMD government: “China desperately needs a 
modern government. The Guomindang are far more intellectually up to date 
than the Beiyang warlords. As long as they act in strict accordance with the 
Three Principles of the People, the nation will benefit. Intellectuals should sup- 
port them” (cited in Shen Gangbo 1982). However, soon Chiang Kai-shek began 
to “purify” the GMD party. Hu was on his way back from Europe when he read 
the news that Cai Yuanpei, Wu Zhihui TE HE (1865-1953), and other senior 
members of the GMD party had all declared their support of the Nanjing gov- 
ernment. He told a foreign friend: “General Chiang Kai-shek has won the sup- 
port of a group of senior [Guomindang] officials for his purification of the party 
and purge of the Communists. You foreign friends may not know Cai Yuanpei 
and Wu Jingheng [i.e., Wu Zhihui], but I know them, and I respect their knowl- 
edge and ethics. If the new [Nanjing] government is able to gain support from 
these senior members of the Guomindang, it can hold its ground” (Hu 1954). 
On his return to China, Hu Shi communicated with senior party members and 


high-level officials. Although he remained dissatisfied by GMD policies on 
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human rights, democracy, and other issues, Hu threw his support firmly behind 
the ruling party (Shen 1993: 100-53). 

During the late 1920s, cultural conservatism was a dominant trait of the 
GMD regime (Eastman 1976; Schneider 1971: 33). Throughout the previous 
decade, Hu Shi, along with his students Fu Sinian and Gu Jiegang, had traveled 
in the opposite direction. At Beijing University in the late 1910s and early 1920s, 
the three men, along with other students, had founded a journal entitled Xinchao 
Wri#l (New Tide, subtitled in English Renaissance); their shared ambition was to 
contribute to the recasting of Chinese society in modern forms. 

Gu and Fu had long been comrades-in-arms. Although Gu was the elder of 
the two, he submitted to Fu's leadership. After the events of May Fourth in 1919, 
Fu received an official scholarship and went to Europe to study, Gu graduated, 
got a job at the library, and stayed at Beijing University. While Fu was dabbling 
in psychology, biology, physics, mathematics, statistics, historical linguistics, and 
logic, Gu was developing his famous theory of the “reversed multilayered nature 
of ancient Chinese history” under the guidance of Hu Shi. When Hu Shi next 
encountered Fu, it was in Paris in September 1926, and the teacher did not hes- 
itate to express his dismay with this intellectual dilettante. For over five years, Fu 
had been in an intellectual slump. Hu scolded him, and urged the expatriate to 
take Gu as a model, In a diary entry dated September 5, 1926, Hu noted that 
“Mengzhen [Fu Sinian] is rather decadent and dissolute, and far less diligent 
than [Gu] Jiegang” (cited in Du 1995; 22). 

When Fu returned from Europe in the winter of 1926, his old roommate 
had become a famous historian, and the first volume of the Gushibian (Critiques 
of Ancient History) had been published. Feeling the need to establish his own 
scholarly credentials, Fu accepted an invitation from Zhu Jiahua AACS 
(1893-1963) and Dai Jitao to direct the Departments of History and Chinese 
Literature and became the head of liberal arts at Zhongshan University in 
December 1926. Although Fu had mixed feelings about Gu’s success, the intel- 
lectual sympathies between the two men were deep, and they remained good 
friends. For this reason, Fu Sinian did not hesitate to come to the aid of Gu in 
1927 when his old friend ran into trouble at Xiamen University, and invited 
him to teach at Zhongshan University.® When Li Xuanbo employed 
archaeology to bolster his critique of Gu's ideas on doubting antiquity, Fu came 
to the latter’s defense: 


Certainly, by digging in the earth you can find prehistoric and Shang-Zhou 
materials, But this is only the early part of China's cultural history. As for exca- 
vating texts and documents, I am afraid few will be found. Your [Gu Jiegang’s] 


thesis provides the key to all the Classics, the commentaries, and the hundred 
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schools; it is the means to understand Chinese intellectual history fully, a mir- 
ror to Zhou and Han thought, and it is a new achievement in ancient histori- 


cal studies (Fu 1933 [1928]: 297; also in Fu 1980 [1928]: 1054-55). 


Early on, Fu Sinian also employed Gu’s methodology in an attempt to dis- 
cover different layers of historical deposits in ancient Chinese literature and the 
Confucian classics (Chen Zhiming 1993: 196-201). To realize his ideal of com- 
bining linguistics and history in a unified discipline, Fu Sinian established the 
Institute of Philology and History at Zhongshan University in 1927, No doubt 
it was at his invitation that Gu Jiegang wrote the editorial’s opening remarks to 
the first issue of the Weekly Journal of the Institute of Philology and History of 
National Zhongshan University, a sort of manifesto for the Institute.” 

Once Gu Jiegang returned in earnest to his work on ancient history, popular 
culture, and folklore—areas he had worked on for years while at Beijing Univer- 
sity—he revived a network of personal relations and was soon surrounded by a 
group of enthusiastic young students deeply impressed by his creative mind and 
eager to follow in his footsteps. Although Fu was the director of the institute, 
when it came to research, the laurels clearly went to Gu Jiegang. So powerful was 
Gu's intellectual influence that many scholars at the institute seemed as eager to 
emulate his methods as his devoted students. It seems that Fu Sinian could not 
help resenting the dominance of the friend whose career he had saved, and the 
two men began to argue over the institute's research mission.® 

By this time, the late 1920s, nationalism had become a highly complex and 
contested minefield in China. It was not simply an issue of conflict between Chi- 
nese and the West. For Fu Sinian’s generation of nationalists, Western ideas and 
practices were useful tools in the struggle and the fight against Western and 
Japanese imperialism. They also played an important function in more strictly 
domestic politics (Du 1998: 20-27). Soon nationalism also became a crucial ele- 
ment in increasingly hard-fought struggles among Chinese academic groups. 

Competition among individuals, schools, and institutes was exacerbated 
when the newly settled Nanjing government declared it would sponsor only those 
scientific and technological enterprises that would aid in the construction of a new 
nation. Fu Sinian persuaded Cai Yuanpei and other senior party members to press 
for the establishment of an Institute of History and Philology as part of the 
newly established Academia Sinica. While insisting that the new approaches to 
history and linguistics made them “sciences” much like the natural sciences, Fu 
attacked traditional Chinese medicine as thoroughly unscientific (Fu 1980 
[1934]: 303-308).? After the May Fourth Movement, the word “scientific” was 
laden with such connotations as ‘correct,’ “true,’ or “right.’ At the same time, “tra- 
ditional” implied “incorrect,” “backward,” and “superstitious.” Fu’s impassioned 
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polemic, in which he exploited such connotations to the hilt, led to the ban on 
Chinese medical practices levied by the GMD government. 

Once the Institute of History and Philology had been approved, Cai Yuan- 
pei appointed Fu Sinian and Gu Jiegang to lay its foundations, The joint appoint- 
ment could not help but exacerbate growing tensions between the two old 
friends (Gu Chao 1993: 15), Fu championed the example of French sinology, 
insisting that the institute ought to press for the production of works of highly 
refined scholarship, while Gu argued that in order to produce excellent scholar- 
ship, the institute would have to assume the responsibility of popularizing schol- 
arly insights and educating the people so as to provide a seedbed for future schol- 
arly developments. As the two men fought and squabbled, Fu, now desperate to 
maintain a firm grip on the intellectual trajectory of the institute for which he 
had campaigned, brought about a collapse of the fifteen-year friendship. Gu Jie- 
gang, an influential historian of his day, was excluded from the national Institute 
of History and Philology and never had the opportunity to return. 

At exactly this moment, Fu Sinian received Dong Zuobin’s report on his first 
visit to Yinxu in August 1928, reporting that that there were still inscribed ora- 
cle bones that might be worth excavating. Fu was excited: Yinxu was the perfect 
place to display his commitment to the scientific study of history and could pro- 
vide a starting point for an “authentic” Chinese history that could overturn Gu 
Jiegang’s celebrated doubts about antiquity, and at the same time, follow, or even 
surpass, Wang Guowei’s famous “double evidence method” (Chen 2013). 

Things might have turned out very differently. However, Fu Sinian’s timing 
was right when he proposed excavating Yinxu in 1928. Earlier, in 1926, while 
Henan was still in the control of a warlord, the Japanese archaeologist Hamada 
Kosaku 74 HABE (1881-1938) and Harada Yoshito JAA (1885-1974) 
had organized the Dongfang kaoguxue xiehui RAIS Ht @ (Oriental 
Archaeological Society) with Ma Heng Jf (1881-1955) and others from the 
Beijing University (Chen 2002; Sang 2001: 114-35). Although both the archae- 
ologists at Beijing University and the Japanese archaeologists set their sights on 
Yinxu, they were obliged to scuttle their plans because of the unfavorable social, 
political, and financial circumstances (Sakazume 1994; Yoshikai 2015). More- 
over, the newly founded Institute of History and Philology certainly could have 
elected to make its first archaeological investigation at a different site. One of the 
Neolithic sites excavated by Li Ji would have offered such an option. In 1927, 
there was also talk of Zhongshan University’s participation in the Sino-Swedish 
expedition to Northwest China led by Sven A. Hedin (1865-1952) and Xu 
Xusheng (RIEHL (1888-1976). In fact, before he left for home in the winter of 
1927, as a member of the faculty at Zhongshan University, Dong Zuobin was 
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charged by the Institute of Philology and History with preparing the trip to the 
Northwest (Xibei kexue kaocha tuan 1927). In order to firmly control the new 
institution, Fu Sinian was very selective in his choice of the members of the Insti- 
tute of History and Philology. All the members, except the established historian 
Chen Yuan, were scholars who had studied abroad (Du 1998; 17). By Fu’s stan- 
dard, Dong Zuobin, a student of traditional learning, was not a qualified candi- 
date. However, Fu made an exception and appointed Dong a corresponding mem- 
ber because of the crucial information he had provided and the importance of 
adding a native of Henan to the Yinxu project. (Ma Heng tried unsuccessfully to 
lure Dong to join the Sino-Japanese Oriental Archaeological Society in 1929; see 
Yoshikai 2015: 41-43.) 

For national politics and the history of archaeology in modern China, the 
year 1928 ushered in dramatic changes. Zhang Xueliang oe Bb (1901-2001), 
the warlord who dominated northeastern China, agreed to change his flag and 
submit to the authority of the GMD government. Consequently, for the first 
time since the fall of the Qing, China was united under the name Republic of 
China. In October 1928, the Institute of History and Philology was created at 
Guangzhou. In that same month, Dong Zuobin conducted the survey and exca- 
vations at Anyang. In December, Li Ji met Fu Sinian at Guangzhou. Having 
worked with the Freer Gallery of Art, Li returned from a trip to Washington, 
DC, where he had met with officials of the Freer Gallery and obtained assur- 
ances of continued financial support. Fu Sinian thus appointed Li to replace 
Dong Zuobin and take charge of the archaeological section of the Institute of 
History and Philology. 


WHO OWNS THE PAST? 
IMPERIALISM, NATIONALISM, AND REGIONALISM IN THE 1930S 


In his discussion of the historical interplay between nationalism and archaeology, 
Bruce G, Trigger has pointed out both the positive and negative aspects of this 
relationship (1989: 148-206, 1995). In terms of the development of the disci- 
pline, the nationalist approach to archaeology has gone beyond the imperial and 
colonial approach and progressed in the areas of theory and technology (Trigger 
1995: 266-72). On a sociopolitical level, the rise of national archaeology has sup- 
ported resistance to imperialism, colonialism, and racism in a number of nations. 
In China in the 1930s, as the GMD government labored to construct a new 
nation-state, archaeology provided the tools for resisting both Western imperialism 
and Chinese regionalism. As the Chinese nation-state became a reality, Yinxu was 
a battlefield where nationalists fended off both local and imperialist demands. 
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As the correspondence between Li Ji and Carl Bishop described above sug- 
gests, foreign archaeologists and Chinese institutions often disagreed on the sub- 
ject of the ownership of artifacts. Waxing nationalist sentiments made foreign 
expeditions without an official Chinese sponsor increasingly difficult. But even 
cooperation was no panacea. Foreign art collectors had to contend with local 
dealers and institutions as well as the newly established national institutions, and 
each claim was lodged within a distinctive and often irreconcilable discourse. 
Moreover, an unstable political situation rendered the contest still more complex. 

The intellectual debates regarding the Yinxu excavation corresponded with 
the political struggle between regional warlords and central government (Wang 
1993: 126-27, 1997: 119-28). A close examination of the academic and admin- 
istrative conflicts that erupted shows that in many cases they mirrored the polit- 
ical struggles between Chiang Kai-shek and the local warlord governing Henan. 
Thanks in part to Henan’s warlord’s agreement to submit to the GMD govern- 
ment, Li Ji won approval for excavations at Yinxu from the Henan provincial gov- 
ernment. However, in May 1929, the soldiers protecting the staff of the Yinxu 
project suddenly withdrew from the site: local warlord Feng Yuxiang UB ARE 
(1882-1948) had defied Chiang Kai-shek’s ban on the assembling of local 
armies and now began a war against the central government. At around the same 
time, local bandits began to prey upon Anyang. 

Under these circumstances, Li Ji’s decision to ship some of the artifacts to 
Beiping seems utterly reasonable. Nevertheless, the local people and the provin- 
cial authorities promptly accused him of violating the agreement reached 
between the government of Henan and the Institute of History and Philology. 
The original provincial permission that Dong Zuobin received had made no 
mention of this issue (Chen 2011: 146-47). Only later did He Rizhang {#] H #2 
(1893-1979), director of the Henan Provincial Library and the Henan Museum 
of Ethnography (Ren 2007; Ren and Zhang 2003), suggest to the provincial gov- 
ernment that the Yinxu treasures should be exhibited in Kaifeng, the provincial 
capital. The local authority quickly endorsed his suggestion. When this request 
reached the institute, it provoked a vague response—the issue of ownership was 
negotiable; after all, the institute was devoted to research, not to the acquisition 
of artifacts (Chen 2011: 147). 

In October 1929, He Rizhang informed Li Ji that the Henan authorities had 
decided to prohibit all digging at Yinxu by the Institute of History and Philol- 
ogy; the process of excavating the site was soon taken over by the Henan Muse- 
um of Ethnography.!? Both parties to the dispute timed their moves in 
accordance with the vicissitudes of the conflict between Chiang Kai-shek and 
Feng Yuxiang, and those who held the right to excavate Yinxu were those who 


held political 
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sway. Fu Sinian immediately began looking for ways to settle the dispute through 
political channels. He contacted Wu Zhihui, a senior member of the GMD 
party who had regular contact with Chiang Kai-shek. Through this trusted offi- 
cial, Chiang Kai-shek became convinced of the importance of compelling the 
Henan local government to cooperate with the institute's project. The capricious 
turns of the war, however, emboldened the local government to disregard orders 
from the republican government. This development drove Fu Sinian to take fur- 
ther steps. He traveled to Kaifeng, where he negotiated with provincial officials 
and scholars by day and delivered lectures by night. 

To pacify regionalist sentiment, Fu Sinian assured his interlocutors and audi- 
tors that the institute he directed recognized the sensibilities of the people of 
Henan (Chen 2011: 148-50). He promised that as soon as the study of materi- 
als unearthed at Yinxu had been completed, they would be delivered to Kaifeng 
for public exhibition—the Institute of History and Philology was exclusively con- 
cerned with scholarship, not the collection of treasure. To convince the local peo- 
ple to see the Yinxu excavation as a national event, moreover, Fu Sinian also lec- 
tured on the use of archaeological discoveries in reconstructing national history. 
However, even after he had worked out the details of a new agreement with the 
Henan authorities, Fu found his pet project stymied by He Rizhang, who insist- 
ed that the excavation be conducted exclusively by Henan scholars. Not until the 
war was concluded and Chiang Kai-shek had regained control over Henan was 
the Institute of History and Philology permitted to work at Yinxu again. Thanks 
to these conflicts, local scholars and students from Henan University came to 
work on the Yinxu excavation. 

In addition to the political conflicts between the central and regional govern- 
ments, cultural conflicts between Western scientific methods and traditional Chi- 
nese learning complicated the situation. Whenever Li Ji and Fu Sinian described 
their plans for the Yinxu excavation, they emphasized the importance of advanced 
Western methods, which they praised while denigrating traditional Chinese jin- 
shixue (Chen 2011; 147-48). They attacked the traditional antiquarians’ obses- 
sion with written texts, which they suggested was the reason that antiquarians 
failed to pay close attention to non-textual artifacts and their original context. He 
Rizhang, they stated, possessed all of the old antiquarian shortcomings. Li Ji called 
antiquarian excavation “treasure hunting” and decried an unscientific emphasis on 
the object to the exclusion of the context that gave the object meaning. 

Both Li Ji and Fu Sinian used the binary structure of “new” versus “old” to 
distinguish themselves from local Henan scholars: the Institute of History and 
Philology represented the new, the scientific, and the advanced, while the govern- 
ment of Henan and its representatives embodied the old, the unscientific, and 
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the backward (Wang 1995: 43-47, 1997: 119-28). It is true that the Henan 
scholars had less Western-style scientific training. A closer look, however, sug- 
gests that the “new” and the “old” were not always so distinct.!! 

It is clear that jinshixue cannot fairly be regarded as wholly static and obso- 
lete. In the 1920s, it was absorbing modern scientific methods and technology 
and developing into a new academic discipline. For instance, Ma Heng, trained 
in traditional Chinese learning and a professor of jinshixue, established the first 
graduate program in kaoguxue (archaeology) under the Guoxuemen (Depart- 
ment of National Learning) at Beijing University in 1922. He carried out a num- 
ber of archaeological surveys and investigations at Henan, Shanxi, Beijing, and 
other areas in which Xu Xusheng, Li Xuanbo, Chen Wanli [HS HA (1892- 
1969), Gu Jiegang, Rong Geng AE (1894-1983), Huang Wenbi #4 3C 55 
(1893-1966), and others participated (Chen 2013). In fact, all ten Chinese 
members of the Sino-Swedish expedition to Northwest China led by Sven A. 
Hedin and Xu Xusheng were faculty and students of Beijing University (Jia 
1992). 

In terms of archaeological methods, Fu Sinian and Li Ji themselves had not 
received any particular training when they were students in the West. Li was 
trained as a physical anthropologist, whereas Fu had dabbled in various fields 
other than archaeology. Field methods were not greatly improved until Liang 
Siyong (1904-54), the first Harvard-trained archaeologist,!* joined the Yinxu 
excavation in 1931 (Li Guangmo 1997; Xia 1959 [1954]; Yin 1959 [1954]). By 
contrast, jinshixue was as open to Western scientific methods as Li Ji was to many 
techniques from Chinese traditional learning and local engineering knowledge 
that he integrated into his practice at Yinxu. Those who translated books of 
Western archaeological theories and methodologies from Japanese then appear- 
ing in China tended to be scholars trained in traditional jinshixue. For example, 
the main methodological work in modern archaeology, Oscar Montelius's 
(1843-1921) Die dlteren Kulturperioden im Orient und in Europa (1903), was 
translated into Chinese twice, once by Zheng Shixu Sbilizf (1897-1952) and 
Hu Zhaochun #384 (Kaoguxue yanjiu fa 3 Hh AUT Ft, 1936) and then by 
Teng Gu Hall] (1901-41) (Xianshi Kaoguxue fangfalun FoSR>§ ATi Kam, 
1937).!3 The influence of these translations on the development of Chinese 
archaeology was tremendous. Scholars excluded by Fu Sinian from the Institute 
of History and Philology also organized several associations, societies, and insti- 
tutions of archaeology, and carried out their own archaeological work (Xu 2012). 
For example, the National Beiping Academy, founded in 1929, had an archaeo- 
logical section led by Xu Xusheng.!* It carried out investigations and 
excavations at the Yanxiadu #& F@ site at Yi xian, Hebei province, in 1930 
and at Doujitai 
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FAZEG, near Baoji, Shaanxi province, during 1933-1935 (Wang Shimin 1986: 
41). That Ma Heng, who had been active in the field of archaeological investiga- 
tion and excavation, was rejected by Fu Sinian for participating in the Yinxu 
excavation project suggests that a consensus on the definition of modern Chinese 
archaeology was hardly possible in the late 1920s. Political and personal biases 
were too powerful to allow concessions to opponents (Du 1998: 25). Only in 
later years was Li Ji, an outspoken critic of jinshixue in his early career, able to 
admit its positive influence on archaeology (for Li Ji’s later reflection on his exca- 
vation methods at Yinxu, see Xia 2009, vol. 2: 95). 

The Freer Gallery of Art withdrew from the Yinxu excavation in 1930. The 
vague nature of the original agreement between Bishop and Li Ji contributed to 
a series of disputes over the purpose of the excavation and the treatment of 
unearthed artifacts. The chaotic social conditions, the surge of nationalism, and 
the inability to conduct any archaeological excavation in China made Bishop 
increasingly frustrated and eventually disillusioned. His wishful plan could not 
be carried out. After more reconnaissance missions and very little excavations in 
the early 1930s, the Freer Gallery of Art program of expeditions to China was 
abandoned completely in 1934, The director of the gallery, John Lodge, felt that 
what few results came from the expedition were not worth the $30,000-a-year 
budget (Newmeyer 1987: 24). The rising tide of Chinese nationalism and the 
increasing constraints of archaeological professionalism in the United States led 
to the disruption of the partnership. Mirroring the conflicts at Yinxu between 
nationalism and regionalism, nationalist archaeology had to do battle with impe- 
rial appropriation of antiquities. 

The Yinxu excavation was the first nationally supported archaeological 
project in modern China and the turning point in the transition from imperial 
to national archaeology. Although initially during the 1910s and 1920s, modern 
archaeology was seized upon as a tool for collecting new historical data for the 
construction of a new national history, its practices in the field were dominated 
by Western and Japanese archaeologists and explorers. Sociopolitical and intel- 
lectual changes of the late 1920s, the period during which the GMD govern- 
ment started to build a new nation in earnest, brought about a change in the 
uses to which archaeology was put in China. Those who chose Yinxu as the first 
site for the state-sponsored national archaeology were the nationalists and cul- 
tural conservatives bent on refuting the “Doubting Antiquity” school and rein- 
forcing China's centuries-old textual tradition. In the end, disputes over the 
ownership of objects unearthed at Yinxu—first, between the local Henan gov- 
ernment and the Institute of History and Philology and, later, between the 
institute and the Freer Gallery—provided the catalyst for national legislation to 
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safeguard cultural heritage in the 1930s and thus protected Chinese archaeolog- 
ical heritage from both regionalism and imperialism (Huang 2015; Lai 2016). 
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NOTES 


1 There are also exceptions—for example, Zhang Zhongpei regards J. G. Andersson's 
(1874-1960) excavations in the 1920s of the first Neolithic site at Yangshao and the Pale- 
olithic site at Zhoukoudian as the birth of Chinese archaeology (Zhang 1999: 4), 

2K.C. Chang, Enzheng Tong, and Lothar von Falkenhausen have written on the topics 
of nationalist practices and regionalism in post-1949 China (Chang 1998; Tong 1995; von 
Falkenhausen 1995), Yet, in the field of modern Chinese history, nationalism during the Nan- 
jing decade has not yet been fully explored (Fitzgerald 1989; Jacobs 2010; 2014; Unger 1996). 

3 Tt should be noted that Zhang Binglin, who was an early advocate for archaeology, 
refused to recognize the authenticity and historical value of oracle bone inscriptions, although 
he used this issue of authenticity as political rhetoric against Luo Zhenyu and others. See 
Zhang (1958 [1915]: 444-45) and Tang (1996: 406-409). 

4 Although acting as an advocate for archaeology in China, Charles Freer held a typical 
Western formalist art historical belief that understanding works of art required no cultural 
context. See Milo C. Beach, “Foreword,” in Lawton and Merrill (1993: 9). 

5 Correspondence in the Freer Gallery of Art records, Carl Whiting Bishop correspon- 
dence, Li Chi file, dated March 23, 1925; documents from the Freer Gallery of Art and Arthur 
M. Sackler Gallery Archives. Li Ji remembered that Bishop talked with him on a social occa- 
sion in Beijing after a long period of silence. However, I was able to find the above correspon- 
dence in the Freer archives when I was a predoctoral fellow at the Freer and Sackler Galleries 
in 2001-2002. Whether Bishop sent this letter to Li Ji, or if this is a copy of the letter Bishop 
wrote but never sent, is unknown. But the contents are the same. I thank the archivist Colleen 
Hennessey for providing copies of these documents. For Li Ji’s account, see Li (1977: 56). 

© Gu Jiegang had incensed a strident faction of students by accusing his colleague Lu Xun 
at Xiamen University of having plagiarized the Japanese scholar Shionoya On in his Zhong- 
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guo xiaoshuo shiliie (A Brief History of the Chinese Novel), and put his job in peril. Fu Sinian's 
prompt invitation to Gu to join the faculty at Zhongshan University could not immediately 
be accepted: Lu Xun had just moved from the Xiamen faculty to Zhongshan. He declared 
that should Zhongshan University hire Gu Jiegang, he would resign. Fu Sinian countered Lu's 
ultimatum by declaring that the position had to go to Gu, as otherwise he himself would 
resign. Although the university administration begged all three to work together, Lu Xun had 
had enough, and left for Wuhan. Lu Xun recalled his conflict with Gu Jiegang in his story 
“Lishui” (Controlling the Waters] (1991 [1936]). In the story, Lu Xun caricatured Gu as a 
stammering, red-nosed pedant, called niaotou xiansheng, or Mr. Birdhead, who argued against 
the historicity of the Great Yu on the grounds that the character Yu contains the graphic ele- 
ment meaning “worm.” For a more balanced view of Lu Xun and Gu Jiegang’s conflict, see 
Chen Shuyu (1996: 657-60). 

7Du Zhengsheng argues that the authorship of this preface should belong to Fu Sinian, 
not Gu Jiegang (Du 1998: 11-12), ignoring the fact that an entry dated to October 21, 1927, 
in Gu Jiegang’s diary recorded his own authorship. It is certain that some ideas expressed in 
the preface could also be Fu Sinian’s, since Fu and Gu shared many ideas. Du has overempha- 
sized the academic differences between Gu and Fu, which were partly the product of the rhet- 
oric of personal politics. 

8 Gu Jiegang described his relationship with Fu Sinian to their mentor, Hu Shi, as record- 
ed in Hu (1983: vol. 1, 535). See also Yue, Li, and Ma (1994; 316-24). Wang Fansen and Du 
Zhengsheng first published a short tale from the Fu Sinian Archives kept in the Institute of 
History and Philology that Fu Sinian wrote to attack Gu Jiegang, called “Xilun” (A Jocular 
Essay). In the essay, Fu satirized the methodology used by Gu in “doubting antiquity.’ This 
piece itself is undated. Du estimates that it must have been written around 1930. See Fu 
(1995 [undated]: 250-51) and Du’s postscript. For an English translation of the tale, see 
Wang (1993), appendix I, 355-58. 

2 In his 1934 article, “Suowei guoyi” Aras ed SS (So-Called “National Medicine”), Fu 


Sinian declared: “I would rather die than request the services of a practitioner of traditional 





Chinese medicine; such a request would make me unworthy of the education I have received” 
(Fu 1980 [1934]: 303-308). 

10 Under Feng Yuxiang's sponsorship, the Henan Provincial Museum was established in 
1927. In May 1928, its name was changed to “Museum of Ethnography” in order to propa- 
gate “the ideal of national and universal harmony.’ In December 1930, its name was changed 
back to Henan Provincial Museum. See Henan bowuguan (1997). 

11 The Henan side of the story of the Yinxu conflict is largely untold. The only materials 
I was able to locate were two leaflets written by He Rizhang in December 1929 and on Janu- 
ary 1, 1930, among the Fu Sinian archives, which were published by Wang and Du (1995: 
74). In the explanatory text, Du and Wang have misread the text, taking the accusation lev- 
eled by another senior party member Zhang Ji GA (1882-1947) against He Rizhang as 
having “no knowledge and no plan” as He’ accusation against Fu Sinian. These two leaflets 
legitimate He Rizhang’s suggestion that Luo Zhenyu and Yuan Fuli should direct the study. 
They also demonstrate that He's request that the excavated artifacts should be kept and dis- 





played in Henan also followed the legal procedure and governmental regulation on the pro- 
tection of cultural heritage of the 1920s. Unfortunately, Wang and Du simply classify He 
Rizhang as “a member of the old school” and dismiss the whole argument. 
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12 Liang Siyong, the youngest son of Liang Qichao, received professional field training in 
archaeology during his graduate work at Harvard by participating the Pecos excavation 
directed by Alfred V. Kidder in the American Southwest. In view of Liang Qichaos interest 
in writing new national history, it is interesting to note that he encouraged his children to pur- 
sue professional careers in fields that were closely related to new historiography. See Li 
Guangmo (1997). 

13 Yu Zhaochun had studied in Japan. Teng Gu, who graduated from Shanghai Fine Art 
School and studied in Japan and Germany, worked mainly as an art historian. 

14 Gu Jiegang joined the National Beiping Academy in 1934 and directed its historical 
section. The National Beiping Academy was headed by another senior party member, Li 
Shizeng 24 4 (1881-1973), and competed vigorously with the Academia Sinica for gov- 
ernment funding. 
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CHAPTER 5 


“They have not changed in 2,500 years”: 
Art, Archaeology, and Modernity in Iran 


Talinn Grigor 


ineteenth-century archaeology is often compared to oil in the twentieth 
INS ceca Despite having rich deposits of both archaeology and oil, Iran itself 
proved immune to the imperial aspirations of Europe. Iran, in effect, proved un- 
colonizable. In contrast to many places in Asia and Africa, especially neighboring 
Mesopotamia and the Indian subcontinent, Iran retained its political sovereignty 
throughout the modern era. Like oil, archaeology became one of the main battle- 
fields upon which domestic and colonial struggles were fought. However, the role 
of Iran's patrimony, from the mid-nineteenth to the late twentieth century, was 
not restricted to a series of public monuments, well-choreographed museums, 
indexes of historical landmarks, or art exhibitions and congresses. Nor should 
understanding of Iran's concern with patrimony be reduced to the simplistic 
notion that the manipulation of archaeological finds served to legitimize a royal 
household. 

Modern Iran’s relationship to its archaeology has long been about Iran's equal 
and rightful place in the network of modern nations and its struggles for territo- 
rial integrity and national homogeneity. As a sovereign nation, Iran took its place 
among “fraternal” nation-states precisely because the local elite believed that it had 
done so“2,500 years ago.’ In the eyes of those who came to rule modern Iran, from 
the outset, the mission of reviving what they saw as “Persia's archaeological 
grandeur” in museums and tourist sites was understood not only as a means to 
political deliverance and social welfare but also as a responsibility vis-a-vis the“civ- 
ilized world” (al-Ulumi 1976: 7-8). And, with the advent of Western political 


and military hegemony in Asia and the formation of the system of independent 
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Figure 5.1, Ruins of Persepolis, Iran, fifth century BCE with 1971 Tent 
City visible in background. Photo by Talinn Grigor. 


nation-states, the local elite increasingly saw Iran as a worthy member of the 
international community because of its irrefutable archaeological wealth. The 
kind of modernity they wanted to emulate was to be found, first and foremost, 
in Iran's ruins—in its museumized archaeology. In 1971, this same archaeology 
supported one of the most fantastic political uses of ancient ruins at Persepolis— 
namely, when the last king of Iran celebrated the 2500-year anniversary of the 
institution of Persian monarchy (Fig. 5.1). 


ARCHAEOLOGY AS COLONIAL POLITICS 


Throughout the reign of Reza Shah Pahlavi (1925-41), the stories behind archae- 
ological discoveries left a lasting impact on Iran's foreign diplomacy, museum cul- 
ture, modern architecture, and monarchy. In both a physical and ideological sense, 
debates concerning archaeological digs and the ownership of artifacts enabled the 
conception of Iran as an Aryan nation, a secular state, and a civilized culture. 
Archaeology also brought together locals and foreigners who contested such con- 
structs. In addition to Court Minister Abd al-Hosayn Teymurtash and Prime 
Minister Mohammad Ali Forughi, and the Justice and Finance Ministers, Ali 
Akbar Davar and Prince Firuz Mirza Firuz, Westerners such as the German archi- 
tect and archaeologist Ernst Emil Herzfeld (1879-1947), the French architect and 
archaeologist André Godard (1881-1965), and the American art historian and art 
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dealer Arthur Upham Pope (1881-1969) were all interested in either protecting 
and displaying or exporting and selling Iran’s archaeological artifacts from such pre- 
Islamic sites as Persepolis, Pasargadae, and Susa (Figs. 5.2 and 5.3). While Irani- 
ans succeeded in erecting an archaeological museum in Tehran, Western scholars 
managed to export a remarkable number of archaeological artifacts to major art 
museums in the West—Herzfeld to the Berlin State Museum, Godard to the 
Louvre, and Pope to Chicago Oriental Institute and the Philadelphia Museum of 





Figure 5.2, Gate of Nations, Persepolis, Iran, fifth century BCE. 
Photo by Talinn Grigor. 





FIGURE 5.3. Tomb of Cyrus the Great, Pasargadae, Iran, fifth century BCE. 
Photo by Talinn Grigor. 
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Art. All three saw potential, and highly lucrative, profits from Iranian archaeologi- 
cal excavations that were compelling both to themselves and the imperial authori- 
ties that supported them in Iran. Archaeology not only shaped Irano-Western rela- 
tions but also reinvented Iran's modern sociopolitical and built environments. 

Historically speaking, while Persepolis had attracted rulers from Alexander 
of Macedonia to Mughal Sultan Shah Jahan, its systematic excavation had to 
wait for Reza Shah Pahlavi and his secularist ministers to arrive on the Iranian 
political scene in the early twentieth century. Burned by Alexander the Great in 
331 BCE, the ruins were identified in 1620 CE as the seat of the Achaemenid 
dynasty and were subsequently visited by numerous Western and non-Western 
travelers. In 1765, the German surveyor Carsten Niebuhr exposed the reliefs of 
Apadana Hall’s eastern staircase. In 1872, Frantz Stolze documented the site 
photographically, leading to the attempt to excavate the Hall of One Hundred 
Columns by the Iranian aristocrat Motamed al-Dowleh four years later (Abdi 
2001: 59-60), By the close of the nineteenth century, however, the right to exca- 
vate in Iran had become a major colonial battleground. With the royal decree of 
Naser al-Din Shah, an agreement was signed on August 11, 1900, “conceding to 
the French Republic the exclusive and perpetual right to excavate in the entire 
expanse of the empire” (Archives of the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
[AFMFA] 1900). While the treaty gave French scientists a monopoly over all 
archaeological sites, they focused their efforts on Susa, by and large disregarding 
Persepolis and Pasargadae. 

Between the 1890s and 1921, explorers, geologists, and archaeologists such 
as Captain Hilarion Truilhier, Sir Henry Rawlinson, William Kenneth Loftus, 
Jane and Marcel Dieulafoy, and Jacques de Morgan excavated Susa. The Delega- 
tion francaise en Perse, directed by de Morgan, has been described by recent his- 
torians as “probably the most important archeological expedition that has left 
Europe” (Niknami 2000: 8; de Morgan 1895-96). From the 1850s, the choice of 
Susa had been politically significant for both the French and the Iranian state. 
The reign of the Achaemenid dynasty, founded by Cyrus II the Great (r. 
559-530 BCE) and expanded by Darius I (r. 521-486 BCE), stretched from 
Egypt to India from 559 to 331 BCE. Susa was the first capital city of the 
Achaemenid empire, so presumably this was where Iran's history as a nation had 
begun. This period of Iranian history became significant for modern Iranian 
reformists and Westerners alike, for whom the Achaemenid past embodied the 
forgotten glory of a Persian monarchy. Symbolizing “the true spirit of the nation” 
for the Pahlavi reformists, this selective historical narrative became the source for 
the invention of national patrimony supported both by those who excavated the 
site and those who propagated its past grandeur and potential revival. With the 
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military coup of Reza Shah in 1921 and the change of royal dynasties from the 
Qajars to the Pahlavis in 1925, however, the nationalistic use of archaeology was 
prioritized in the state's agenda. The ascendance of the Pahlavis gave rise to 
Susa’s replacement by Persepolis as the most significant and authentic site of 
national origin. A physically solid and rather complete archaeological entity, 
Persepolis was handpicked by the new regime for its undisputable majesty in 
showcasing the history of Iran's antiquity. 

Following Reza Shah's coup and the abolition of the Qajar dynasty in 1925, 
the French had little power by which to implement the 1900 archaeological 
agreement signed by a Qajar king. Tension mounted when the new Iranian gov- 
ernment openly refused to implement the eleventh point of the 1900 agreement, 
which stipulated that the Persian government would make clear the terms of said 
convention to all regional governments. On the one hand, the reformist elite per- 
ceived the treaty as unfair, having been signed by a monarch for whom they 
reserved little respect and whose dynasty they had overthrown. On the other 
hand, the French Republic did not want to abandon the monopoly, which 
cemented its colonial prerogative in Iran. The British controlled as much of the 
south as they could for its oil and access through the Persian Gulf, and the Sovi- 
ets controlled the north via the long Soviet border with Iran. The French Repub- 
lic wanted full hegemony over all aspects falling under the rubric of high culture, 
including archaeological sites and art museums. Matters came to a head in July 
1923, when French authorities in Iran learned that locals were excavating an 
ancient site near Tehran. Maurice Dayet, the French chargé d/affaires in Tehran, 
cautioned his foreign minister in Paris that “the possession of a monopoly that 
we only exercise in Susa, renders our right illusive to the eyes of those who are 
particularly interested in smashing it into pieces; just the fact that a Persian pre- 
tends [to have] the authority to dig must attract our serious attention” (AFMFA 
1923). However, it is important to recognize that the offending Persian to whom 
Dayet referred was the Iranian Minister of Public Works, Hasan Esfandiari. In 
fact, between 1923 and 1927, Esfandiari, along with Firuz Mirza, Teymurtash, 
and Forughi, manipulated the situation so as to gain additional digging rights, 
because so much of the new discourse on Iran's archaeological heritage was 
underpinned by the management, ownership, and interpretation of these same 
archaeological sites. 

In April 1925, in an attempt to persuade the French to abandon their 
archaeological control, local Iranian authorities invited Ernst Herzfeld to 
Tehran. Although he was later known as the man who excavated Persepolis, 
before that, he played a major role in helping Iranian authorities annul the 1900 
treaty. As a result, the Great Powers and Reza Shah's government argued for 
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years over archaeological affairs, which were not settled until 1927: at this time, 
the French Republic renounced its monopoly in exchange for the directorship of 
the Antiquities Service as well as the Museum and Library in Tehran, positions 
to which André Godard was appointed by the French. Even if the treaty “ruined 
Herzfeld’s official ambitions” for an official position in archaeological affairs in 
Iran, the French continued to see in him a threat to their cultural hegemony in 
the region. “Unfortunately,’ noted the French minister, “Herzfeld has represented 
German science for a long time [in Iran]; [it is] a task that he carries out with 
success, as his propaganda is as ferocious as his personality, [even if ] on the sur- 
face [both appear] tender and benign” (AFMFA 1928a). Bringing to the fore the 
political significance of the archaeological dispute, the French underscored, “our 
military attaché, Captain Bertrand, sees in him our most dangerous adversaty....” 

In preparing Godard for his new post, French diplomats told him to antici- 
pate a struggle with the German archaeologist, Herzfeld: “[I]t is useful that Mr. 
Godard be warned in advance and that while keeping a courteous and even cor- 
dial relation [with Herzfeld], he should maintain his guard” (AFMFA 1928b).! 
The French representative to Iran, A. Wilden, however, reassured Godard that 
he would find the support that he needed among the “affluent” locals; that, as of 


his arrival, he would ascertain that: 


the good majority of affluent Persians find Mr. Herzfeld a bit too stuffy. He 
makes too much dust, so to speak—the expression is singularly appropriate 
here! Wherever he goes—and he travels a lot—he unearths something. He has 
brought to light, near Persepolis, half a statue that he declares to be that of 
Cyrus. Since the head is missing, many have doubts ... they also reproach him 
of devoting a big part of his activities at the dealers, It is certain that he sends 
to the Berlin market numerous valuable art objects (AFMFA 1928c). 


Upon his arrival in Tehran, Godard was notified of his role as representative 
of the French presence in political and cultural matters in the country: he was 
described as the scholar who would “very soon find a real Cyrus” (AFMFA 
1928c). There is no doubt that had he discovered any archaeological evidence of 
Cyrus the Great, the father of the nation, he would have gained real prominence, 
elevating him over his rival, Herzfeld. While he never did unearth a real Cyrus, 
Godard remained in Iran as head of the Antiquities Service and the Museum of 
Archaeology (muzey-e iran-bastan) (Fig. 5.4) until the 1960s, leaving his mark on 
modern Iranian architecture, archaeology, museology, and politics. Parallel to his 
duties as the director of the Antiquities Service and the head of the national 
Museum of Archaeology, Godard was responsible for the master plan, as well as 
several individual buildings, on the new campus of Tehran University. He devel- 
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FiGure 5.4, Archaeological Museum designed after the Sassanian palace at Ctesiphon; 
architect André Godard, Tehran, Iran, 1936-1939. Private collection; photo by Farokh 
Khadem. 


oped and directed the architecture and fine arts curricula modeled after the 
Beaux Arts system, before becoming the Fine Arts Department’ first dean. In 
those prominent positions, he not only exercised political power on local author- 
ities but also, above all, profoundly affected three generations of Iranian archi- 
tects by overseeing the very birth and evolution of modern architectural peda- 
gogy in Iran. 

While the 1927 treaty ended quarrels over excavation rights, it inflamed new 
animosities among the archaeological and diplomatic communities of Tehran. On 
leave of absence from the faculty of Berlin University, Godard’s rival Herzfeld 
rented a“large house” in Tehran for “at that time there was hope that the establish- 
ment might become a German Archeological Institute; but ... the political situa- 
tion was soon to destroy such possibilities” (Freer Gallery and Archives 2000: 
10).? Both the arbitrary and increasingly autocratic rule of Reza Shah after the 
mid-1930s and the systemic murders of the political elite, including the friends of 
Herzfeld, eliminated any chance for the German archaeologist to gain social 


power and prestige in Tehran. Thereafter, Herzfeld hitched his archaeological and 
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scholarly career in Iran to the remote site of Persepolis, away from the political 
intrigues of the court and the government in Tehran. 

Having negotiated with the Iranian government throughout 1929, Herzfeld 
was finally granted the right to excavate at Persepolis in 1930. Funded in part by 
the University of Chicago’ Oriental Institute and in part by John D. Rockefeller, 
official excavation began in 1931. In the meantime, Herzfeld continued to keep 
a cordial friendship with Firuz Mirza and a courteous relation with the Teymur- 
tash, who received him at the Saiadabad Palace in July 1931 to “look over some 
Persepolis drawings” (Ministry of Culture and Islamic Guidance 2001: 45, 480— 
81). By 1934, exploration uncovered the Persepolis Terrace, the Eastern Stairway 
of the Apadana, the Council Hall, as well as Xerxes’ Harem. Persepolis would 
not only preoccupy Herzfeld during the rest of his stay in Iran; he also guarded 
it with “archaeological jealousy and suspicious glances” (Byron 1937; 52, 157— 
69). British traveler Robert Byron, who spent eleven months in 1933 and 1934 
photographing various historical monuments in Iran, complained on several 
occasions to Shirazs governor that the German archaeologist “has no right to 
refuse people permission to photograph the old remains at Persepolis,’ adding 
“that right has been expressly confirmed by the Ministry of Public Instruction” 
(Byron 1937: 52, 157-69).3 German archaeologist Erich F. Schmidt (1897- 
1964), who followed Herzfeld as field director, carried on the general excavation 
of the site and its surroundings until the outbreak of World War II.4 In the post- 
war era, research and excavations were conducted by the Iranian Antiquities 
Service under local leadership, which worked in conjunction with the Italian 
Institute of the Middle and Far East from 1964. 

Herzfeld and Godard—serious scholars, architects, and archaeologists— 
were caught in a complex web of colonial rivalry, local politics, and personal 
ambitions in Iran. Each of their careers was contingent upon the intricate flow of 
power on multiple levels: official negotiations between Iran, France, Germany, 
and other states and their museums; power struggles between Iranian ministers 
and foreign embassies; friendships between individual Iranian elites and these 
scholars; and the often cordial but competitive relationship between Herzfeld 
and Godard. The two became proxies of German—French colonial rivalries over 
Iran's culture and history and, more specifically, the control of Iran's archaeolog- 
ical artifacts and, thus, its civilizational narrative. The archaeological treaty of 
1900 and the 1927 treaty, and the subsequent power struggles to reinforce or to 
nullify these agreements, were specific manifestations of a post-colonial dis- 
course that played out around Iranian archaeology. These manifestations were as 
multi-level, multipurpose, and multi-faceted as the discourse on colonialism and 
post-colonialism. 
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In 1929, American competition was added to the French assaults on 
Herzfeld. The American art historian and art dealer Arthur Pope, who had come 
to Iran four years earlier, openly expressed “serious concerns’ about Herzfeld’s 
archaeological activities in Persepolis to his good friend, Hosayn Ala, who had 
been the ambassador to France (Ministry of Culture 2001: 32, 476-78). In his 
rather long report, therefore, Ala cautioned the Pahlavi court that a certain “Mr. 
Breasted” (James Henry Breasted) from the Oriental Institute was interested in 
Herzfeld’s excavations, underscoring that this was “not void of importance” (Abt 
2011; Ministry of Culture and Islamic Guidance 2001: 32-33). However, accord- 
ing to Pope, “[I]f Iran agreed to sign a contract with the Institute .. . it should be 
very careful of the terms and conditions” (Ministry of Culture and Islamic Guid- 
ance 2001: 32-33). At the same time, Pope dismissed Godard’s abilities as the 
director of the Antiquities Service with very harsh words; in contrast to Herzfeld, 
who considered Godard “as a man of distinguished record and ability with whom 
he expected to get on well,’ Pope relayed to David Williamson, the American 
chargé daffaires, that “Godard is a third-rate man, not at all fitted to be the Direc- 
tor of Antiquities in Persia ... if [he] should attempt such work, Persian art is 
doomed, because Godard does not know Persian art and is a small man” (US 
State Department Archives 1929). 

The French government now perceived a threat in the nonexistent “Ger- 
mano-American” cooperation between Herzfeld and Pope in efforts to export 
antique objects to the New York and Berlin markets. In Wilden’s view, “America 
provides the money; Germany, the men” (AFMFA 1929). As late as 1930, 
French authorities remained convinced that they were the only ones looking after 
the true interests of “Persia's ancient civilization,’ with Godard as the head of that 
mission. In a confidential report, they cynically blamed “the Black Gang (la bande 
noire), which under the enlightened leadership of the German Herzfeld and the 
intermediary role of the antique dealer Pope, pillages, for years now, the artistic 
masterpieces of Persia and habitually elevates the price [of antiques] in the 
American market” (AFMFA 1930). Furthermore, the document implicated 
some locals, noting that “despite Mr. Godard’s vigilance, the Herzfeld-s and 
Pope-s ... seem to be certain that with high-positioned [Iranian] accomplices, no 
effective control can be exercised upon their assignments’ (AF MFA 1930). The 
same communiqué, the last of its kind addressing the archaeological ordeals of 
the 1920s and 1930s, concluded with cultural lamentation and political loathing 
on the part of the French: 


This poor country risks losing the last vestige of its artistic civilization after 


these [German and American] governments have destroyed all that remains of 
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its religion, its civility, its customs, and its writing. The old Persia is dead and 
replaced by a young Persia, banal, hostile, and unbalanced to the point that only 
defects can be recognized (AFMFA 1930). 


As evident from contradictory letters and reports, contentious exchanges and 
collaborations among these men, as well as those who sought to control them, 
were very complex. Despite the cordial face of their interactions, Pope, Godard, 
and Herzfeld each sought ways to consolidate their respective positions while 
attempting to deny the others’ advances. The simple matter of archaeology—the 
study, collection, and interpretation of piles of ruins—had turned into a global 
game of Realpolitik, which perhaps it always had been (Kohl and Fawcett 1996; 
Trigger 1984). 

It is important to note that whereas Pope and Herzfeld were hired by West- 
ern states, universities, and museums, Godard was an employee of the Iranian 
government and hence was accountable to it. This technical difference in their 
employment seems to have strongly influenced their individual actions and atti- 
tudes toward Iran's architecture, art, and archaeology. In the end, the many arti- 
facts that Godard acquired for the Louvre were legal, from the Iranian perspec- 
tive, in contrast to what “the Black Gang” smuggled out of Iran to benefit The 
University of Pennsylvania Museum, among other foreign institutions. Further- 
more, the achievements of Godard, who had been on the ground in Iran unin- 
terrupted for over thirty years, proved more valuable to the national museum 
and pedagogical economies than either Pope's occasional and, for him, highly 
lucrative visits to Iran, or Herzfeld’s short-term, equally lucrative, excavations at 
Persepolis. Half a century later, while Godard’s Iranian students described him 
as “an extraordinary man,’ Pope and Herzfeld were seldom remembered by Iran- 
ian contemporaries.> Despite appearances, specifically as represented in Pope's 
Survey of Persian Art (Pope and Ackerman 1938), Godard’s contribution 
remains far more substantial, enduring, and ultimately beneficial for Iranian 
archaeology. Although Godard’s numerous publications on Iranian art, archae- 
ology, and architecture that appeared between 1934 and 1965 are not as well 
known to subsequent Western scholars as Pope's Survey, they do demonstrate 
his long-term commitment to the study and protection of Iran's cultural patri- 
mony. By 1970, urban Iran looked a lot like the vision of the early modernists 
of the 1920s. By then, although the three Orientalists and their Iranian coun- 
terparts were no longer around, they had left behind a cultural legacy of archae- 
ology upon which a new generation of Iranian modernists could base their 
work, 
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ARCHAEOLOGY AS NATIONAL ASSERTION 


In October 1971, the king of Iran, Mohammad Reza Shah Pahlavi (r. 1941-79), 
celebrated the 2,500-year Anniversary of the Founding of the Persian Empire by 
Cyrus the Great. The king chose the famed ruins of Persepolis not only as the 
authentic site of historical reenactments but also as the ultimate symbol of Iran's 
monarchy and civilization (Lowe 1971: 6). By so doing, he left his mark—the 
mark of a modernist state, which made good use of archaeology to stage and per- 
form the nation—on the archaeological site. Half a century after the struggles of 
the 1920s, modern technology had fused with ancient monuments; it was this 
fusion that made what became known as Persepolis 71 possible. 

Through three days of royal celebrations, Persepolis became, according to 
official reportage, “the center of gravity of the world” (Showcross 1988: 39), 
International guests and sixty-nine heads of state included the rich and famous 
of the time: a dozen kings and queens, ten princes and princesses, some twenty 
presidents and first ladies, ten sheikhs, and two sultans, together with emperors, 
vice presidents, prime ministers, foreign ministers, ambassadors, and other state 
representatives. They witnessed a ritualistic speech by the king at Cyrus's tomb, 
an unparalleled sound and light spectacle over Persepolis, exquisite banquets in 
a tent city, and a fantastic parade of national history (Showcross 1988: 39). 
While the event was “the greatest show the world ha[d] ever seen,’ as the 
monarch promised, it also sparked the beginning of a mass revolutionary move- 
ment that was both anti-Shah and anti-Western (Mottahedeh 1985: 326-27). 
Yet, while the celebrations lasted, Persepolis and the adjoining Tent City permit- 
ted the staging of international political theatrics and provided the space in the 
national consciousness for a temporal leap from antiquity to modernity (Fig. 
5.5). While intended to assert Iran's global cultural and political reputation, the 
neo-Achaemenid spaces and rituals used to re-create the entire history of the 
Persian Empire were in effect a thoroughly self-Orientalizing spectacle. It was 
Iranian mimicry that wholeheartedly embraced European and Western imperial 
tactics as described in Edward Said’s Orientalism (1979). 

Mohammad Reza Shah, who secured the throne in 1941 following his father’s 
forced exile by the Allies, was committed to the rapid modernization of the coun- 
try’s economy and infrastructure; at the same time, however, he prevented the lib- 
eralization of its political institutions. Like his father, he was convinced that a bet- 
ter future for Iran was possible by maintaining cultural and religious links to Iran's 
pre-Islamic past; as for avoiding the pitfalls that had plagued Western moderniza- 
tion, he believed these could be preempted by concocting technological “shortcuts 
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Figure 5,5, Tent City preserved in a state of ruin for post-revolutionary 


propaganda purposes, Persepolis, Iran, 1990s. Photo by Talinn Grigor. 


to the future.” Unlike his father, who had risen through the Iranian social and 
military hierarchies, Mohammad Reza Shah remained disconnected from ordi- 
nary Iranians and their values, aspirations, and visions for an Iranian future. Perse- 
polis 71, therefore, is recorded in Iran’s modern history as an explicit, exclusive, 
and extravagant articulation of the king's attempt to perform the nation. It was a 
display of the broader social engineering and cultural revivalism of the Pahlavi 
reign, a manifestation of his utopian vision of Iran as the “Great Civilization.’ 
Allusions to Iran's antiquity and the reproduction of its ancient cultural 
mores were not a Pahlavi invention. Qajar kings and aristocrats had erected edi- 
fices with pre-Islamic iconography since the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Described as “the first Persian monarch since antiquity to revive the Achaemenid 
and Sassanian tradition of royal images cut into rock,’ Fath Ali Shah Qajar (r. 
1797-1834) decreed the carving of his portraits and those of his heirs near the 
Allah-o Akbar gate at Shiraz and in the grotto at Taq-e Bostan in the first two 
decades of the nineteenth century (Lerner 1991: 31). Similarly, in 1823, his rock 
reliefs at the Cheshmey-e Ali in Ray, while an expression of the king's status as 
Persia's monarch rather than a glorification of the nation’s pre-Islamic history, 
were distinctly Sassanian in style and composition (Lerner 1991; 31, 36). The 
first Persian-language translation of Darius I’s cuneiform script at Bisotun, locat- 
ed thirty kilometers northeast of Kermanshah, was presented to his grandson, 
Mohammad Shah (r. 1834-48) by Sir Henry Rawlinson. Half a century later, 
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Naser al-Din Shah (r. 1848-96) had self-consciously redesigned Tehran's urban 
fabric with lucid awareness of both ancient Persian and modern Western aes- 
thetics. In the late 1860s, he had destroyed parts of Tehran's city walls and had 
decreed the expansion of the royal palace, borrowing his design ideas from 
Achaemenid and European architectural repertoires. 

By the mid-1930s, the sporadic tendencies among the Qajars to revive ancient 
forms and icons became the official architectural language of the Pahlavi state and 
underpinned an undeniably racist politics of homogenization and secularization. 
The king and his government rapidly erected Achaemenid simulacra in order to 
underline contemporary ties to Iran's pre-Islamic, pre-Arab history and point to 
the Indo-European linguistic and Aryan racial qualities of Iranians. The new 
architecture of the 1930s— often inspired by new archaeological data provided by 
excavation of Achaemenid sites, including, above all, Persepolis—aimed to repre- 
sent the moral, racial, and historical valor of the nation, revived under the Pahlavi 
dynasty (Grigor 2007, 2009). Prominent examples of neo-Achaemenid and neo- 
Sassanian architecture in this period consisted of the first main post office, the 
building of the justice ministry, the first national bank, the main train station, as 
well as the different ministries, legislative headquarters, and secondary adminis- 
trative buildings in the heart of Tehran. All were amalgams of Western modernist 
monumentality and Iran's pre-Islamic monarchical tradition. Other often cited 
but seldom analyzed examples include André Godard’s Museum of Archaeology 
(muzey-e iran-bastan, 1939) and the French architect Maxime Siroux’s National 
Library (ca. 1945), both fashioned after the last Sassanian palace at Ctesiphon, 
today located in modern Iraq, as well as the modern mausoleum of the medieval 
poet Ferdawsi erected in Tus and inaugurated by the king in October 1934 
(Godard 1938). Throughout this period, Persepolis remained the main archaeo- 
logical site to which architects and politicians alike returned for inspiration. 

By 1971 and the 2,500-Year Anniversary, the buried fragments of Persepo- 
lis had been brought to the surface as a vast ancient city with royal palaces and 
throne halls, residential quarters and harems, as well as a sophisticated decora- 
tive program with exquisite examples of high reliefs. The complex was unani- 
mously selected to house the festivities, which included five major events: the 
opening speech at the foot of the tomb of Cyrus at Pasargadae, two dinner ban- 
quets in the Tent City followed by fireworks over Persepolis, the viewing of “the 
Great Parade of Persian History” under the grand staircase of Persepolis, and, 
finally, the conclusion of the celebration in the modern capital of Tehran. Radical 
architectural and technological measures were undertaken not only to render 
Persepolis and Pasargadae user-friendly to dignitaries but also to provide them 
with a modern look without impairing their antique allure, imagined or otherwise 
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(Fig. 5.6). The fine-tuned synthesis of ancient and modern aesthetics was intend- 
ed to guarantee the symbolic and practical success of the entire undertaking, On 
October 12 “at the crack of dawn,’ Mohammed Reza Shah launched the cere- 
monies with his famous address. Standing in front of Cyrus's empty tomb at 
Pasargadae, the king assured the father of the nation that “after the passage of 
twenty-five centuries, the name of Iran today evokes as much respect throughout 
the world as it did in thy days” and that he, Cyrus, should “rest in peace, for we 
are awake ... to guard thy proud heritage” (Hureau 1975: 60). Until those words, 
the tomb had been presented in official literature as “a lonely, plundered, almost 





Figure 5.6, Technicians working on the light-and-sound system at Perse- 
polis in preparation for the 2,500-year celebration ceremonies, Persepolis, 
Iran, September—October 1971. Photo by Vardkez Esrailian. 
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forgotten’ place “left to lizards.’ Subsequently, it signified the beginning of official 
Iranian history. 

After the initial ceremony at Pasargadae, the events continued at Persepolis. 
The biggest intervention on the site was the erection of the Tent City or Golden 
City, proposed by the French interior design firm of Jansen, on the ruins’ south- 
ern section. The array was described by one invitee as “one hundred and sixty 
desert acres covered with some seventy tents, sumptuously decorated [...] with 
French crystal, china, and linens, and hung with red silk and velvet and glittering 
chandeliers” (Zonis 1991: 68). The king had insisted that his 600 foreign guests 
should camp outside Persepolis as had the ancient Assyrians, Lydians, Armeni- 
ans, Arabs, and Babylonians in the time of Darius I. The star-shaped encamp- 
ment was organized around a large fountain. The pairs of tents, totaling sixty res- 
idential villas, projected out to create five axes, each named after a continent. In 
turn, each tent of beige and royal blue fabric contained a sitting room, two bed- 
rooms, two bathrooms, and a kitchen. At the end of the main axis, a large tent 
was erected as a banqueting hall to house the extravagant evening galas of Octo- 
ber 14, catered by Chez Maxim's of Paris. While the first night's formal banquet 
exulted in Western aesthetics of architecture, entertainment, and cuisine, the fol- 
lowing night's casual dinner was redesigned to leave an impression of “an oriental 
pleasure pavilion with low divans and plush pillows on the carpeted floor” (Lowe 
1971: 30). The evening concluded with fireworks over the ruins, where actors, 
draped in ancient-style textiles, re-created the rituals of the ancient Achaemenid 
kings. Instead of washing his guests in sacred water as had been done in 500 
BCE, Mohammad Reza Shah invited his modern audience to “watch the history 
of the Persian Empire's ceremonial city unfold in a sound and light spectacle” 
(Lowe 1971: 35). The production had a twofold teleological purpose: to prove 
that Iran could and had transcended its Orientalist traditions, while remaining 
true to its heritage. Ultimately, it could be as modern as the West and as ancient 
as the Orient. Therefore, to accommodate the high-tech spectacle, the ruins were 
equipped with amplifiers, loudspeakers, transmitters, projectors, hi-fi sets, 
recorders, television cameras, and other light and sound systems, all of which 
were concealed behind partitions and thus outside the view of journalists and 
their cameras. 

These rather sophisticated theatrics of history, however, were mere prelude 
to the great parade of the following day, which involved a decade of preparation 
through scholarly research and production, rehearsal, and over six thousand 
men. With the help of famous French companies, including Jansen, Chez 
Maxims, Lanvin, and Limoges, which had been hired to make the celebrations 
“something never [before] seen,’ the Iranian authorities concocted the costumes 
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for the parade of Persian history.” This spectacle showcased ten epochs in the 
military history of Iran, from the Achaemenid Empire to the Pahlavi state. Tele- 
vised to “tens of millions around the world,” each era was represented by contem- 
porary soldiers dressed “exactly” as their counterparts from corresponding histor- 
ical periods, Described as “a panorama of 2,500 years of history on the march ... 
in full splendor of their age,’ they represented the armies of the major dynasties 
that had ruled greater Persia: Achaemenid, Parthian, Sassanian, Safavid, Zand, 
Qajar, and Pahlavi. For several months, rehearsals were organized, soldiers were 
prohibited from shaving, benches were assembled, and the entire ruins of Perse- 
polis were thoroughly refurbished. Shiraz, the city to which dignitaries were 
flown and from which they were driven to Persepolis, went through a meticulous 
state-sponsored facelift: streets were asphalted and cleaned up; major building 
facades were remodeled; lampposts were installed; squares were redecorated; 
avenues were blocked for security; and shopkeepers were provided with blue 
jackets. Thousands of Iranian lives were interrupted to guarantee the image of a 
monarch who insisted on looking thoroughly modern as well as genuinely 
ancient. During the parade at Persepolis ’71, Pahlavi versions of cultural imperi- 
alism shaped a linear Persian history from Cyrus the Great to Mohammad Reza 
Shah. The procession at the foot of the ruins was the most ornate and costly 
manifestation of that history. Later historians would note, “At Persepolis, 
Mohammad Reza Shah remolded Persian history to his own heart's desire,’ for 
he had insisted that it “helped immeasurably to establish Iran anew in Western 
perceptions” (Showcross 1988: 46). However, many could but remark that the 
parade “surpassed in sheer spectacle the most florid celluloid imagination of the 
Hollywood epics” (Showcross 1988: 62). 

The Pahlavi revivalism of Iran's archaeological past had for decades been 
rooted in Western theories of race. From its outset, the court's official discourse 
on Aryan race and its validity for Iran was amalgamated with the secular nation- 
alism of Reza Shahss court. In the name of progress and modernization, Iranians 
were not only urged to give up Islam in toto, but were also impelled to feel and act 
as the Oriental branch of Germanic Aryans (Grigor 2007), As early as 1934, offi- 
cial newspapers had insisted that Iranians had “always been firm defenders of the 
Aryan race against the avalanche of Tartars, Arabs, Mongols, and other hordes 
hostile to our collective race.’8 Persepolis ’71 was a reassertion of Iran's national 
confidence in its own cultural tradition, monarchical history, and above all, in its 
own racial superiority. In a 1975 interview conducted by American journalist 
Mike Wallace,? the king went so far as to caution the West about the imminent 
rise of the non-West, of a third force.“ The men with blue eyes,’ Mohammad Reza 
Shah warned his Western audience, “have to wake up!” While ostensibly a simple 
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manifestation of the king's self-confidence in his political and military power, this 
was, above all, a post-colonial reassertion of the alleged civilizational and cultur- 
al superiority of Iran vis-a-vis the West. Persepolis "71 was orchestrated as a tour 
de force of this emerging (post-colonial) third way. Or, so it seemed to the king, 

The juxtaposition of the ancient and the modern at the 2,500-Year Anniver- 
sary was the exhibition of progress under the Pahlavis. At the end of the third 
day of celebrations, the foreign dignitaries were flown back to Tehran. This 
change of location from Persepolis to Tehran spoke to the direct link between the 
ancient city of Persepolis as the capital of the Achaemenid Empire and the mod- 
ern city of Tehran as the capital of the Pahlavi state, a conspicuous evocation of 
change and continuity—of antiquity and modernity. As put by one state 
spokesman, it was a jump “out of history into the nation’s future” (Lowe 1971: 
95). This was a utopic future in the making since February 21, 1921, when Reza 
Khan and his secularist collaborators orchestrated a coup détat and ousted the 
last Qajar king, Ahmad Shah. Since then, rapid modernization was filtered 
through the practice of revivalism in an effort to endorse both international 
progress and national rootedness. The first indication of this official policy was 
revealed when Reza Khan took the ancient Iranian term of “Pahlavi” as a dynas- 
tic name. Decades later, like his father, Mohammad Reza Shah added to his 
name the title Aryamebr derived from Achaemenid inscriptions discovered by a 
nineteenth-century English archaeologist. In them, Darius I had referred to him- 
self as Aryamebr, meaning “The Light of the Aryans” (Mottahedeh 1985: 326), 
When the second half of the celebration was launched in Tehran, the king dedi- 
cated a large-scale modernistic museum of linear Iranian history, the Shahyad 
Aryamehr Monument (Grigor 2003). 

Designed especially for the occasion and commissioned to the then young 
Iranian-Bahai architect, Hosayn Amanat, the white landmark of the Shahyad 
Aryamehr Monument in the western Tehran signaled the most ambitious and 
utopic reform-program of the king: the twelve points of his White Revolution, 
which began with land reforms policies, and extended to include theological and 
educational corps, labor unions, and women’s suffrage. They would, inevitably, 
never materialize the way in which the king had imagined as a comprehensive 
system of top-down social justice. Until the dawn of the Iranian Revolution in 
1979, Shahyad served as the architectural manifesto of the shah’s monarchy, 
visions, ideologies, and ultimate aim. It became the symbol of the modern nation 
marching forward, captured in the dynamic form of the landmark that was con- 
nected to the past through its general plan and decorative details. In the nation 
like in the Shahyad, the new and the old were omnipresent: a gate to the king's 
Great Civilization. 
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Through the Shahyad’s architecture, the nation was remembered and nar- 
rated: “Through that language, encountered at mother’s knee and parted with 
only at the grave, pasts are restored, fellowships are imagined, and futures 
dreamed” (Anderson 1991: 154). As the Pahlavi dynasty longed to be the Achae- 
menid Empire and as modern Iran longed to return, symbolically, to ancient Per- 
sia, they had to cross the utopic arch of the Shahyad Aryamehr monument. On 
the final day of the celebrations following the inauguration of the Shahyad, addi- 
tional parades took place in the newly inaugurated 100,000-seat Aryamehr sta- 
dium. The celebrations concluded at the tomb of Reza Shah in Ray, south of the 
capital city. The fact that the events in Tehran were staged against the backdrop 
of modern architecture contributed in no small way to the impression of com- 
pressed time. These articulations of national history were meant to “show off 
Iran’s considerable recent achievements to the outside world and at the same time 
show Iranians how respectfully the outside world would treat the official ideology” 
(Mottahedeh 1985: 326-27). While the court ministry insisted on $17 million, 
by the end of the week, the Iranian state had poured more than $300 million into 
the events (Mottahedeh 1985: 326-27). 

While in official reportage, the Iranian state declared that “thousands of spec- 
tators ... came from far and wide to witness today’s great spectacle,’ only a hand- 
ful of the world’s privileged aristocrats and diplomats were invited (Lowe 1971: 
7). The Iranian masses, in whose name the events had been organized, were con- 
sistently excluded from the celebrations. For this reason, the events agitated ordi- 
nary Iranians and left the international community unimpressed. Local critics 
immediately began to express their opposition to the state and the royal court vis- 
a-vis Persepolis "71. The “Frantz Fanon of Iran,” Ali Shariati, who had translated 
Fanons anti-colonial works into Persian, insisted that the nation was being mold- 
ed through a return to the wrong roots. “[F]or us,’ he wrote, “return to our roots 
means not a rediscovery of pre-Islamic [Aryan] Iran, but a return to our Islamic, 
especially Shijia, roots” (Abrahamian 1982: 467). In his view, Persepolis ’71 was 
the expression of this mistaken origin. For their part, the ulama quickly realized 
that if the Achaemenid Zoroastrian revival as manifested at Persepolis ’71, suc- 
ceeded in wining the hearts and minds of the people, the representatives of Islam 
and Islam as a way of life would come under threat. On the eve of the celebrations, 
Ayatollah Khomeini issued a declaration from his exile in Iraq, calling it a “devil's 
festival” and condemning the entire event. His words were followed by action. In 
1973, a radical Marxist-Islamist group, the Mojahedin, carried out a number of 
attacks on pro-shah and American-owned institutions in Tehran, 

By the mid-1970s, the events at Persepolis were reassessed by the Western 
media as well as by Empress Farah Pahlavi. When the latter was asked by the 
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shah’s devoted court minister, Amir Assadollah Alam, to approve a documentary 
film of the celebrations, she told him,“For goodness sake, leave me alone.... I want 
our names to be utterly dissociated from those ghastly celebrations” (Alam 1991: 
245-46). In an interview with an American journalist in 1972, the shah defend- 
ed himself on the basis of a Derridian différance: 


You Westerners simply don't understand the philosophy behind my power. The 
Iranians think of their sovereign as a father. What you call “my celebration” was 
to them the celebration of Iran's father. The monarchy is the cement of our 
unity. In celebrating our 2,500th anniversary, all I was doing was celebrating the 
anniversary of my country of which I am the father. Now, if to you, a father is 


inevitably a dictator, that is your problem, not mine.10 


The rhetoric of ruins was intended to legitimize the policies of rapid and, at 
times, authoritarian modernization. A publication sponsored by the Celebration 
Committee maintained, “Only when change is extremely rapid, and the past ten 
years have proved to be so, does the past attain new and unsuspected values 
worth cultivating.” It concluded that “the celebrations were held because Iran has 
begun to feel confident in its modernization” (Lowe 1971: 7). The celebrations 
served their purpose, which according to the king was, “to re-awaken the people 
of Iran to their past and re-awaken the world to Iran” (Lowe 1971: 95), When in 
March 1976, Mohammad Reza Shah decreed the substitution of the Muslim 
Solar Calendar with the Royal Calendar, the 2,500-Year Celebrations were 
recalled to endorse not only the gigantic temporal shift, but also its historical 
exactitude, Equating performance with political power and enactment with his- 
torical lineage, time itself was reset at Persepolis "71. Overnight, the Muslim 
Solar 1355 mutated into the Royal 2535 (Abrahamian 1982: 444; Zonis 1991: 
82, 289). Prime Minister Fereydoun Hoveyda declared, “this is indeed a reflec- 
tion of the historic fact that during this long period, there has been only one Iran 
and one monarchial system and that these two are so closely interwoven that they 
represent one concept” (Hoveyda 1980; 203), In response to public outrage, the 
king vowed that this reorientation of time would put Iran ahead of the West in 
terms of historical progress, since from now on, “they [1976 Europe] would look 
forward to us [2565 Iran].” 

Through the modern use of Persepolis as a preserved site of ruins, the state 
enacted the nation at an authentic site of national origin, with all its ancient 
glamour and modern excesses (Grigor 2005). It also presented a moment in 
which Iran tried to reclaim civilizational superiority vis-a-vis the (Western) 
world, on the historical logic that it was Alexander who looted Persepolis and 
brought about the demise of the Achaemenid Empire, itself acknowledged by 
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Western (art) historical narratives as foundational to the development of civiliza- 
tion. The experiential, phenomenological immediacy of the ancient ruins was 
meant to intensify and authenticate the appearance of modernity at Persepolis ’71. 
Such proximity instrumentalized the untimely preservation of time. The com- 
pression of history delineated the appropriation of fragmented antiquities as not 
only a thoroughly modern act, but also as the very manifestation of modernity. 
This process of endlessly becoming modern was achieved through the staging of 
fragments of architecture, which then lent themselves to the holistic vision of a 
reincarnated historical golden age and the promise of a great future civilization. 
These shortcuts into the extratemporal increasingly contributed to political deca- 
dence in Pahlavi Iran. 

In his celebrations, Mohammad Reza Shah personified “being-as-playing-a- 
role,’ except in this case, he, along with his guests, played the role earnestly. In 
fact, Persepolis’71 was a pure example of “camp,” which, according to Susan Son- 
tag, is unintentional: those who employ camp “are dead serious” and do not “mean 
to be funny” (Sontag 1964: 280-82). The value of camp resides in irony and its 
performance, and claims legitimacy through an oppositional position to the sta- 
tus quo. The king's display of power at the ruins of Persepolis contributed in no 
ambiguous way to the undermining of his own political power at home and to 
Iran's oppositional stance to colonialism on the international stage. Historians of 
modern Iran often cite the origins of the 1979 Iranian Revolution, which shook 
the world and brought down the Pahlavi dynasty, as located at Persepolis ’71. 
Had not the shah unveiled an elaborate form of self-Orientalization that would 
lend itself to revolt? Was not Persepolis '71 a genius reassertion of “Voila! The 
Orient!” in a kind of authenticity that would reassert itself in the form of revolu- 
tionary slogans? (Sontag 1964: 282). At Persepolis, the nation was performed on 
the stage and narratives of archaeology. 

During the Iranian Revolution of 1978-79, the masses attacked and vandal- 
ized the remains of the Tent City as an act of protest not only again the Pahlavi 
court, but also against all of Western civilization and its modern imperial history. 
Subsequently, the Islamic Republic of Iran, under the leadership of Imam Khome- 
ini, determined to preserve the defaced tents as manifest expressions of royal 
overindulgence and wastefulness. By 2006, with no possibility for the return of 
the monarchy, these tents, too, were removed by Seyyed Mohammed Khatami's 
more liberal government (r. 1997-2005), which encouraged a rapprochement 
with the West and welcomed international tourists to Iran. On the site of Perse- 
polis itself, however, traces of the celebrations remain (present/absent) today: out- 
dated projectors, electrical cords, electrical panels, and so on. While they allude to 
what occurred in 1971, they defer the fixing of meaning(s). The deceptive banal- 
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ity of the presence of this technological debris on the ancient site renders it both 
invisible to present-day visitors and simultaneously visible as signifiers of the anx- 
iety of Persepolis "71. Above all, it silently narrates a story of ancient imperial 
extravagance, anti-colonial performances, modernity unfulfilled, and post-revolu- 
tionary neglect. The once high-tech traces of Persepolis ’71 have become an inte- 
gral part of the ruins of Persepolis (Fig. 5.7). 

Back in 1971, from the perspective of Western imperialism, Mohammad Reza 
Shah in the aura of his celebrations had become an unauthorized version of other- 
ness—Naipaul’s “mimic-man’ and Fanon’s “black skin/white masks.’ At Persepolis 
71, he had emerged as an inept colonial subject, who had managed to reproduce a 
perfected blueprint of imperial mimicry that, from a colonial perspective, seemed 





Ficure 5.7. Then-high-tech technology left from the 1971 celebrations, 
Persepolis, Iran, 2007. Photo by Talinn Grigor. 
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an undesirable “vision of the colonizer’s presence” (Bhabha 1995: 88). What the 
shah was doing to the Western imperial image of hegemony was to undermine 
its subjectivities, disturb its asserted centralities, and distort its civilizational 
purity. The shah’s Iran was a “menace”’—a post-colonial counter-narrative that 
was not based on a discourse of hybridity, but on a discourse of mimicry-as-cam- 
ouflage (Bhabha 1995: 88; Lacan 1988), In explaining this camouflage, Moham- 
mad Reza Shah insisted that “[his] reign [had] saved the country” (Pahlavi 1980: 
32). Persepolis 71 was his own othering process of the West through resem- 
blance: a historical, civilizational, and epistemic bid that aspired to différance 
through camouflage. 

The extravagance of the celebrations, the use of archaeology to legitimize 
power, the theatrics of the performances, and the ultimate expression of elite aes- 
thetics on the preserved ruins of Persepolis, in due course, came to contribute to 
the image of a corrupt monarch in the eyes of the Iranian masses. Few were per- 
suaded by imperial theatrics; and even fewer understood its potential, yet per- 
verse, counter-colonial underpinning. The king had by no means convinced his 
subjects of the symbolic truth of the events. At the time, however, the king's priv- 
ileged Western audiences—aristocrats and the general public alike—had fully 
endorsed the seriousness of the events. This endorsement was abundantly 
expressed in major Western popular journals and newspapers. Ten days after the 
parade at Persepolis, next to the illustration of the rather bored Iranian soldiers 
dressed in Achaemenid military costume, Paris Match boldly claimed that “they 
have not changed in 2,500 years” (1971: 37). 


NOTES 


1 Herzfeld knew, or at least was familiar with, Godard’s work as early as 1926, as may be 
seen in his review of Godard’s “Ghazni” (Syria, 1925): pp. 58-60, in Deutsche Literaturzeitung 
47 (1926): 668-71. In fact, Godard and Herzfeld had met during Herzfeld’s excavation in 
Samarra between 1911 and 1913. Thomas Leisten, “Achievement and Disaster: Ernst 
Herzfeld’s Excavation at Samarra 1911-1913,” lecture delivered at The Aga Khan Program 
for Islamic Architecture at MIT, “An Evening with...’ Lecture Series, May 5, 2003. 

2 By “the political situation,’ the author probably means the increasingly despotic rule of 
Reza Shah and the elimination of his political elite with whom Herzfeld had dealings. 

3 There is a long discussion about the politics of photographing Persepolis by Byron and 
the attempts made by Herzfeld to prevent it. After a dispute over individual copyright of one’s 
discovery and the universalism of ancient heritage, Byron “by force” managed to document 
Persepolis. 

4 See the University of Chicago's Oriental Institute website, http://oi-uchicago.edu/. 

5 Houshang Seyhoun, interview by author, June 29, 2000, Vancouver, Canada, tape 1, side B. 
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6 “(Our Great Civilization's] avowed goal ... then ... will have to [be] invent[ing] unique 


programs to find shortcuts to the future.’ In Art and Architecture (1973: 140). 

7“From Teheran to Persepolis: All the Glitter of the Empire,’ in Glittering Royal Events, © 
Royal Sites 2000-2004, available at http://www.angelfire.com/empire/imperialiran/ 
persepolis1.html (accessed July 30, 2007). 

8 Editorial: Notre But, Le Journal de Téhéran 1, March 15, 1935: 1. 

9 Mohammad Reza Shah, interview by Mike Wallace, CBS, Le Journal de Téhéran 11.826, 
February 6, 1975: 1. 

10 Interview with the shah in 1972, quoted in Gérard de Villiers, The Imperial Shah: An 
Informal Biography (Boston: Little, Brown, 1976), p. 284. 
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SECTION III 


INDIGENOUS VOICES 


n this section, our contributors address the complex interactions that occurred 

between imperial and colonial archaeologists and the Indigenous populations 
that inhabited the territories in which the ancient remains of interest were locat- 
ed. The exchanges that resulted were fraught: they occurred at the nexus between 
“science” and experience. The former term allowed imperial and colonial inter- 
locutors to claim greater expertise and knowledge of these sites (despite their lack 
of previous interaction with them) than the people who had lived with them for 
hundreds or thousands of years. Consequently, imperial and colonial archaeolo- 
gists often asserted not only the right to interpret these sites but also the right to 
occupy and appropriate them. In addition, they frequently dismissed Indigenous 
populations as ignorant or unappreciative of their value, banned them from enter- 
ing or interfering with these locations, or commissioned them to excavate such 
sites even when, in some cases, they were uncomfortable at disturbing what they 
understood to be ancestral burial places. 

In the first chapter in this section, Chip Colwell chronicles more than a centu- 
ry of Native American participation in archaeology in the American Southwest. 
While he observes that employment as archaeological laborers has been under- 
stood to suggest Indigenous peoples’ consent to archaeology, he argues that on clos- 
er inspection, it becomes evident that their views of archaeology were and are far 
more complex. He thus uses this discussion to focus on the economic opportuni- 
ties that archaeology presented to Native communities starting in the late 1800s. 
This history of labor relations points to how fieldwork was primarily valued as a 
source of wage labor in rural, impoverished communities; financial exigency thus 
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forced many individuals to disturb or violate deep-seated cultural prescriptions 
against violating the dead. As Colwell notes, this internal debate between jobs 
and beliefs illustrates a fundamental ambivalence about archaeology, and how it 
frequently divided communities between those who rejected the science and 
those who were willing to participate and collude with it for economic opportu- 
nity. This history shows colonialism and archaeology not as a simple process of 
imposition and extraction, but as a long history of an entangled relationship 
between archaeologists and source communities. 

In Chapter 7, Wendy Doyon moves the history of archaeology beyond the 
analysis of imperialist, colonialist, and nationalist discourses by focusing on 
archaeological excavations as sites of power in their own right. Against the back- 
ground of both the history of modern Egypt and the history of Egyptology, she 
examines the structure and organization of archaeological fieldwork in Egypt dur- 
ing the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Based on archival correspon- 
dence, field journals, and archaeological diaries, she argues that archaeology played 
a major role in Egypt's integration into the modern world economy during this 
period, and suggests how the social relations of archaeology in the field can pro- 
vide insights into the relationship between urban and rural societies in a globalized 
world, She is interested above all in the lived experience of archaeological fieldwork 
among the rural classes of Egypt, and their relations with archaeologists who, she 
argues, were closer to the edge of empire than the center. She also discusses the 
implications of these relationships for the history of archaeology, and, in particu- 
lar, the importance of global capitalism and labor structures for our understanding 
of the development of archaeological thought in the twentieth century. 

The third chapter in this section by Bonnie Effros addresses the ideological 
role of archaeology practiced mainly by French military officers during the early 
decades of the French conquest of Algerian territory and appropriation of the 
prehistoric and Roman past by French archaeologists in the newly created colony. 
By focusing on the period between 1830 and 1870, the period when colonial 
Algeria fell under the authority of the French minister of war and the military 
governor-general of Algeria, she draws attention to the inherent problems of the 
traditional telling of the history of classical archaeology in North Africa divorced 
from the context of the war since those most active in archaeology in this period 
also served as officers in the Armée d’Afrique. In particular, there was a marked 
absence of Arab and Berber witnesses from the history of archaeology in Algeria, 
which is much in contrast to recent studies of Egyptian and Tunisian excavations 
in roughly the same time period, where it is clear that locals played a much more 
active role. Given the violent nature of the French conquest, and the way in which 
documentation was selectively assembled in the French military archives, the lack 
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of Indigenous voices is not particularly surprising. Namely, they presented an 
obstacle to the image of the Roman past created by French officers and archaeol- 
ogists since Arab and Berber villages and encampments offered an alternative 
interpretation of an enduring legacy. This essay thus explores the mechanisms by 
which these narratives about the North African past were silenced. 

The concluding chapter in this section by Ann McGrath explores the crucial 
significance of discovery narratives as imperial and scientific tropes. The case of 
the cremation/burial of a woman who lived in Australia over 40,000 years ago, 
known by the Aboriginal people as Lady Mungo, provides an opportunity to con- 
sider the colonizing play of archaeology after her remains came to the surface in 
the 1960s. This story reveals the ways in which Aboriginal Australians have used 
archaeology to negotiate a place in Australian history both inside and outside 
modern discovery-based science. McGrath argues that inclusion of Indigenous 
voices in discovery narratives is logically problematic, if not impossible. She also 
suggests that certain repatriation initiatives that pass as decolonizing gestures 
potentially serve as new strategies for asserting discoverer identities. Discovery, 
heroic and scientific, is implicated in powerful reassertions of colonial and impe- 
rial sovereignty, and continues to be implicated in modernity’s claims to colonial 
entitlement in contemporary nation-states. 
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CHAPTER 6 


The Entanglement of Native Americans 
and Colonialist Archaeology in the 
Southwestern United States 


Chip Colwell 


INTRODUCTION 


n recent years, Native Americans and archaeologists have begun to imagine a 
future in which Indigenous and scientific values, perspectives, and practices are 
brought together on equal terms to create new understandings of the material 
past. A key element of this forward-looking, post-colonial project is to under- 
stand the social context of archaeological practices, and specifically how archaeol- 
ogy operates within the historical legacy of colonialism (Atalay 2008; McGuire 
1992; McNiven and Russell 2005; Preucel and Cipolla 2008), As Bruce G, Trig- 
ger (1984) so convincingly argued, colonialism is intimately bound to nationalism 
and imperialism, but presents a unique form of archaeology because it most basi- 
cally operates in places where Native populations have been overrun by European 
migrants. Trigger went on to suggest that colonial archaeology is different because 
“[w]hile the colonisers had every reason to glorify their own past, they had no rea- 
son to extol the past of the peoples they were subjugating and supplanting” (1984: 
360). He then described how the colonizers ultimately could define themselves as 
superior by rendering Native peoples as primitive, stagnant, and savage. Colonial- 
ist archaeologies defined the science in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Zim- 
babwe, and beyond, but the “oldest and most complex example” of this type of 
archaeology, Trigger (1984: 360) wrote, is the United States. 
One element of the history of colonial archaeology in the United States that 
makes it especially complicated—but has often gone unanalyzed—has been the 
participation of Native Americans. The collusion of Native peoples in colonialist 
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archaeology encourages us to reframe colonialism as a means of simple imposi- 
tion and extraction to a history of entangled relationships between archaeologists 
and source communities. Following from how Nicholas Thomas (1991) has 
described how objects become entangled in colonial exchanges, I use “entangled” 
here to point to how the science of archaeology over time has become less 
imposed and more shaped by both Euro-American scholars and Native Ameri- 
can participants. I suggest that through Native involvement archaeology is not a 
fixed practice, but a fluid one with a shifting sense of social and moral purpose. 

The goal of this chapter is to historically situate Native American rejection 
of and participation in colonialist archaeology in the Southwestern United 
States. I begin by looking at the first colonialist visions of Native American his- 
tory in the Southwest, and then move on to the earliest scientific archaeological 
expeditions in Arizona and New Mexico, As I demonstrate through a series of 
stories and vignettes, Native American reactions ranged from acquiescence to 
resistance. In the conclusion, I look at the field’s longer historical trajectory and 
how into the twenty-first century, colonialist frameworks began to collapse. I 
point to several key ethical and methodological approaches that may enable the 
final emergence of a post-colonial practice. 

Because of the US Southwest's very long and evolving colonial context, it 
presents an excellent region in which to consider colonialism and archaeology as 
an entangled, fluctuating relationship between descendant communities and 
archaeologists. The Southwest also presents an especially important case 
study—particularly by the time scientific archaeology emerges as a formal prac- 
tice in the late 1800s—of what can be termed “internal colonialism,’ in which 
domination is not geographically situated at a core and periphery, but takes place 
within a single national setting (Hechter 1975). Although competition between 
local actors and more powerful institutions located on the East Coast definitive- 
ly shaped Southwestern archaeology (Snead 2001), the emerging discipline’s 
relationship to Native America was not dramatically shaped by this East—West 
tug-of-war. Rather, the Southwest provides a case study of how Native commu- 
nities navigated the problems and opportunities archaeology created. 

On the one hand, Native Americans largely viewed archaeology as negative 
because its practices violated their cultural values, particularly beliefs surround- 
ing the dead. On the other hand, archaeology provided Native Americans with 
needed employment during a period in which they had shifted to the cash econ- 
omy and yet lacked access to the job market. Given these two reactions, it might 
be tempting to view them as the emergence of two forms of archaeology—one 
colonial (where Native peoples reject archaeology) and one a nascent post-colo- 
nial archaeology (where Native peoples themselves are archaeologists). However, 
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drawing on and recapping my previous work (Colwell-Chanthaphonh 2010), in 
this chapter I argue that both are forms of colonialist archaeology, because they 
proceeded as an extractive process that unfolded irrespective of Native American 
concerns or interests. In the case of clear conflict, archaeologists were occasion- 
ally stopped but just as often proceeded without having to fully address Native 
concerns. In the case of collusion, Native laborers mainly (and merely) provided 
the means by which professional archaeologists could more productively extract 
historical resources. In other words, the simple inclusion of Native peoples does 
not make archaeology post-colonial but requires fundamental transformations of 
archaeology’s politics, ethics, and practices. Importantly, this chapter tracks this 
phenomenon in the Southwest; it can also be tracked in other regions and con- 
texts, such as early twentieth-century archaeology in the Northeastern United 
States (Colwell-Chanthaphonh 2009). More broadly, post-colonial theory grew 
out of non-US contexts (Said 1978), and continues to have broad implications 
for archaeology around the globe (Benavides 2009; Liebmann and Rizvi 2008; 
Lilley 2000). 

For nearly a century, then, archaeology in the American Southwest was colo- 
nialist—largely proceeding whether Native Americans objected to it or partici- 
pated in it. Not until the 1970s, after a period of intense political pressure and a 
shifting legislative mandate, did archaeologists finally begin to address Native 
American values and viewpoints meaningfully. It would still be another several 
decades until Native Americans who wanted to participate in archaeology could 
change their role from collusion to collaboration. This history is a vital reminder 
of how long colonialist archaeology dominated the American Southwest, why 
change took place, and how far we still have to go to move to a post-colonial 
archaeology. 


COLONIALISM AND THE ARRIVAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY 


In 1519, Hernan Cortés conquered the Aztecs. The colonizers soon turned their 
attention to the mysterious northern frontier of Spain’s budding empire. The 
riches discovered in the Aztec capital of Tenochitlan and elsewhere spurred fan- 
tasies of untold treasures to be found throughout the Americas (Thomas 2003). 
From Mexico City, both Cortez and his rival Nufio Beltran de Guzman pushed 
the Spanish realm northward as rumors swelled about unclaimed fortunes. In 
1539, in search for the Seven Cities of Gold, the priest Marcos de Niza and the 
Moor slave Esteban (or Estevanico), led by Native guides, purportedly reached 
the Pueblo of Zuni in what is today northwestern New Mexico. The next year 
Francisco Vazquez de Coronado led a convoy of six hundred soldiers and Indian 
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allies, and a thousand slaves into the unknown north (Flint and Flint 2003). His 
expedition eventually arrived at the Zuni pueblo of Hawikku; contingents then 
explored westward to the Grand Canyon and eastward onto the Plains. During 
this journey, Coronado and his chroniclers often remarked on the presence of 
ruins—significant because even from the first European intrusion into this land, 
its ancient history was seen as an indelible part of it (McGregor 1941: 28). 

In the centuries that followed, European travelers often noted and comment- 
ed on the American Southwest's evident antiquity. In the 1850s, once the Unit- 
ed States claimed and settled its Southwestern corner, the region's archaeological 
heritage was identified as a key resource for building the young nations identity 
(Fowler 2000)—the beginnings of what Trigger would term a colonialist archae- 
ology. In 1892, Casa Grande—a large Hohokam village south of Phoenix, Ari- 
zona dating from about CE 400—1450—was among the first archaeological sites 
the US government formally protected (Doelle 2010) (Fig. 6.1). When the 
Antiquities Act of 1906 became US law, which empowered the president to set 
aside important places of nature and culture, nine of the first ten national mon- 
uments created were in the American Southwest (Harmon et al. 2006). 

Paradoxically, just as the US government was protecting Native American 
heritage for the benefit of the nation, it was concluding its project of genocide to 
annihilate Native American peoples and cultures (Brown 1970). In 1890, the 





FiGuRE 6.1. The main pueblo left standing at Casa Grande, Arizona. 
Photo by Matt Peeples, Creative Commons Flickr, 
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Indian Wars ended with every Native American nation exterminated, assimilat- 
ed, or confined to reservations controlled by the US government. By then, the 
population of Native Americans, once numbering in the millions, had been 
reduced to 250,000 people (Thornton 1987). In the early 1900s, just as archae- 
ology was being celebrated as a new science to preserve and interpret the Native 
American past, living Native Americans were being forced to assimilate through 
programs that fundamentally sought to alter their political and social organiza- 
tion, languages, religions, and ways of life (Stannard 1992), In the US South- 
west, although dozens of tribes had survived the waves of colonial settlers, by the 
1900s their lives were greatly circumscribed by the territorial and then state and 
federal governments, which collectively controlled key resources, such as water, 
land, and educational institutions (DeJong 2004; Hoerig 2002; Sheridan 2006). 
In Arizona and New Mexico, Native peoples lived on reservations—all of them 
much smaller than their traditional land bases—but had little control over their 
own lives; the US government continued to undermine tribal sovereignty and 
attempted to control nearly every aspect of Native American culture and econo- 
my (Hagan 1988; Kelly 1988; Wilkens and Lomawaima 2002). 

Into this complex political and cultural milieu—centuries of colonialism and 
conquest—the new science of archaeology arrived (Trigger 1989). Archaeology 
required, most basically, digging into the earth, as the excavation of ancient sites 
required moving mountains of dirt. The most ready supply of labor in the South- 
west to aid in this work was nearby Native American communities. As a result, 
many of the first excavations involved Native Americans, even though they 
worked on the periphery as silent laborers, without any influence in the process 
of unearthing the ancestors of their own homelands. 

Chaco Canyon, located in northwestern New Mexico, has a long history of 
Native laborers (Fig, 6.2). As early as 1896, during the Hyde expedition, about 
one hundred Navajo and Zuni laborers were hired (Elliott 1995: 104; Fowler 
2000: 196). It is unrecorded how these first Native American archaeologists bal- 
anced their new trade with traditional taboos about disturbing the dead. As H. 
Barry Holt has written of the Navajo traditions: 


Looking upon the corpse of an animal or human, failing to conduct a proper 
burial, or disturbing a grave can provoke supernatural retribution.... As a 
result, some degree of fear of the dead and ghosts is ever-present within Nava- 
jo communities. Because Anasazi ruins [like Chaco Canyon] are burial places 
of enemies, or sometimes ancestors, any disturbance of them will antagonize 
the inhabiting spirits, which will result in retribution. In the same vein, all who 
view bones exposed from the unearthing of a prehistoric burial become vulner- 


able to “ghost sickness” (Holt 1983: 596). 
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Figure 6,2, Pueblo Bonito at Chaco Canyon, New Mexico. 
Photo by mksfca, Creative Commons Flickr, 


Nevertheless, when Niel M. Judd began his efforts at Chaco Canyon, he 
again was able to hire several dozen Navajos, as well as Zunis (Elliott 1995: 114). 
The Navajos would commute daily from surrounding areas, while the Zunis 
traveled weekly from the reservation and camped at the edge of the excavations. 

Between 1917 and 1923, about forty Zuni men were also hired as laborers 
during the Hendricks-Hodge expedition, at the historic pueblo of Hawikku on 
the Zuni reservation (Fig, 6.3), The men, it seems, mainly sought this work 
because of the economic opportunity, a rare chance at wage labor on the rural 
reservation. Melinda Elliott has noted that “[t]he Zunis took a serious interest in 
the excavations, and they considered some of the artifacts important enough that 
their medicine men came to see them’ (Elliott 1995: 88). However, these visits 
were likely less inspired by curiosity than by concerns about the dangerous power 
of ancient places. Anthropologist Ruth Bunzel is quoted as telling her colleague 
Triloki Nath Pandey that the “excavation aroused ‘a good deal of discomfort at 
Zuni, with their feelings about the contamination of the dead, their fear of ruins, 
etc. The conservative people of the pueblo, particularly, were opposed to the 
excavation” (Pandey 1972: 331). 

Pandey explains further that the excavation sowed hostility between two fac- 
tions at Zuni. A Protestant faction supported Hodge and so the archaeologist 
did not hire anyone from the Catholic faction. Hodge had already become deeply 
involved in Zuni politics, distributing silver medals and decorative canes to Zuni 
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FiGure 6,3, Frederick Webb Hodge (sixth from left) and George Gustav 
Heye (seventh from left) pose with Zunis. Photo courtesy of the Smithsonian, 
Wikimedia Commons. 


leaders as if he was an ambassador rather than a researcher, and interceding with 
an Indian agent about land disputes and the local government's functioning 
(Martinez and Wyaco 1998: 99, 104). The anger between these factions boiled 
over in 1923 when Hodge sought to film a series of ceremonials (Hodge 1924; 
Lucic and Bernstein 2008: 18; Miller 2007: 97). 


Many conservative Zunis were upset by the filming, especially of the cere- 
monies... [W]hen Hodge's staff attempted to film the Shalako ceremony, many 
Zunis objected, and the priests confiscated the camera and film in a highly 
charged confrontation (Fowler 2000: 304). 


Nine Zuni priests and tribal leaders, with a high priest named Seowtewa as 
spokesman, insisted that the excavations and other anthropological activities 
cease. On December 29, 1923, they wrote to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs: 


Please ask “Washington” ... to have no more confusion among us caused by 
white intruders excavating our dead ancestors, taking movies of our ceremoni- 
al dances, etc.... We are truthfully telling you that more than one-half of the 
Indians of Zuni join us in what we are telling you (Colwell-Chanthaphonh 
2010: 69). 
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Less controversy faced the archaeologists at Snaketown, a massive Hohokam 
village outside Phoenix in southern Arizona. Excavated in 1934 by Harold Glad- 
win’s Gila Pueblo Foundation, around twenty-five Akimel O’odham (Pima) were 


hired as laborers. Gladwin fondly recalled: 


We place the Pima in a class by themselves; they work harder, are more careful, 
and have a greater interest in their work, than any other people we have used. 


We regard many of them as personal friends (Elliott 1995: 143-144). 


Emil Haury later said how the O'odham used to tell him stories about the site and 
their history—although he largely ignored these narratives in his scientific inter- 
pretations—and that they had their own names for the places being excavated 
(Elliott 1995: 144). “Bat Man's Dancing Place” was the name of Snaketown’s 
colossal ball court. When Haury returned to Snaketown for additional research 
three decades later, more than twenty O'odham men returned to participate in the 
excavations. 

Native Americans were specifically targeted for recruitment as part of Great 
Depression economic programs. While many Native Americans joined the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps, a special CCC-Indian Division was also established 
(Hinton and Green 2008: 7). In 1933, Congress approved $6 million to estab- 
lish seventy-two Indian camps on thirty-three reservations, mostly in the Amer- 
ican Southwest (Hinton and Green 2008: 221-51). Enrollees were paid $1.50 a 
day and undertook 126 different project types, ranging from archaeological sta- 
bilization to building roads and trails providing access to remote sites, such as in 
Canyon de Chelly and Navajo National Monument. An all-Navajo CCC crew 
worked at Chaco Canyon National Monument, stabilizing and repairing struc- 
tures (Hinton and Green 2008: 129). 

In the 1930s, the Hopi in Arizona had their chance to participate in archae- 
ology when the site of Awatovi was excavated. Awatovi was a Keresan pueblo 
constructed in the early 1200s CE on Antelope Mesa, just east of the modern- 
day Hopi villages (Brooks 2016). In 1629, Franciscan priests began building a 
church there. The pueblo’s men and women were mistreated, and forced to con- 
vert to Christianity. Spanish oppression led to the Pueblo Revolt, when Awatovi 
villagers killed the priests and destroyed the church, During the Spanish recon- 
quest, the church was rebuilt in 1700. But by the autumn, Hopis killed the 
priests and the pueblo’s converts. No one ever lived in the village again. 

Between 1935 and 1939, an archaeological expedition led by Harvard Uni- 
versity Peabody Museum hired around thirty Hopis as laborers (Davis 2008: 
50; Smith 1984: 131, 172). Of these men, fifteen each were from First and Sec- 
ond Mesa, as a matter of diplomacy to avoid antagonizing either mesa. (Third 
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Mesa was considered too far away.) The project's director J.O. Brew wrote in 
1935 that while they had no formal training, the Hopis were so 


familiar with the materials of the ancient constructions that they recognized plas- 
tered walls, adobe floors, etc., immediately... They have sharp eyes, too, attested 
by the number of tiny square and other shaped pieces of turquoise we are getting 
which seem to have dropped out of turquoise mosaics (Davis 2008: 29). 


Relations between the Anglo crew and the Hopi laborers seem to have been 
generally good: they got on together well, most of the laborers returned each year, 
and genuine friendships were formed (Davis 2008: 112-14, 120; Smith 1984: 
169). Brew was especially respectful of Hopis’ need to attend to business at home 
and their religious responsibilities, In turn, Brew was warmly received by Hopi fam- 
ilies on the mesas. The excavations sparked an interest among Hopis, as, for exam- 
ple, First Mesa potters visited the site to see the old pottery and study books in the 
field camp that were used for inspiration for their own ceramic designs (Smith 
1984: 170). Still, according to Hester Davis's recent history of the excavation: 


Brew’s letter and journal say that he felt the [Hopi] men enjoyed the work, but 
.+. some of the men were wary of digging at Awatovi....“My dad always said he 


knew it was wrong [to dig there],” one man told me, “but he needed the money 


to feed his family” (Davis 2008: 51). 


COLONIALISM AND RESISTANCE TO ARCHAEOLOGY 


Native Americans were wary of digging in ancient places for four key reasons: 
many believed old places should be left untouched, few if any considered the exca- 
vation of graves acceptable, they believed that many archaeological sites are 
sacred, and they were generally mystified as to why outsiders needed to harm 
ancient places to understand them. 

In 1907, the ambitious archaeologist Edgar L. Hewett decided to excavate 
Puyé, a pueblo on the Santa Clara reservation (Fig. 6.4). Hewett and his col- 
leagues put fourteen Native Americans on the payroll. As James E. Snead 
recounts, 


Despite the fact that the project [at Puyé] represented needed income, concern 
over the handling of antiquities was evident among both the laborers them- 
selves and the authorities at Santa Clara Pueblo. Puyé was an important ances- 
tral site to the Santa Clara people.... On the fourth day of excavations a dele- 


gation from the pueblo visited the ruin to, in Morley’s words, “protest against 
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FiGure 6.4, Cliff dwellings at Puyé, New Mexico. 
Photo by Joseph j7uy5, Creative Commons Flickr, 


our digging on their land,” but Hewett managed to dissuade them from taking 
further action (2001: 88-89). 


Snead continues: 


Excavations in the ruins were also disturbing to the local ‘Tewa people because 
of cultural prohibitions concerning the dead. Folktales recorded by anthropol- 
ogist Elsie Clews Parsons in the 1920s referred to people dying after digging up 
burials at Puyé.... Despite this underlying unease about the project and what it 
represented, cash wages proved sufficient enticement to maintain a workforce 


(2001: 89). 


Similar concerns about illness caused by the dead would be a common 
theme in archaeology’s early years. For example, a Ute man named Wap objected 
to the first excavations at Mesa Verde in southwestern Colorado, arguing that the 
excavation of Hopis’ bodies made Utes sick (Chapin 1988: 117). During Alexan- 
der M. Stephen's explorations in Arizona's Canyon de Chelly in 1883, one of his 
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colleagues reported that as he looked down into a grave, “George, our chief 
[Navajo] guide, rode up and with an anxious manner called to me to come away 
saying ‘kille! kille!’ meaning that the dead lay there and my proximity was fraught 
with great danger” (Hieb 2009: 42-43). 

In 1942, Tohono O'odham elders refused to grant permission for excava- 
tions at the cave site of Wihomki, “on the grounds that Lightning lived in this 
cave, that it was a sacred place and should not be touched” (Haury 1950: 44). 
Julian D. Hayden related the cave's power and danger as follows: 


The old men said further that the cave was sacred to them, that in the oldest 
mans memory of the oldest men, it was sacred, and that they were afraid that 
if the cave were molested trouble would come to the people of the Kaka dis- 
trict—not to us white men of different race and religion, but to them.,.. The 
spokesman of the group thanked us for consulting their wishes before we began 
to dig, and said that the people appreciated being consulted, but that they could 
not allow it (Hayden 1977: 32). 


When archaeology came to the Hopi Mesas, Hopi participation was initial- 
ly uneven. The Smithsonian's Jesse Walter Fewkes observed that “(t]he Hopi, like 
many other Indians, will not touch human bones, but showed no serious objec- 
tion to excavating in the ancient cemeteries” (Fewkes 1895: 279), In 1887, Hopis 
reportedly helped a trader and collector named Thomas V. Keam excavate at Old 
Songodopavi, but then nine years later, when Fewkes attempted to do work at this 
site, he met a different result (quotes and details of this story are from Fewkes 
1904; 112; Hieb 2009: 42-43). Fewkes hired twenty Hopis from First Mesa and 
a few from the village of Songdopavi on Second Mesa; in the first two days they 
removed more than one hundred burials. But then on the evening of the second 
day, Nacihiptewa, the Songdopavi chief, went to the Hopis’ camp and forbade 
them from excavating. Fewkes met with leaders from all the Second Mesa villages 
hoping to assuage their concerns. But Nacihiptewa insisted that “he did not want 
the work to go on, fearing that it would cause great winds which would drive 
away the rain clouds.” Fewkes stopped the work. Fewkes then turned to Sikyat- 
ki, an ancient village near First Mesa, but he was met with similar ambivalence. 
Fewkes later wrote: 


I employed [Hopi] Indian workmen at the ruin, and found them, as a rule, effi- 
cient helpers. The zeal which they manifested at the beginning of the work did 
not flag, but it must be confessed that toward the close of the excavations it 
became necessary to incite their enthusiasm by prizes, and, to them, extraordi- 
nary offers of overalls and calico, They at first objected to working in the ceme- 


teries, regarding it as a desecration of the dead, but several of their number 
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overcame their scruples, even handling skulls and other parts of skeletons. The 
Snake chief, Kopeli, however, never worked with the others, desiring not to dig 
in the graves. Respecting his feelings, I allotted him the special task of excavat- 
ing the rooms of the acropolis, which he performed with much care, showing 
great interest in the results. At the close of our daily work, prayer- offerings were 
placed in the trenches by the Indian workmen, as conciliatory sacrifices to 
Masauwih, the dread God of Death, to offset any malign influence which 
might result from our desecration of his domain. A superstitious feeling that 
this god was not congenial to the work which was going on, seemed always to 
haunt the minds of the laborers, and once or twice I was admonished by old 
men, visitors from [the First Mesa village of] Walpi, not to persist in my exca- 
vations. The excavators, at times, paused in their work and called my attention 
to strange voices echoing from the cliffs, which they ascribed, half in earnest, to 


Masauwith (Fewkes 1898: 641). 


At Awat‘ovi, Fewkes had experienced the same reaction, In 1892, he started 
digging there to test the validity of Hopi stories about the pueblo’s infamous 
demise, but he was forced to stop “because the Hopi men who worked for him 
appeared upset at finding the bones” (Davis 2008: 11). He nevertheless resumed 
his excavations there three years later. The next year, when some sacred Hopi 
materials were exhibited at the World’s Columbian Exposition, “the Hopis react- 
ed strongly against this sacrilege” (Spicer 1962: 203). 

In the 1930s, when Harvard's Peabody Museum sought to excavate Awatovi 
and a site named Kawayka’, it received permission from US government agents 
and Badger Clan leaders from the Second Mesa village of Musangnuvi. Howev- 
er, Awatovi was under the authority of Tobacco Clan leaders—not those of the 
Badger Clan. Many Hopis felt that the old pueblo should not be disturbed. As 


Eric Polingyouma explains: 


the excavation of Awatovi created a lot of opposition among Hopis. A 
destroyed village is a dead village. It is buried and should not be disturbed. 
Many bad events happened there, and bad memories should not be revived 
(Polingyouma 2008: xvii). 


Despite some opposition to the excavations, Hopi men from the First Mesa vil- 
lage of Walpi and Musangnuvi participated as laborers. 

When the archaeologists sought to extend their excavation permit in 1939, 
they ran into trouble. Prior to the Indian Reorganization Act (IRA) of 1934, 
tribes had little voice in the federal permit process for archaeological research. To 
receive a permit to dig on Indian lands, archaeologists only had to deal with non- 
Indian government officials, But with the passage of the IRA, tribes could estab- 
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lish constitutions and local governments, which would have direct input into the 
permit process, and so “the days when archaeologists could dig almost anywhere 
they wished were about to end. Researchers were going to have to become more 
accountable to the people whose ancestors they were studying” (Davis 2008: 26). 
By 1939, the Hopi had organized under the IRA, and when the Harvard archae- 
ologists sought to extend their permit they “found that the Hopi Council did not 
want to act on a request for further excavation until it was clear which clan had 
jurisdiction over the work at Awatovi” (Davis 2008: 147). 

The archaeologists tended to explain the permit problem exclusively as an 
internal battle between the Badger Clan and Tobacco Clan (Smith 1984: 
172-73). Luke Kawanusea, a Badger Clan leader from Musangnuvi, gave his 
express support for the expedition, while Tobacco Clan leaders at Walpi, with the 
backing of other villages, refused to grant permission. In May, the US govern- 
ment acknowledged that the Hopi had jurisdiction over permits for excavation 
on their reservation, and without support from the newly formed Hopi tribal 
council, denied approval. 

While not dismissing Hopi rights, the archaeologists had erroneously 
assumed that “tact and wages” would convince the Hopis that the project was 
worthwhile (Davis 2008: 26). Polingyouma, in fact, emphasizes that the archae- 
ologists did not include all Hopis in decisions but only a small portion that 
offered support, did not acknowledge Hopi authority and roles as caretakers and 
owners of the land, and did not intend to share results openly with Hopis; 
instead, they pursued a permit through the Antiquities Act, dealt primarily with 
government agents, and focused on a distant academic audience on the East 
Coast (Polingyouma 2008: xvii). By emphasizing the disagreement between 
clans, the archaeologists further ignored fundamental questions about archaeol- 
ogy'’s purpose and what value it might offer to Native Americans. As one Hopi 
said in objection to the expedition, 


What good does it do to dig there? .., If it were on some other mesa, where no 
one was living, we might feel differently. But we are still alive. Our civilization 
is not dead. They are digging up our ancestors and they are touching things we 
have said shall not be touched (Davis 2008: 147-48). 


Ironically, while Hopi concerns about the dead left the archaeologists 
unmoved, they promptly responded to non-Indian concerns about burials. The 
Indian bodies excavated at Awat'ovi were taken to the Peabody Museum in 
Cambridge. But when a Caucasian skeleton was discovered—presumably the 
remains of one of the murdered priests—arrangements were made to have the 


body immediately sent to Tucson for reburial beneath a cathedral. This kind of 
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agreement was not limited to Awatovi; the remains of European priests excavat- 
ed in the 1930s at Tumacacori in southern Arizona were similarly reburied with 
due respect (Colwell-Chanthaphonh 2010: 79), “Harvard will be willing to 
cooperate with the Church in making the best disposal of any European skele- 
tons we find,’ Brew wrote to Catholic authorities (Davis 2008: 132). The 
archaeologists agreed to return any bones of a “European physical type” to the 
Franciscan Order; in contrast, the Hopi would not have any say about their 
ancestors’ reburial for another fifty years (Davis 2008: 133, 189). This agree- 
ment reveals much about the unequal power structure of twentieth-century 
colonialist archaeology, in which the interests and values of Native Americans 
could be so easily dismissed. 


CONCLUSION 


How could archaeologists systematically ignore Native interests and values for so 
long? How did the Navajo, Zuni, O'odham, Hopi, and other Southwestern 
groups respond to their lack of power? And what mechanisms need to be in place 
to shift these power assymetries, to remake colonialist archaeology into a post- 
colonialist science? 

One reason for the delay in recognizing Native American values and rights 
is that legal instruments in the United States were developed to empower archae- 
ologists to become the nation’s stewards of its ancient past. Beginning with the 
Antiquities Act of 1906, only those with academic credentials and the institu- 
tional backing of museums could receive permits to excavate sites on private 
lands (Colwell-Chanthaphonh 2005; McLaughlin 1998a, 1998b). At the same 
time, unlike other countries that nationalized all heritage sites irrespective of 
land tenure, US law left archaeological sites on private land unmanaged and 
unprotected, thus further divorcing Native peoples from potential rights to 
ancestral places. Another key reason was late nineteenth- and early twentieth- 
century Indian policy. Although the IRA sought to enliven American Indian sov- 
ereignty, most federal policies sought to extinguish Native American culture. 
From the Dawes Act of 1887 to the Termination policies that did not end until 
the late 1960s, few government efforts actively sustained or reinforced Indian 
rights to their culture and history (Deloria 1985). 

Furthermore, for most of the twentieth century, archaeology’s emergent 
sense of professional ethics largely revolved around accountability to places 
rather than people—the need to preserve intangible sites rather than living cul- 
tures, Where archaeological ethics did address people, they largely focused on the 
responsibility of professionals to one another instead of to the myriad publics 
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invested in America’s past (Wildesen 1984), The archaeological profession devel- 
oped into an exclusive “moral community” that gained disproportionate power 
and resources by defining its role as the ultimate arbiter of the nation’s heritage 
through its scientific practices and management strategies (Colwell-Chan- 
thaphonh 2009: 164). This is not to say that Native Americans were mere tools 
of US internal colonialism, with no choice or zero agency. But it is clear that they 
often lacked power to exert their rights, and when they did have the chance to 
exert them, they often framed archaeology as antagonistic to their cultural val- 
ues. Some clearly did embrace the economic opportunities archaeology afforded, 
and no doubt used the discipline to their own advantage. It is also possible (even 
if not documented) that aside from the issue of digging burials, some did gen- 
uinely enjoy the work, perhaps learning about this emerging science and the dif- 
ferent window into their past it provided. 

In the 1970s, the legacy of colonialist archaeology began to significantly 
change. Federal laws began to emphasize the rights of Native Americans to help 
manage their heritage, first with the American Indian Religious Freedom Act 
(1978), and then the National Museum of the American Indian Act (1989), 
Native American Graves Protection and Repatriation Act (1990), and amend- 
ments in 1992 to the National Historic Preservation Act, which established 
Tribal Historic Preservation Offices and explicitly made traditional cultural 
properties eligible for the National Register of Historic Places (Stapp and Bur- 
ney 2002). As significantly, with the end of Termination policies—a policy 
implemented from the 1940s to the 1960s, which sought effectively to assimilate 
Indians into mainstream American society—the US government now empha- 
sized sovereignty and self-governance (Burt 2008). No longer did the US gov- 
ernment see one of its roles as undermining Native cultures (Cornell 1988). At 
the same time, the model of professional archaeology began to shift. Cultural 
resource management (CRM) and public archaeology grew to be the largest seg- 
ments of the profession—archaeologists now understood their role to be in the 
service of the public (McGimsey 1972; McManamon 1991; Potter 1994). The 
rise of the CRM industry also encouraged tribes to take advantage of the eco- 
nomic opportunities presented by the new field, and also use this work as a way 
to assert tribal sovereignty. The Pueblo of Zuni was the first to create its own 
archaeology program in 1975 (Ferguson 1984). Dozens of tribes would follow 
(Anyon et al. 2000). 

Whereas the Society for American Archaeology’s (SAA) first major statement 
of ethics in 1961 emphasized inward accountability to other professionals and sci- 
entific methods (Champe et al. 1961), the SAAs revised principles finalized in 
1996 looked outward (Lynott and Wylie 1995), The SAA%s ethics emphasize 
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archaeologists’ responsibility as stewards to protect archaeological resources. 
Public education and public reporting are also outlined as explicit principles. But 
the SAA equally outlines archaeologists’ accountability to “affected groups” and 
the need to establish “a working relationship that can be beneficial to all parties 
involved” (Watkins et al. 1995: 33). 

The end of archaeology built on colonial power structures has ushered in the 
emergence of collaborative archaeology. Many archaeologists now fully grapple 
with how archaeological places and objects are not mere tools of science, but tan- 
gible expressions of culture to which many descendant communities attach their 
sense of identity, belonging, and spirituality (Colwell and Joy 2015; Meskell 
2009; Nicholas et al. 2011). Many archaeologists now fully acknowledge how 
their discipline is not practiced in a social vacuum, but impacts living people. 
Although pursued under various banners—Indigenous archaeology, tribal 
archaeology, covenantal archaeology—its heart is the methodology of collabora- 
tion, which provides a mechanism to approach past inequalities and shape new 
forms of accountability (Atalay 2012; Colwell-Chanthaphonh and Ferguson 
2008; Kerber 2006; Silliman 2008). This shift is leading to positive changes 
(such as novel epistemological insights) and new challenges (such as which meth- 
ods actually equalize relationships), but ultimately it is creating new forms of 
accountability that are altering the political economy of the discipline (Colwell- 
Chanthaphonh et al. 2010; Croes 2010; Silliman 2010). These features of twen- 
ty-first—century archaeology—seeing archaeology as heritage, acknowledging 
archaeology’s effects, and new forms of accountability—are key to reshaping the 
discipline of archaeology beyond its colonial roots. 
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CHAPTER 7 


The History of Archaeology through 
the Eyes of Egyptians 


Wendy Doyon 


EGYPT, MOTHER OF THE WORLD 


uring Bonnie Effros's appointment to the Institute for Advanced Study in 

2014, I had the tremendous pleasure of her invitations to lunch and the 
benefit of many wonderful conversations with her about the history of archaeol- 
ogy. One afternoon, as we were leaving the dining hall, Bonnie pointed out a series 
of Roman mosaics decorating the walls. We agreed that they were lovely, but were 
puzzled by the lack of any information about their archaeological or historical 
context that might explain their presence there or in the Princeton University 
Library. Next to the smiling photographs of Albert Einstein, they merely seemed 
to suggest an elegant counterpoint from antiquity, with nothing more to indicate 
where they had come from or why they were here. Months later, while digging in 
the American Schools of Oriental Research Archives (ASOR) in Boston, I dis- 
covered purely by chance, a diary labeled “Antioch, 1932,’ by Clarence Stanley 
Fisher. Fisher was an American archaeologist who excavated for many years in 
Egypt on behalf of the University of Pennsylvania Museum,! which made him a 
central figure in my dissertation research.” After leaving the University of Penn- 
sylvania Museum, Fisher worked for many years in Syria, Palestine, and Transjor- 
dan excavating at various sites on behalf of ASOR and its affiliated institutions. 
While looking through the remains of his papers in Boston, I came across the 
diary from his first season as field director for the Committee for the Excavation 
of Antioch-on-the-Orontes, an expedition led by Princeton University from 
1932 to 1939. Even before I realized that I had inadvertently stumbled onto 
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Princeton's mosaics in situ, this diary was intriguing for another reason. In spite 
of its being at a Roman site in French-mandate Syria, the excavation’s footprint 
was so familiar it might as well have been Memphis or Thebes in British-colonial 
Egypt. 

If we were to travel back to 1900 to visit the British excavation of Egypt's 
very first royal tombs at Abydos, stop in to see the American excavations at the 
Pyramids of Giza a few years later, continue on to the late Neolithic burial 
grounds of Jebel Moya in the deep south of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan on the 
eve of World War I, then visit the ancient capital of Memphis during Egypt's 
struggle for national independence after the Great War, and finally make our way 
to the distant Roman city of Antioch in French-mandate Syria on the eve of 
World War II, we would find five very different expeditions (Figs. 7.1-7.5). 
However different they were, these five expeditions nevertheless shared one uni- 
fying feature. They were the most cutting-edge, scientific excavations of their 
time, thanks in large part to the special class of archaeological foremen, known as 
Quftis, who ran them. The skilled foremen common to each of these excavations 
came from a small town in southern Egypt called Quft (pronounced “guft”), 
where they had been refining and passing down their stock-in-trade since about 
1895 (Doyon 2015; Petrie 1932). In the early twentieth century, excavations 
around the Middle East were conducted according to a strict division of labor, 
with educated Europeans, Americans, and a few men of the Indigenous upper 
classes working at the top level as field directors and inspectors, assisted by 
skilled classes of locals and foreigners, who were employed as expedition archae- 
ologists, surveyors, artists, photographers, conservators, craftsmen, clerks, and 
foremen like the Quftis, who also supervised the poor and unskilled local work- 
forces responsible for digging and moving dirt. The scientific reputation of exca- 
vations like these depended heavily on the Quftis’ methods of careful and con- 
trolled excavation on a very large scale, which produced the highest level of 
empirical observation then known in archaeological research. Although they 
were not known to the world of archaeology outside of fieldwork in the Middle 
East, the Quftis did as much as anyone else at the time to define archaeological 
fieldwork as something scientific in nature, and they were central to the global- 
ization of Egypt's cultural heritage. 

There is a saying in Arabic that Egypt is the Mother of the World, umm al- 
dunya. The archaeological landscape is a very large part of what gives Egypt and 
Egyptians a sense of place and power in today’s globalized world. Egypt's place in 
the world heritage movement is both a matter of pride and a key, multi-billion 
dollar industry. In practical terms, Egypt also gives the global science of archae- 
ology an important field in which to work. The field shares certain geographical 
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FiGure 7,1, Wellcome excavations in the Sudan, 1912-1913. The Egyptian reis in this 
photograph, a Qufti, is identifiable by his traditional, long white robe (Arabic gallabiya) 
and tightly styled head wrap, and by his modern-style shoes (upper right). A second, less 


senior Qufti is identifiable by a black tunic worn over white pants with a white vest over 
top and a different style of head wrap (upper left). Photo by permission of the Wellcome 
Library, London, http://wellcomecollection.org/works, image M0013045, 


and historical features with Egypt, but it is not entirely of Egypt. It does not map 
directly onto the geopolitical or social reality of Egypt’s modern history as a 
regional empire, a colonial territory, or a nation-state. It is true, for example, that 
during the first wave of modern globalization, the field of Egyptian archaeology 
shared certain structural features with the British colonial economy, as it over- 
lapped with British sources of law and policy, administrative ideology, theories of 
race and class, free trade imperialism, and wage labor. However, the structure of 
archaeological fieldwork also had roots in Egypt's earlier integration into the 
modern world economy going back to the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
and over the course of the next hundred and fifty years it rode on waves of 
Ottoman, French, and American imperialism, as well. Egyptian archaeology was 
never just “colonial archaeology,’ because it did more than serve the Egyptian 
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state and colonial administration, and, unlike the state, was not bound by terri- 
torial interests. It was instead a global scientific endeavor with an international 
division of labor supporting the creation of a world heritage. And like all goods 
produced for the global marketplace, the value of that heritage carries a hidden 
cost in the value of the labor that produces it. 


Money Is THE GATE TO HELL? 


Egypt's integration into the modern world economy was centered on the produc- 
tion of cotton, which transformed the country in some of the most violent ways 
imaginable from a decentralized network of regional farming and trading com- 
munities loosely bound by Islamic institutions in Cairo and Istanbul, to an uneasy 
nation-state with a struggling, semi-industrial plantation economy (Cuno 1992; 
Owen 1993). From the early nineteenth century up to the 1870s, Egypt's Otto - 
man viceroys led a massive state-building project, which claimed nearly all of the 
country’s land as the property of the state, set up a state monopoly on agriculture 
and industry, and forcibly conscripted a large number of its people to modernize 
the army and help build a new empire on their land. They enlarged and central- 
ized an existing, localized system of corvée to mobilize Egyptian peasants for vast 
public works projects on an unprecedented scale (Brown 1994). Egypt's rulers 
also transformed the institutional base of the new economy by embracing Euro- 
pean-style schools, courts, laws, and cultural institutions, and by welcoming for- 
eign capital to develop Egypt's industrial infrastructure (Cuno 1992; Hunter 
1999; Owen 1993). As part of these reforms, Egypt's most important ancient sites 
also became the property of the state, and the village communities near these sites 
were forced to invest their labor in the country’s archaeological development. This 
process also initiated a long struggle between traditional Islamic and secular insti- 
tutions over the nature of the public sphere and the role of scientific authority in 
Egypt. In a way, the institutional reforms that introduced European civil codes 
and cultural norms weakened the public sphere of Islam in the interests of eco- 
nomic and scientific development. As a consequence, this elite, political interest in 
reproducing non-Muslim forms of moral authority excluded most of Egyptian 
society from making competing claims on antiquity or participating in public dis- 
course about their natural and cultural heritage. In terms of its impact on public 
life, Egypt's ancient heritage was as much a part of its integration into the world 
economy as cotton and, like cotton, had a tendency to marginalize and impover- 
ish the vast majority of the Egyptian people. 

The same processes that were driving the global market in tea, spices, and 
textiles also transformed antiquities and specimens of all sorts into scientific 
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FIGURE 7.2. University of Pennsylvania Museum excavations at Memphis, Egypt, 1915. 
The Eckley B. Coxe, Jr. Egyptian Expedition, under the direction of Clarence S. Fisher, 


continued these excavations until 1923. Photo courtesy of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology, image 33944. 


commodities, which became sources of wealth for European trade empires, and 
a form of social capital for European collectors (Brockway 2002; Jasanoff 2005). 
Napoleon's famous Egyptian expedition of 1798, intended to gain control of 
trade markets in the East, also launched the scramble for antiquities in Egypt and 
the Middle East, which supplied many of the raw materials for scientific devel- 
opment in England, France, and Germany for the first part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Like other commodities, the materials generated by scientific expeditions 
tended to flow in a centralized direction, toward the public spaces of upper-class, 
European men, where they were integrated into new systems of meaning and 
power (Bailkin 2004; Young 2009). The great exhibitions that visualized that 
power throughout the century drove the creation of a world heritage industry 
with a monopoly on the global market for information about antiquity. When a 
truly public museum world for men and women of the middle and working class- 
es appeared much later, it would not reach into the Egyptian countryside. 
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To promote foreign investment, Egypt's rulers granted numerous conces- 
sions for the development of cities, ports, roads, canals, railways, factories, plan- 
tations, and archaeological sites. When it was established in the 1850s, control of 
the Egyptian Antiquities Service was granted to the French, who then enjoyed a 
monopoly on excavation in Egypt for the next twenty-plus years (Bierbrier 2012: 
355-57, on Auguste Mariette; Reid 2002). With this control, they were given 
the right to levy forced labor to clear the tombs and temples at all of the most 
prominent ancient sites along the Nile, sending a steady stream of boats loaded 
with antiquities to Cairo. The French used a network of government overseers to 
organize the workforces and run their excavations, and it was these men who ini- 
tially defined what the field of archaeological exploration looked and felt like for 
most Egyptians (Drower 1982: 11; Maspero 1914; Petrie 1932; Simpson 1974: 
8-9). In the early years of the Antiquities Service, overseers extorted money from 
villagers and drove the workers with the whip. But as the Egyptian government 
moved closer and closer to bankruptcy in the 1870s, things began to change, and 
by 1880, the British were moving in and Egyptian markets were opening up 
much more rapidly. The field of archaeology was opening, too, and wage labor 
gradually replaced the corvée. This resulted in a new kind of fieldwork that 
increased the value of labor against the market value of antiquities, in part by 
establishing forms of payment that were linked to the kind and volume of antiq- 
uities discovered. The free labor market that grew with the capitalist expansion 
in the 1880s and 1890s created new social classes throughout the country, 
including a niche market for archaeological foremen to compete with the old net- 
work of government overseers. This process radically altered the nature of field- 
work and ultimately drove the development of empirical research methods in 
archaeology. 

The British occupied Egypt in 1882 and continued to rule the country indi- 
rectly, in one way or another, until 1952, while the French remained in control of 
the Antiquities Service. Up to the 1880s, the focus of excavations in Egypt had 
been the discovery of art objects and museum specimens, with no attention to 
recording finds in their original context. As new sources of British capital flooded 
the Egyptian countryside, a Victorian faith in science and technology rode in with 
them. It was a prominent Englishman, Sir Flinders Petrie, who developed system- 
atic methods for excavating in Egypt, and with them revolutionized the field of 
archaeology (Bierbrier 2012: 428-30, on Flinders Petrie; Drower 1982; Petrie 
1904, 1932). But this is only one aspect of a much bigger reality, Advances were 
due also to the diversification of the labor market, and the emergence of a new 
class of skilled Egyptian foremen that fostered Petrie's methods and legitimized 
archaeology’s claim to scientific authority for most of the twentieth century. 
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On any excavation of this era, whether systematic or unsystematic, part of an 
overseers job was to guard the scientific boundaries of archaeological sites. Their 
presence marked these sites as spaces of scientific investigation, and at the same 
time limited foreign influence on the local people to ensure cheap labor for max- 
imum profit. Not only did overseers control the technical standards of excavation 
and negotiate new kinds of technology for workers, such as mechanized time- 
keeping, they also helped build the modern expedition houses, facilities, and 
infrastructure that slowly carved out a scientific space on the thin frontier 
between the desert and cultivated fields along the Nile. The most effective over- 
seers were men who possessed and were willing to capitalize on a social com- 
modity known as baraka, a powerful sort of charisma, which they exploited on 
behalf of both the government and private interests in rural areas of Egypt. One 
of the ways they accomplished this for the Antiquities Service, for example, was 
by keeping time on the excavations (Legrain 1914; Maspero 1914; Schaefer 
1904). Overseers restructured the experience of time in the field by measuring 
the workday in shifts—industrial units of productivity, which normalized a new 
kind of clock time for rural workers (Atkins 1988). They did this by leading the 
work crews in chants and songs, which reminded them that time was money 
(Legrain 1914: 189-200; Maspero 1914: 173-85; Schaefer 1904: 27-38). At 
the same time, they used a similar catalog of folk songs to pace the work through 
prayer, which enforced more comfortable boundaries of time and place for Egyp- 
tians working in the company of strangers. In this capacity, they acted as spiritual 
leaders who performed religious exercises in which they reminded the workers 
that real wealth was transcendent (e.g., Legrain 1914: 197-98; Maspero 1914: 
173-74). Certain kinds of songs were used to lead the young boys (and some- 
times girls) who carried dirt from the excavation to the dumpsite all day long, and 
others to help the men who were digging, bailing mud and water, or hauling 
heavy stones. 

As the excavation of antiquities became a new kind of fieldwork for Egyp- 
tians during the seasons between planting and harvesting on the Nile, new songs 
introducing themes that were specific to archaeology were added to an existing 
oral literature of popular folk tales and legends, love songs, spirituals, and work 
songs. As was the case with the collections of Georges Legrain (1914), Gaston 
Maspero (1914), and Heinrich Schaefer (1904), many of the folk songs that 
were written and performed on excavations of this era were recorded and pub- 
lished by European archaeologists in an ethnographic (and also somewhat 
Romantic) mode of science writing that characterized the early generations of 
fieldwork in Egypt. In a field long dominated by European languages—princi- 
pally English, French, and German—the use of Arabic at archaeological field 
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sites, of which these songs are our earliest examples, reveals the active but pub- 
licly invisible role of Egyptians in the archaeological process. These collections 
also introduce us to the history of segregation in archaeological fieldwork, as the 
songs portray a world of extreme poverty and oppression for the Egyptians, 
which existed both within and outside of the Europeans’ world of museums filled 
with the treasures they excavated. They often sang about the tyranny of field- 
work as a kind of living hell with death as its only relief. 


THE VIEW FROM QUET 


With the growth of wage labor toward the end of the nineteenth century, the use 
of economic, rather than political influence in the field began to attract skilled 
craftsmen, who diversified the role of foremen on archaeological excavations. Reg- 
ular wages that matched the commercial pull of the antiquities market offered an 
incentive to turn as many objects as possible over to scientific authorities instead 
of dealers. The increased sophistication of these excavations eventually led to spe- 
cialization among skilled craftsmen who lacked more lucrative opportunities 
(Petrie 1904, 1932). Much of the attention to small objects, find context, and 
stratigraphy, which were the hallmarks of Petrie’s scientific archaeology, was 
thanks to this new class of foremen who began to coordinate systematic excava- 
tions on a much larger scale than would otherwise have been possible. Before 
Petrie and his students could prove their relative dating methods and draw cul- 
tural histories from the archaeological record, objects had to be collected, infor- 
mation recovered, and maps drawn on a scale large enough to reflect cultural 
change over time. For these data to be recorded properly, the integrity of objects 
in their original context had to be preserved by skilled excavators. This economy 
of scale ultimately drove the development of empirical research methods and doc- 
umentary practices in archaeology. Because of this, the paradigmatic shift that 
brought archaeology into the modern era inherently reflected the political econo- 
my of fieldwork. 

The guild-like structure in which skills specific to archaeological excavation 
were controlled and imparted through traditional means such as kinship associa- 
tion, and which formed the basis for a new class of Egyptian foremen, appeared in 
at least two different places — one in the north and one in the south. Ultimately, it 
was the southern group from Quft that formed the only truly successful archaeo- 
logical industry. British fieldwork expanded from the Delta in the north to Upper 
Egypt during the 1890s, and by the early 1900s the Quftis were managing exca- 
vations as far afield as the Levant in the north and the Sudan in the south (Addi- 
son 1949; 3-4; Crawford 1955: 97; James 1982; Petrie 1932; Reisner 1910: 253, 
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FiGure 7.3, Princeton University excavations at Antioch, Syria, 1936. Trial trench in the 
area of the theater of Dionysus. As in Figs. 7.1 and 7.2, above, and Fig. 7.5, below, the 


Egyptian reis is here distinguished by his long robe and head wrap (upper center), in 
addition to the stick he carries to denote status and to direct the workers (a somewhat 
different function, it should be noted, than the walking stick belonging to the local figure 
on his right). Photo courtesy of Antioch Expedition Archives, Department of Art and 
Archaeology, Princeton University, image 2647. 


1922). This was the beginning of a new era of American-sponsored expeditions, 
which placed an even greater emphasis on the empirical findings of archaeology 
than the British (Bierbrier 2012: 459-60, on George Reisner; Crawford 1955; 
Reisner 1905, 1925, 1939; Thomas 1995, 1996). The grand scale of these expe- 
ditions, funded by some of America’s wealthiest businessmen and most presti- 
gious museums and universities, was matched only by the Quftis’ development of 
extremely fine skills in removing and recording stratigraphic layers on a massively 
complex scale. The level of empirical observation achieved by these expeditions 
depended heavily on the Quftis’ careful and controlled methods of excavation, 
which allowed other archaeologists to improve on Petrie's methods of recording 
and interpreting ancient sites for publication. By 1914, as war was looming in 
Europe, American expeditions worth millions of dollars were expanding into a 
field of shrinking European money and influence. American patronage moved 
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into Egypt's most important archaeological concessions, and eclipsed England's 
scientific prominence in the field. These expeditions spent lavishly on field houses, 
libraries, and labs equipped with every modern technology. However, the major- 
ity of their budgets went directly into the costs of labor, and the Quftis claimed 
the largest share of those expenses by far. As far as their patrons at home were 
concerned, these expeditions were meant to form world-class museum collections, 
but out in the field it was a different story. There, the material value of everyone's 
labor, from the basket carriers to the foremen to the archaeologists, was rising 
against the value of museum specimens, and steadily transforming antiquities 
from art objects to artifacts with intact histories. If a single thread connected 
archaeological archives of this era, it was the practical relationship between the 
division of labor in the field and the discovery of artifacts with useful histories. 
This kind of archaeological research had the power to connect objects with real 
people in the past, which gave even the most humble artifacts a transcendental 
social value as world heritage. 

Writing played an enormous role in this new era of archaeological profes- 
sionalization. Unlike the more Romantic genres that preceded the Victorian age 
of science, a new documentary mode of writing became the central preoccupa- 
tion of this new generation of archaeologists. They thought of their work as sci- 
entific in the sense that they were revealing the facts of history not just through 
objects themselves, but also through the process of recording reliable information 
from artifacts of all kinds—from the small and ordinary to the spectacular and 
monumental—and systematically documenting the context of those artifacts’ 
discovery. New methods of recording the progress of excavations, including field 
diaries, photography, and artifact registration, were developed in order to pre- 
serve the information associated with objects and archaeological features in situ. 
This systematic documentation of find context transformed antiquities from 
valuable objects to meaningful artifacts, and meant that the huge archives gener- 
ated by professionalized fieldwork were fundamental to the discipline. 

What has not been acknowledged in this process of professionalization is 
how the role of Arabic and its relationship to writing in the field also changed. 
The fact that archaeology was transformed from unsystematic museum collect- 
ing to a modern field science and profession at the very same moment as the cap- 
italist expansion of the 1880s and 1890s was no accident, as the economic spe- 
cialization of archaeological foremen went hand in hand with the emergence of 
professional archaeologists. In the colonial context of the day, these two worlds 
remained segregated by class and racial differences. Yet, as the role of Arabic in 
the field went from a subject of passing anthropological interest to a fundamen- 
tal tool of professionalism, they also overlapped in new and surprising ways. 
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In Petrie's time, before and around the turn of the century, both the use of 
Arabic on site and its appearance in the written record dealt primarily with the 
organization and control of Arabic-speaking workforces as a method of conduct- 
ing properly scientific excavations. For Petrie and his students, Arabic was neces- 
sary for directing and, in his words, “studying” the workmen in order to “make the 
best use of them” (Petrie 1904: 6). As large work crews led by skilled foremen 
were essential to his aims as a scientist, the organization of local workforces was 
a key point in his field methodology, no different from the development of rela- 
tive dating sequences, note taking, photography, or registration methods, For this 
reason, he considered Arabic ability to be equally if not more important for truly 
professional archaeologists than the study of ancient languages. Although Arabic 
was becoming an increasingly important part of doing archaeology in the field at 
this time, it was by no means considered a language of discourse, and as far as 
writing went, its function was limited to business transactions, payroll, and notes 
on the workers themselves. 

By the time the First World War had come and gone, there was much more 
emphasis on Arabic as a language for managing not just people, but also finds 
and information. Professional field notes and diaries, along with letters, account 
books, and artifact registers kept in Arabic began to appear in the archival record 
at this time.4 The largest and most important collection of these Arabic field 
records belonged to the Harvard University-Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
Egyptian Expedition during the first half of the twentieth century (Reisner 
1922, 1939; Harvard Crimson 1925).° This expedition was the heart of the new 
American paradigm in archaeology, and one of the longest-running excavations 
in Egypt. It boasted a state-of-the-art field laboratory and permanent staff, and 
unearthed an enormous collection of artifacts, from some of ancient Egypt's 
greatest royal masterpieces to warehouses full of pottery and tiny bones. This 
collection was matched by the scale of the expedition’s archive of tomb records, 
photographs, drawings, maps, notebooks, and diaries documenting every last 
detail of every stratum of the vast excavation at the Pyramids of Giza, and sev- 
eral satellite excavations in southern Egypt, northern Sudan, and Palestine, as 
well. Unlike his predecessors, whose field notes were largely intended for indi- 
vidual use as aids to publication, the American director of the Harvard—Boston 
Expedition, George Reisner, intended the expedition’s archive to stand as a per- 
manent written record, as rich and irreplaceable as the material record itself. 
Reisner worked for forty years to develop improved methods of recording, pho- 
tographing, and documenting sites, so that the volume of information produced 
by the excavations equaled its museum collections, and so that the history rep- 
resented by those collections would not be lost in the process. His methods 
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ensured that the scholarly publication record resulting from these excavations 
was, in a sense, as monumental as the sites themselves, and would continue long 
after his own death (Crawford 1955: 92). A substantial portion of Egyptian 
archaeology to this day is derivative of the record produced by the Harvard— 
Boston Expedition. 

Unsurprisingly, this was also the expedition on which the largest, wealthiest, 
and most successful Qufti network was built, and whose activities were respon- 
sible for transferring the new research paradigm, in whole or in part, to almost 
every other contemporary American, British, and German expedition up to the 
Second World War (Reisner 1922: 943). For a time the Quftis’ influence extend- 
ed to almost every major Egyptian expedition outside of the Antiquities Service 
and took them well beyond the borders of Egypt. Their considerable mobility as 
a class practically unto themselves was a testament to their control of workflow, 
stratigraphy, and find context on a breathtaking scale. At a time when nearly all 
rural Egyptians were illiterate and received little or no education and few public 
services, the degree of professionalism achieved by the Quftis was remarkable. 
Although they came from a small group of villages in one of the poorest regions 
of southern Egypt, where the vast majority of people worked on the land and 
only a handful of those—a few hundred at most—could read and write (Egypt- 
ian Government Ministry of Finance 1909, 1920-1921), the Quftis traveled far 
and wide, picked up various measures of English, French, German, and classical 
Arabic, and received paid holidays, medical benefits, and expense accounts. All of 
this was in contrast to the basic wages and tips that unskilled local workers 
received for a day's labor, somewhere in the neighborhood of ten cents. Their self- 
taught mastery of site stratigraphy, their ability to distinguish different types of 
deposits, and their skills in uncovering materials in situ, particularly in the case 
of burials, were so advanced that, in addition to managing expedition business, 
they often helped train novice archaeologists in the latest field methods.® 
Through their alliances with foreign archaeologists, they fashioned themselves 
into a class of rural elites with a hybrid identity, which conferred certain rights 
and privileges that were otherwise unattainable to most rural Egyptians. In spite 
of the Quftis’ growing professionalism, however, life in the field remained strictly 
segregated, 

In the instances where written records of their fieldwork have survived, they 
are important for both the depth of expertise they reveal and the context of social 
inequality in which that expertise was embedded. Arabic diaries were written in 
the same format as their English counterparts, with entries for each day detailing 
the progress of the excavations, unit by unit, level by level, and find by find, 
including technical sketches and drawings, precise descriptions of deposits and 
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materials in situ, notes on all objects found, and comments on the daily activities 
and business of the expedition members and workers. At the close of each day, 
sometimes late into the evening, the head foreman, or reis,” who supervised all of 
the actual digging and kept a notebook to record the work in progress, sat down 
with an expedition clerk and dictated the diary from his notes, which were 
recorded point by point in a more formal Arabic.8 In both their content and syn- 
tax, the diaries juxtapose the formal, procedural aspects of diary writing in the 
field with various insights on the culture of fieldwork. 

Practically speaking, these diaries served the same purpose as the field 
diaries kept by the American director and staff archaeologists, which was to pro- 
vide as complete a record as possible of the process of excavation so that the cul- 
tural context of the discoveries could be reconstructed in field reports and pub- 
lications. The integration of this bilingual system of record keeping into the 
complete field record, which required that the field director be able to read Ara- 
bic, added greatly to the scale and efficiency of data collection, which was the 
chief concern of professional archaeologists, and Reisner in particular, at this 
time. The Quftis’ field notes sometimes included observations on the nature of 
site stratification and context, which conveyed a level of skill and intellectual 
independence on a par with the archaeologists. In contrast to the latter, however, 
the Arabic diaries were commonly addressed to Reisner himself, who was for- 
mally referred to as “His Excellency.’? Needless to say, this convention was not 
shared by the staff archaeologists. 

The limits on professional parity, no matter how far the Quftis’ practices 
developed, were also reflected in the daily life of the excavations. Egyptian mem- 
bers of archaeological expeditions lived and ate in spaces separate from the Euro- 
peans and Americans, building their own camps that were adjacent to, but segre- 
gated from the main expedition camps. The Quftis, in turn, set themselves apart 
from the local working classes by the clothes they wore and the way they lived in 
the field. Apart from numerous other privileges associated with their work, the 
Quftis often had their own staffs for cooking and looking after their camps, and 
had their own food supplies imported from Quft at great expense to the expedi- 
tions, so as to avoid having to eat the local bread wherever they happened to be 
staying, 


“DUTIES TO YOUR OWN RACE” 10 


The innovation of using a bilingual record-keeping system on the Harvard— 
Boston Expedition was unique in its scope and vision, but it also had a wider 
influence on the role of bilingualism in field research during this period. Two 
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FiGure 7.4. Wellcome excavations in the Sudan, 1912-1913. Camp and workers at Jebel 
Moya. Photo by permission of the Wellcome Library, London, http://wellcomecollection. 
org/works, image M0001530. 


other expeditions of the time, which shared staff and methods with the Har- 
vard—Boston Expedition, demonstrate the reach and potential of Arabic writing 
in the field, on the one hand, and its tensions and limits, on the other. The Well- 
come excavations in the Sudan from 1910 to 1914 had the distinction of being 
the first archaeological excavations ever undertaken in southern Sudan—at a 
remote desert site called Jebel Moya, about as far south from Egypt's southern 
border as Cairo is to its north—as well as being perhaps the largest archaeologi- 
cal excavation ever undertaken anywhere (Addison 1949). Wellcome’s expedition 
employed up to four thousand local workers in a single season! Although the pri- 
mary aim of this expedition, which was sponsored and directed by Sir Henry 
Wellcome, was to provide employment for the local population, the excavations 
were conducted according to the most advanced methods available (Figs. 7.1 and 
7.4). For this reason, Wellcome asked for a select group of the most experienced 
Quftis from the Harvard—Boston Expedition to run his field operations in the 
Sudan. They were led with great success by Reis Mahmud Ahmed Said Diraz‘el- 
Mayyit” of Quft, brother of the head foreman for the Harvard—Boston Expedi- 
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tion, Reis Said Ahmed Said Diraz (Reisner 1922: 948-49).1! The Wellcome 
Expedition also adopted the practice of keeping Arabic field diaries, along with 
those kept by the staff archaeologists, in order to produce a more complete record 
of the excavations.!2 For three seasons, the senior Quftis, who supervised the 
careful excavation and recording of more than 2,800 burials spread across five 
acres of barren, shadeless desert, plus three additional town sites nearby, worked 
on site from sunrise until five in the evening, after which they periodically wrote 
up their notes (Addison 1949).!> Here, as elsewhere, the published results of 
these excavations were based largely on their work in the field, but in spite of their 
integration into the collective writing process, the extent of their contribution was 
not reflected in the final excavation reports. 

Whereas it was relatively easy for the Quftis to claim their place in the social 
hierarchy of both traditional and colonial society in Egypt—as members of foreign 
expeditions with the rank and status of local notables—the situation in south- 
ern Sudan, which was ruled at the time by an Anglo-Egyptian condominium, 
was considerably more complex. At Jebel Moya, they felt their privileged status 
threatened not only by the working conditions at the site, but by the social con- 
ditions, as well. One archaeologist observed that the Quftis “were considerably 
chagrined at finding themselves in a place where there was no market, nor even 
water-jars ... and were naturally blue, as they had to sift every particle of earth 
through their fingers.’14 Consequently, they went on strike during the 
1911-1912 season, demanding better pay, more break time, and their own water 
supply, washing soap, and a canteen. In response to their complaints about the 
water, which was drawn from local wells and not to the Quftis’ liking, the expe- 
dition arranged for a special supply to be brought some twenty miles from the 
Nile by train, and from the train station another two miles to the site by camel 
(Addison 1949; 10), For ideological as well as practical reasons, they also asked 
to be separated from the locals in their work, and refused to take orders from 
Wellcome'’s Sudanese interpreter, because he was African, preferring instead to 
receive direction from the supervising archaeologist on site, who was an Ameri- 
can.}5 The excavations at Jebel Moya were racially segregated with separate 
trenches for Egyptians and Africans, each of the latter according to local tribal 
affiliations (Addison 1949; 3). 

The Quftis’ work at Jebel Moya lasted until the outbreak of the Great War, 
when Wellcome had to suspend his excavations in the Sudan. It was at this very 
moment, toward the end of 1914, that the newly appointed field director for the 
Eckley B. Coxe, Jr. Egyptian Expedition at the University of Pennsylvania Muse- 
um began organizing two new major excavations in Egypt (Fig, 7.2). The expe- 


dition’s new director, Clarence Fisher, had also received his field training under 
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George Reisner. Now at the head of one of the richest expeditions in Egypt, he 
was in a strong position to hire the much praised Reis Mahmud el-Mayyit to lead 
the University of Pennsylvania Museum excavations with the closing down of the 
Wellcome Expedition (Fisher 1924: vii-ix).1© Throughout the war, and for 
many years after, the Harvard—Boston and Coxe Expeditions had a close work- 
ing relationship in the field, both using their considerable economic influence to 
advance their scientific ideals and field methods beyond anything the British had 
been able to accomplish in terms of scale. 

Just as at Jebel Moya, Reis Mahmud was again central to the spectacular suc- 
cess of the Coxe Expedition’s first three seasons of fieldwork in Egypt. However, 
by the third season serious tensions had arisen over the nature of his authority, 
including his responsibilities for keeping excavation records. Unlike Wellcome's 
adoption of the Arabic diary system, Fisher refused to allow Reis Mahmud to 
manage his own accounts and records, a decision that undercut Mahmud’s status 
among the Quftis. Fisher and Mahmud disliked each other personally, and over 
time their mutual antagonism led to open conflict and the gradual breakdown of 
relations on the expedition in 1917. When Fisher began publicly belittling Mah- 
mud’s work, and Mahmud openly defied Fisher's authority by turning his back to 
him publicly and smoking a cigarette in front of him—a sign of extreme disre- 
spect for one’s superior in Egypt—it wasn't long before Reis Mahmud quit the 
expedition (or was dismissed, depending on whose version one is following) and 
returned to the Harvard Camp at Giza to appeal to Reisner for help.!7 

The bitter clash between the two field directors, which lasted over a year, 
made the boundaries of Egyptian and Arabic contributions to colonial-era 
archaeology perfectly clear. Fisher immediately appealed to the racist attitudes of 
the day by warning Reisner not to “let your inexplicable devotion to any black 
man blind you to your duties to your own race” and insisting that, since “it is usu- 
ally accepted that the word of a white man is better than that of a native,’ such 
disloyalty “certainly will destroy any other white man’s authority over these peo- 
ple” who, he believed, for the sake of future excavations must “understand that 
they are not the chosen people of Egypt.’18 Reisner, in turn, pointed directly to 
Reis Mahmud’s demonstrated professionalism as a senior member of his expedi- 
tion, and a respected member of other expeditions, who had worked exclusively 
in archaeology for more than twenty years. Fisher's outlook suggests that fear of 
Egyptians in positions of authority, where their advancement could somehow be 
perceived as a threat to professional archaeology, helped arrest the budding 
prospects of bilingual field practices developed by Reisner and the Quftis, and 
with it any future potential for southern, Arabic-speaking Egyptians to partici- 
pate more fully in archaeological research. In the case of the Harvard—Boston 
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and Wellcome Expeditions, the exceptional nature of the Arabic diaries suggests 
that the Quftis’ expertise in the field has not been sufficiently documented, even 
if it has sometimes been acknowledged in other ways. For the most part, it has 


been overlooked as a matter of record. 
THE LIKENESS OF THE OTHER 


Like all rural classes of Egypt, the people of Quft have been marginalized by the 
process of Egyptian state and nation building in Cairo, from the time of 
Napoleon to the present. Yet instead of seeking representation in a nation born 
out of the ashes of three world empires, they achieved spectacular success, and a 
measure of wealth and status, by allying with foreign archaeologists against the 
interests of Egypt as a nation. They adopted a proudly cosmopolitan attitude 
toward their work, in which they self-identified as a class apart from what they 
considered inferior classes of other Egyptians, Arabs, and Sudanese. Their success 
was central to the way archaeology worked in the field throughout the twentieth 
century. Their position helps us to understand the mechanisms by which field- 
work served the private interests of the propertied classes in Egypt, and limited 
the free public space of archaeology to a very small elite of educated, Westernized, 
upper-class Egyptians and non-Muslim foreigners. The poorest Egyptians were 
forced to sell their labor on the antiquities market, some with greater success than 
others. The focus on the material value of their labor has long alienated the 
majority of unskilled workers from the social value of fieldwork. As part of the 
long-standing struggle between secular and Islamic institutions in Egypt, the 
nature of fieldwork restricted the circulation of scientific information and its pub- 
lic discourse to a predominantly non-Arabic-speaking world within Egypt. It 
impacted the meaning of cultural property for Egyptians by emphasizing the 
commercial value of their heritage as the property of the state and foreign archae- 
ologists. In spite of their investment in Egypt's archaeological development, the 
Quftis also found themselves disenfranchised from the broader world heritage 
movement by the same barriers of class and ethnicity. 

The Quftis’ identity was a hybrid one, which complicates the categories of 
“colonial” and “indigenous” archaeology more broadly. They lived comfortably 
between a charismatic authority as rural elites, akin to religious figures and local 
notables, and a foreign knowledge of, and faith in science and technology. They 
set themselves apart from other rural classes by the clothes they wore and the 
symbols of relative wealth and power they exhibited with well-furnished camps 
and exclusive privileges. Although they did not collectively consider themselves 
archaeologists, the diaries that survive their work are an extraordinary record of 
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the Quftis’ place between cultures. In spite of the fieldwork that united archaeol- 
ogists and Egyptians like the Quftis in mutual professional interests, the segre- 
gated nature of that fieldwork kept the wider world of research off-limits to most 
Arabic speakers. Instead, for some Egyptians, fieldwork became an independent 
source of power with which they were relatively free to shape their own destinies 
as individuals and communities. Unlike modernizing elites of the same period in 
Cairo, who struggled for representation in the Western canon of archaeology and 
sought to nationalize its practices in Egypt, the Quftis used their experiences in 
the field to find meaning in other ways. A fascinating example of this is Reis 
Mahmud el-Mayyit’s account of his pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina in 1929, 
which forms part of the same field archive as the Arabic Diaries at the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston.!9 In it, he used the same methods of observation and writ- 
ing style with which he was familiar from his work in archaeology to give a day- 
by-day account of this momentous journey in his life. It is a unique example of 
personal diary writing in Arabic embedded in the context of a field archive. It is 
also a window onto his aspirations as an explorer in a traditional Muslim society, 
as seen through the eyes of someone who had lived half of his life as a different 
kind of explorer in the world of archaeology. This dual nature was expressed in 
one way or another in most of the Egyptian experiences that were documented 
in archaeological archives of this period, from the mundane to the urbane. There 
is, on the one hand, a sense of the adventure and privilege associated with life in 
the field, in descriptions of the Quftis’ experiences as they traveled through 
Egypt, Syria, Palestine, and the Sudan. On the other hand, one also senses that 
they never really left their small town, often bringing it with them in a way, either 
because they did not want to leave it behind, or because there were no opportu- 
nities available for them to advance beyond the boundaries of the field. Had the 
Arabic diary tradition managed to cross the boundary between the field and the 
academic world, bringing Egyptians’ own experiences of the archaeological land- 
scape into the writing of history alongside English, French, and German, both 
the practices and the public sphere of archaeology in the Middle East would look 
very different today. 

Given that archaeology meant different things to different Egyptians histor- 
ically, and that Egypt's Islamic and, until recently, Christian heritage have largely 
been excluded from archaeological practice for structural reasons, a consensus on 
Indigenous priorities in Egyptian archaeology, such as one might find in North 
America today, is unlikely. There was a range of local meanings, memories, and 
cultural attitudes bestowed on the archaeological landscape before the arrival of 
archaeologists, but no primary cultural affiliation existed with pre-Christian or 
pre-Islamic Egypt (Reid 1985). In many ways archaeology imposed an unnatu- 
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ral distance between Egyptians and the landscape of antiquity, while at the same 
time, many Egyptians gained a more intimate knowledge of the ancient land- 
scape through fieldwork. 

A focus on “colonial” archaeology is equally fraught in the Egyptian case, 
because archaeologists, like the Quftis, had a hybrid identity in the field. In most 
cases, the power that archaeologists enjoyed in the field was greater than that 
which they enjoyed at home, as was true of the Quftis. When we focus on state- 
centered and institutional power structures in the history of archaeology, we too 
often overlook the importance of personal relationships. There is a strong case to 
be made for expanding our perception of archaeologists to include their role as 
actors inside of local contexts, rather than simply outsiders who could not or did 
not want to understand the social dynamics of their field sites, as post-colonial 
histories of archaeology often infer. In reality, at least half of the field records in 
archaeological archives from Egypt are concerned with local politics and the 
social complexities of running a field site over long periods of time. Deliberate 
engagement with the local culture is what built the structures that enabled 
archaeologists to ask deep and meaningful questions through long-term, contin- 
uous research. Some field sites were closer to colonial outposts than others, but 
all of them blended with the local political scene to one degree or another. For 
the most part they were closer to the edge of empire than the center. These struc- 
tures were built on a foundation of bilingual interaction in the field, which 
changed over time, but which was not usually visible in the final published 
record, Nevertheless, archives have the power to reflect back on received knowl- 
edge about the ancient world. Through them, we can walk in the archaeologists’ 
shoes and look through their eyes, out across the frontiers of knowledge, where 
their research depended on successive generations of continuous engagement 
and compromise with Egyptians. 


THE MIRAGE OF POWER 


From Abydos to Antioch and from the Pyramids to the Sudan, one notices some- 
thing peculiar about the scale of power in the field. It comes close to the way we 
represent the scale of power in the ancient world, where a small elite of pharaohs, 
emperors, scribes, and viziers ruled over the poor and illiterate masses who built 
their tombs and temples. This is because the scale and structure of archaeological 
labor in places like Egypt has long determined the focus of most archaeological 
research, Egypt's political economy, in particular, has enabled archaeologists not 
only to tackle monumental sites, to the virtual exclusion of everything else, but in 
the context of global capitalism, it has also enabled them to match the scale of 
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those ancient sites with a monumental scale of information and scholarship. The 
political economy of Egyptian archaeology has resulted in the reproduction of an 
elite-centered research paradigm, which I think continues to blind us to other 
parts of the past, and to a broader view of power in, and the structure of ancient 
society. In the process of becoming scientific, archaeologists and their allied inter- 
ests in the field have, in a certain sense, modeled ancient Egypt in their own 
image, 

Part of the assumed knowledge about ancient Egypt today, based on the past 
two centuries of research, is that the absolute power of the pharaohs as semi- 
divine kings, together with the top tier of Egyptian society that was attached to 
royal institutions, determined virtually every important aspect of the lives of the 
ancient Egyptians. Because these god-kings commanded armies of workers to 
build monuments to their power, so the assumption goes, those monuments and 
the activities that took place in and around them tell us everything we need to 
know about ancient Egypt. One does not have to search too deeply in the litera- 
ture of Egyptology to see that the political economy of ancient Egypt, and the 
lives of the people who supported it, have historically been of passing interest at 
best. Royal tombs, temples, centralized religion, and elite arts and literature con- 
tinue to dominate most research agendas even now. Many modern historians, 
however, have come to realize that centralized control of political economies 
tends to be greatly overstated, while the historical importance of social interac- 
tions independent of state authority have been understated or ignored altogether 
(Curtin 1984). After all, state expansion and contraction represent only one 
sphere of interaction among many in all human societies, and it is often the peo- 
ple who move between different social worlds—leaving much harder-to-find 
traces—that determine the course of events. 

The labor structure of Egyptian archaeology has played a major part in 
driving our top-down, center-out view of ancient society. The possibilities of 
scale presented by fieldwork have pushed archaeologists to study monumental 
sites, and the long time-scale of this monumental-type fieldwork—from the 
beginning of the nineteenth century to the present—has ensured that the 
biggest questions and the deepest part of our knowledge base have centered on 
the lives of kings. At the same time, the archival legacy that was central to the 
professionalization of archaeology in Egypt also allows us to challenge this 
received wisdom about the past, in part by revealing these biases of scale in the 
architecture of research. 

The distance between archaeologists and workers that was created by this 
structure and its entrenched language barrier was, somewhat ironically, enforced by 
the role of the Quftis as go-betweens. Their position obviated the need for Arabic 
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discourse in field-based research, and kept the three levels of fieldwork—uncover- 
ing finds, preserving the context of finds, and interpreting finds—neatly separated. 
Thus the architecture of most Egyptian expeditions, often with European and 
American houses flanked by segregated camps for the Quftis, and bounded at the 
margins by the workers’ villages, provided an ideal looking glass for gazing on the 
pharaonic past through modern eyes, Given the entangled history of archaeologists 
and workers in modern Egypt, is it any wonder that our image of ancient Egypt as 
a world full of poor and illiterate masses revolving around the absolute power of a 
semi-divine king and his courtiers has persisted for so long? Indeed, the roots of 


this idea run deep through the history of Egyptology. 
MosaIc VISION 


There are other important reasons to study the history of archaeological labor. 
We cannot fully appreciate the variety of issues facing archaeological practice 
today without some historical understanding of how the labor that supported 
field research developed in relation to the role of archaeology in public life. It is a 
great irony of history that the British Empire, which profited from the world’s 
knowledge and cultural resources, also laid the foundations of a modern preser- 
vation movement with a focus on the public stewardship of cultural heritage 
(Hall 2011; Swenson and Mandler 2013). In practice, when it comes to the 
preservation and stewardship of our shared world heritage, in many parts of the 
world, the public sphere remains quite limited. Many Egyptians today work for 
archaeology—in the tourism industry, as day laborers or skilled contractors, and 
as antiquities inspectors—but archaeology cannot be said to work for most Egyp- 
tians. The ability of Egyptian archaeology to work in the public interest, and to 
protect its social value as world heritage, depends in part on acknowledging the 
labor of the people who produce it and on expanding the public sphere of archae- 
ology to Arabic-speaking audiences. 

The growth of Indigenous and community archaeology in North America 
and elsewhere has shown that archaeological field sites are more than just 
engines of research and publication for private individuals—they are also public 
spaces that can serve the communities around them (Bruchac et al. 2010; see also 
Colwell, this volume). In theory, most of these new models for practicing archae- 
ology with, by, and for indigenous groups apply to communities that descend 
directly from the cultures of interest to archaeologists. They are not directly 
transferrable to places like Egypt, where centuries of Christian and Islamic his- 
tory have shaped people's relationships with antiquity. Where theory is insuffi- 
cient, however, history can be instructive. 
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Following the establishment of the first Egyptian Museum in Cairo (1858) 
to house pharaonic antiquities, three other satellite museums were later built to 
represent Greco-Roman (1892), Coptic (1908), and Islamic (1884) Egypt. Insti- 
tuionally these four periods were represented as discontinuous and easily divisi- 
ble, but as time went on the nature of Egyptian museum displays gradually began 
to reflect more cultural hybridity, and the long arm of Egyptology slowly began 
extending back into prehistory and forward into the Greco-Roman and Byzan- 
tine periods. While the discipline itself has never gone so far as to embrace 
Egypt's Islamic heritage, Egypt's national museums have indeed transformed 
their primary narrative in the second half of the twentieth century to reflect one 
long, continuous history from the prehistoric to the present (Doyon 2008), In 
some sense this trend addresses a long-standing lacuna in what has been consid- 
ered properly “Egyptian” history, begging the question of what makes Egypt 
Egyptian. Why then have both academic and museum Egyptology embraced cer- 
tain periods of hybridity, from Hellenistic culture to the Roman conquest to 
Christianity, while ignoring everything that came after the Islamic conquest in 
the seventh century? (On Algeria, see also Effros, this volume.) As I have already 





Figure 7,5. Princeton University excavations at Antioch, Syria, 1934, The final stage in 


the process of excavating a Roman mosaic. The reis from Quift is easily identifiable at left 
by the details of his dress. Photo courtesy of Antioch Expedition Archives, Department 
of Art and Archaeology, Princeton University, image 1651. 
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suggested, the roots of this structure may have less to do with a discontinuity of 
cultural forms, and more to do with the historical development of Egyptology. It 
is a remnant of the way that archaeology, as a secular concern, was separated 
from the public sphere of Islam during the nineteenth century. 

Years after their initial contact with the Coxe Expedition from the Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania Museum, the Quftis’ work at Memphis led to their work at 
Antioch in Syria (Fig. 7.5), an excavation that supplied at least thirty different 
museums around the world with portions of a very generous world heritage of 
exceptionally well-preserved Roman mosaics, including those now at Princeton 
(Jones 1981).2° Connections like these in the history of Qufti fieldwork are 
almost too numerous to count, and their collective legacy in the record of 
humanity's past is considerable. From this legacy we learn that there is no univer- 
sal ideology of imperialism masked by the pursuit of archaeology, for there is not 
one, but many perspectives from which to view the history of archaeology 
through the eyes of Egyptians. Theirs was a fluid and many-sided image made up 
of hundreds of pictures of archaeology in practice over time. If only we could 
hang this kind of mosaic on the wall to admire as we ponder the past. 


NOTES 


1 For most of its history the University of Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and 
Anthropology, or Penn Museum, as it is now called, was referred to simply as the “University 
Museum.’ For the sake of clarity, I use the name “University of Pennsylvania Museum” when 
referring to the early twentieth century. 

2 The discussion of American expeditions during this period, in particular, draws prima- 
rily on original dissertation research supported by the University of Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of History since 2010. I am especially grateful to the following archivists and curators 
for their guidance: Mr. Alex Pezzati at the University of Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeol- 
ogy and Anthropology; Dr. Lawrence Berman at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; Dr. Peter 
Manuelian at Harvard University; Ms. Joan Knudsen at the Phoebe A. Hearst Museum of 
Anthropology, University of California, Berkeley; Ms. Cynthia Rufo-McCormick at the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, Boston; and Ms. Trudy Jacoby at the Department of 
Art and Archaeology, Princeton University. 

3 This is my paraphrase of a line from “Chants des Manoeuvriers (6), Dans les Ruines” in 
Lougsor sans les Pharaons, a collection of southern Egyptian folk songs published by Georges 
Legrain in 1914 (Legrain 1914: 197-98). It comes from a set of songs and chants that were 
recited by the men who lifted and carried the heaviest stones from among the massive stone 
ruins at Karnak for the Service des Antiquités. In the context of their otherwise futile search 
for a livelihood in those days, the verse is a comment on the evils of such dreary work, and the 
absence of relief in an unjust world. It reads (as published): 

A la porte du paradis 


Se touve [sic] celui qui pardonne les fautes. 
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A la porte de lenfer, 
Il y a largent. 

4 For example, Book of the Accounts, Samaria, 1909: Daftar Masr wa Filistin wa 
muhamat al-shaghal fi Sabastiyya 1909 [in Arabic], Harvard Expedition to Samaria, 1908— 
1910, http://ocp.hul.harvard.edu/expeditions/reisner.html, Harvard University Library. 

5 Arabic Diaries 1913-47, Egyptian Expedition Archives, Department of Ancient Egypt- 
ian, Nubian, and Near Eastern Art, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Indigenous Voices at the Margins: 
Nuancing the History of 
French Colonial Archaeology in 
Nineteenth-Century Algeria 


Bonnie Effros 


THE ATTRACTION OF ANCIENT RUINS 


rom at least the eighteenth century, the ruins of classical civilization drew 

European antiquarians to Tunis, where a few intrepid diplomats and travelers 
received the Ottoman Bey’s authorization to visit the remains of Carthage (Diaz- 
Andreu 2007: 264-65; Gutron 2010: 24-25). Antiquarians like French geogra- 
pher Jean-André Peyssonnel made their way farther west, too, stopping briefly at 
sites like the ruins of the Roman legionary camp of Lambaesis (modern Tazzoult) 
in the Aurés Mountains with permission of the Bey of Constantine (Dureau de 
la Malle 1838: 346-56). However, the French invasion and conquest of the terri- 
tory of Algiers in July 1830 changed forever the thrust and tone of such 
exploratory activities in North Africa (Gutron 2005). In the territory that would 
become the colony of Algeria (Fig. 8.1), which came under French authority a full 
half-century before the creation of the Tunisian Protectorate, military officers 
played the most prominent role in the pursuit of archaeological exploration. In 
the post-invasion vacuum of civil governance during the conquest and re-settle- 
ment of Algeria, they became the mediators and destroyers of the region's patri- 
monial heritage (Oulebsir 2004: 18-19), 

The barrage of military campaigns conducted between 1830 and 1872 cost 
Algeria nearly half of its precolonial inhabitants, many of whom died of cholera, 
typhus, or starvation induced by French appropriation of their modest resources 
(Brower 2009: 4; Gallois 2013: 56-58). The Armée d'Afrique relied upon 
ancient Roman stone structures for materiel and pillaged them with impunity. 
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FiGure 8.1. Map of Algeria (Quesnoy 1888). 


(Greenhalgh 2014). However, not only were these physical monuments integral 
to the success of their campaigns and infrastructure (Dondin-Payre 199 1a: 
47-48), but they also provided an ideological narrative for a war that lacked, at 
least at its start, a clear objective. To secure these resources as not only French 
possessions but also an historical inheritance from their Roman forebears (see 
McCarty, this volume), French archaeologists steadily delegitimized and decou- 
pled the activities of the resident population from these ancient sites. Not only 
did French military officers and lay scholars allege that Arabs and Kabyles (as the 
Berbers of the region were known to the French) had little or no interest in mon- 
uments of the pre-Islamic past, but they suggested that local Muslims recognized 
the affinity between modern French and ancient Latin inscriptions as a basis for 
effective French historical claims to control of the region (Altekamp 2016). 


FRENCH OFFICERS AND THE INSPIRATION OF ANCIENT ROME 


Following the ignominy of French defeat at the end of the Napoleonic wars and 
the decline of the army during the Restoration Monarchy (Jourdy 1903: 2-6), 
Charles X launched an invasion of the Regency of Algiers as a desperate ploy to 
save his regime during the summer of 1830 (Sessions 2011). Although the suc- 
cessful campaign did not prevent his precipitous fall from the throne, it did 
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empower many of the aristocratic (and increasingly bourgeois) officers who were 
trained in elite academies like the Ecole polytechnique and Ecole spéciale militaire 
de Saint-Cyr. With a guarantee of actual fighting as opposed to peace-time duties, 
service in the Algerian territories offered French officers the opportunity to 
advance their careers rapidly (Fig. 8.2). They could be promoted as much as two 
times more quickly if commissioned in the French Armée d’Afrique than if they 
served on the European continent (Serman 1979; 20-21, 103-107). In addition 
to the promise of glory on the battlefield, their formal education ingrained in 
them the merits of classical military history. In the case of the Ecole polytech- 
nique, admission to the institution required mastery of Latin, and candidates who 
had received their baccalaureate were favored over those who had not (Bayle 
1986: 62-66, 75-78, 136-45). These conditions cultivated more than passing 
interest in the ancient past among members of the military elite (Lorcin 2002: 
298-99). 

The reality of the imperial war in Algeria for French officers was quite differ- 
ent than many had imagined during the course of their education. They found 
themselves directing campaigns against elusive warriors on horseback and fighting 





FiGure 8.2. “Col de Ténia’” (Rozet 1833: atlas). 
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a war with civilians rather than traditional armies; most of their own losses owed 
to contagion and unpredictable and extreme weather conditions rather than com- 
bat. In 1841, Major de Lioux, a battalion commander in the 53rd Infantry Regi- 
ment, then stationed at the Camp of Tixeraim (A. Birkhadem) several miles south 
of Algiers, wrote to his senior colleague, General Boniface de Castellane, a veter- 
an of Algeria then serving in the Pyrénées-Orientales (Brower 2009: 47-49). 
With brutal candor, he described developments affecting the Armée d'Afrique and 


the corrosive effects of these experiences on the soldiers under his command: 


I do not believe that in Algeria, one learns the art of war; it is a hunting party 
on a large scale, where the regiments are worn out and disappear in a short 
time; three months after their arrival, they no longer know how to fall into line; 
all that they were taught soon disappears; the hospitals devour half of them: 
and the state of things is truly deplorable, and a kind of demoralization, one 
must say ... is the result (Castellane 1898; 221). 


Faced with such dispiriting circumstances, officers in Algeria searched for greater 
motivation for their military venture than they found from personal experience. 
History, and its material correlates, offered just such motivation. 

The choice of Roman history as the focus of military endeavors was almost 
by default. While the Phoenicians, conquerors of North Africa and the founders 
of ancient Carthage, had long attracted the attention of French antiquarians, 
French officers faced significant impediments to exploring Punic remains. Access 
to ancient Carthage was controlled by the Bey of Tunis, who, before the late 
1850s, limited the number of Punic archaeological studies in North Africa by 
French and British enthusiasts (Freed 2011: 13-23). By contrast, in Algerian 
territory, there were far fewer ruins of this epoch than in neighboring Tunisia, 
since Roman occupation had erased almost all traces of the Carthaginian pres- 
ence (Albertini 1931: 102). Working against Carthaginian studies, too, was the 
fact that the French viewed Roman civilization as superior. In the Revue des deux 
mondes in 1841, Saint-Marc Girardin, a professor of poetry at the Sorbonne and 
member of the Chambre des Députés, made the case that the Numidians and 
Carthaginians exhibited less discipline than their Roman successors and thus 
their civilization had less staying power. 

Alternatively, other French officers queried the significance of the mega- 
lithic remains found in many parts of Algeria, which some attributed to the 
ancient Gauls. As will be discussed below, European prehistorians disputed this 
interpretation, which connected French forces intimately to the Algerian terri- 
tory. Lacking in concrete details, the purported Celtic invasion of North Africa 
never took hold as a model for French governance (Dondin-Payre 1999; 184—- 
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85; Effros 2017). By contrast, the Arab and Ottoman conquerors of North Africa, 
whom the French characterized as inept and inconsequential, had little chance of 
serving as an inspiration for the French colony: indeed, they represented the inva- 
sion’s main target (Gaffarel 1883: 78). And, at least during the first four decades 
of French colonization, military officers who undertook excavations typically 
ignored Christian remains, ceramic fragments, and other remains not directly 
connected to the Roman army (Bayle 1985: 222-23). 

Although most French officers in Algeria had not previously pursued archae- 
ological activities, their educational background gave them sufficient familiarity to 
identify the ancient Roman ruins they encountered as they undertook military 
operations in the territory (Lorcin 1995: 99-102). When in the field with their 
men, French officers trained their attention on surviving stone vestiges of imperi- 
al Roman activity like aqueducts, arenas, cisterns, and temples that might serve 
the French soldiers’ immediate needs. Once located with pick-axes and shovels, 
these structures were often reused or mined for cut stone necessary for the rapid 
construction of roads, barracks, fortifications, and other supports for the French 
military operation (Greenhalgh 2014). Charged with building military fortifica- 
tions and barracks, officers of the Armée d'Afrique thus recognized more than 
anyone else the speed with which Roman ruins were disappearing. Although few 
were directed to do so by the minister of war or their commanding officers in the 
decades before the French state intervened effectively to conserve ancient monu- 
ments (Dondin-Payre 1991b: 141-45), some men voluntarily devoted time to 
exploring and documenting the sites that they encountered in the course of their 
duties (Dondin-Payre 2000: 353-56). During this period, and indeed well into 
the 1950s, French archaeology in Algeria consisted of uncovering and even restor- 
ing picturesque monuments that lent themselves to ceremonial purposes (Effros 
forthcoming; Oulebsir 2004: 85-91) and later tourism (Altekamp 2016). 

From the French perspective, imperial Rome represented both a practical 
and attractive model for the conquest and colonization of Algeria (Girardin 
1841; 424-33). Officers inspired by Roman history envisioned ancient vestiges 
as pilgrimage stations to the ancient past (Frémeaux 1984; 37-39). Such crum- 
bling vestiges served as de facto evidence that the French military undertaking 
was part of a linear, continuous, and cumulative tradition of foreign colonial 
activity in North Africa (Bénabou 1980: 15-17). Notions of the historical con- 
nection between the ancient Romans and the modern French allowed them to 
silence or repackage the realities of their brutal assault on the Indigenous civil- 
ians of Algeria (Trouillot 1995: 70-107). It also allowed them to dismiss the 
Arab and Kabyle past as barbaric (Fanon 2004; 148-52). However, ideological 
dependence on the ancient Roman past was a double-edged sword for French 
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officers. Reliance on parallels between the Armée d'Afrique and that of the 
ancient Romans probably had a deleterious effect on their judgment. Compar- 
isons with Rome sometimes made French officers and administrators overconfi- 
dent and caused them to underestimate the challenges of conquering Algerian 
territory and settling it with farmers who might reap a profit for metropolitan 


France (Greenhalgh 1998). 
ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE ARMEE D’AFRIQUE 


Although the succession of men who served as ministers of war in metropolitan 
France during the first forty years after the conquest of Algiers did not consider 
archaeological activity an integral part of French military strategy in North 
Africa, some aspects of the army's infrastructure supported such undertakings. At 
the advice of the Board of Health for the Armies, for instance, the Ministry of 
War encouraged officers to continue reading by offering them library facilities. 
Books, including works of classical history, housed at even the most remote out- 
posts enabled them to conduct research on topics of scientific and historical 
inquiry in their free time (Castellane 1886: 211-12). Likewise, army equipment 
and soldiers allowed officers to pursue reconnaissance projects at ancient sites 
(Dondin-Payre 1996). French military resources thus facilitated archaeological 
undertakings even if metropolitan authorities had not given explicit license for 
personnel and hardware to be deployed to such ends. It was thus not unusual for 
French officers commissioned in the Algerian colony (sometimes accompanied by 
small numbers of their soldiers) to spend some portion of their time sketching 
ruins, copying Latin inscriptions, engaging in exploratory excavations, and col- 
lecting antiquities (Fig. 8.3). 

As might be expected, some of those French officers who engaged with 
ancient remains were more talented and conscientious than others. One of the 
most skilled artists among them in the early decades of the colony was Captain 
Adolphe Hedwige Alphonse Delamare, a polytechnician who participated in the 
Commission d’Exploration Scientifique d’Algérie (1839-1842) and provided 
logistical and artistic support to the visiting French epigrapher Léon Renier in 
1850 and 1851 (Dondin-Payre 1998). With the cartographic training they had 
received in the military academy, commissioned officers of the Armée d'Afrique 
recorded the locations of ancient ruins as they drew topographical maps essen- 
tial to the movement of the army. One archaeological enthusiast, Jean-Joseph- 
Gustave Cler, lieutenant in the 21st light infantry regiment in the early 1840s, for 
instance, first came to the attention of military authorities and received coveted 
assignments because of the facility with which he composed topographical maps 
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Ficure 8.3, Ruins of a Roman aqueduct near Algiers (Berbrugger 1843: 34). 


(Service historique de l’armée de la terre, 1840). These exploratory efforts con- 
tributed in the following decades to the compilation of detailed surveys of the 
geography of Roman ruins throughout the Algerian colony (Vivien de Saint- 
Martin 1863). 

These aspects of military culture offer a window into the decentralized and 
haphazard nature of the early decades of archaeological activity in Algeria, espe- 
cially before the establishment of civilian rule in 1871. During this period, the 
Ministry of War authorized very few archaeological ventures, with the exception 
of the short-lived Commission d’Exploration Scientifique d'Algérie organized by 
the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres (Dondin-Payre 1994). With per- 
mission of the minister of war, the civilian epigrapher Renier likewise made two 
research visits to the Aurés Mountains in the early 1850s (Renier 1851-52). 
Moreover, between 1830 and 1870, colonial authorities formulated few policies 
on antiquities beyond the appointment in the mid-1840s of a single inspector- 
general responsible for overseeing monuments, among other structures, through- 
out Algeria. Although appointed by the minister of war, Charles Texier had a lim- 
ited budget and little effective power to protect ancient structures against the 
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army's depredations (Dondin-Payre 2000: 355-57). The museums established 
in various colonial cities in the 1850s and 1860s offered testament to the toll of 
the war on Roman antiquities. For the most part, their displays, aimed exclu- 
sively at European colonists and visitors, showcased the fragmentary remains of 
ancient statues and inscriptions rescued from the French army (Effros 2016; Fig. 
8.4). In Algeria, as in metropolitan France, the first real antiquities legislation to 
have any teeth was passed in1887; in the case of the Algerian colony, it arrived 
too late to save most of the ancient Roman monuments that had fallen victim to 


the rapacious demands of the Armée d'Afrique (Diehl 1892: 106). 
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FiGurs 8.4. Like nearly all statues in the Musée d‘Alger, this representation of Neptune 
from the French colonial city of Cherchel, which had once been the Romans’ principal 
port and naval base in the region, was badly damaged (Leroux 1888-1892: 2). 
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Exploration and excavation in Algeria transpired for the most part at the 
inclination of officers on the ground rather than following a plan with precon- 
ceived objectives. The interests, responsibilities, and commissions of individual 
officers (and the extent to which they were freed from other obligations) dictated 
the extent to which they were able to document and preserve antiquities. Despite 
the fact that metropolitan authorities only sponsored a few archaeological projects 
and offered minimal protections for ancient monuments in the first forty years of 
the colonization of Algeria, this reconceptualization of the Roman past directly 
benefited the French regime. It offered them what Patricia Lorcin has described 
as an invaluable “cultural idiom for French domination” (Lorcin 2002: 295-97). 

In their pursuit of inspiration for their activities, French officers-turned- 
archaeologists relied mainly on ancient Roman historical sources and epigraphy. 
Their exploration of these early works and subsequent excavations focused almost 
exclusively on the military and technological apparatus of the Roman imperial 
infrastructure (Mattingly 2011: 56). Working from this perspective, they imposed 
a foreign value system on Algeria’ ancient patrimony that largely reflected colo- 
nial concerns with legitimacy rather than the reality of what was found on the 
ground (Sahli 1965: 11-13). Their writings, which mostly took the form of either 
reports for the military commanders to whom they reported or, from the 1850s, 
presentations and articles in the Annuaire de la Société Archéologique de la Province 
de Constantine or the Revue Africaine (Algiers), were aimed at fellow military offi- 
cers and French colonists (Malarkey 1984: 140-43). As such, they neither accu- 
rately reported on the nature of Roman society nor did they address the full spec- 
trum of ancient remains to be found in the territory (Dondin-Payre 2003: 
145-47; Oulebsir 2004: 99-103). Although the dissemination in France of their 
research was limited as compared to metropolitan journals, editors of the Revue 
Archéologique periodically published important discoveries first featured in these 
colonial journals for a broader scholarly audience. Consequently, the conclusions 
reached by officer-archaeologists in the early decades of the nineteenth century 
had a lasting impact on contemporary scholars’ approach to classical North Africa, 
and continue to distort classists’ understanding of this epoch (Février 1989: 88). 


SILENCING COMPETITION OVER ANCIENT ROME 


When launching their exploration of Roman ruins, some French officers recog- 
nized that they were not the first to excavate these sites. In the early 1830s, Cap- 
tain Claude-Antoine Rozet reported that the ancient monuments he encountered 
near Algiers were not in pristine condition but had been disturbed by digging that 
he attributed to local residents: 
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We saw in the interior of Rustonium [a ruined Roman settlement on the 
promontory of Matifou, east of the bay of Algiers] many excavations of which 
some were still very recent: they were the result of excavations undertaken by 
the Arabs, either to extract the stones to build since they found them already 
cut, or to look for coins and other art objects, regarding which I was told that 
in different periods of time one had found a large quantity [of such items] 
(Rozet 1833: 3: 182-83). 


Indeed, across the Maghreb, Arabs and Kabyles had long been familiar with 
Roman structures. In the case of aqueducts, cisterns, roads, and bridges, they 
maintained them for practical reasons. In other circumstances, they viewed 
ancient sites as quarries of worked stone for building mosques and palaces 
(Saadoui 2008), much like the French themselves would subsequently do on a 
larger scale in the period of the colonial conquest and settlement of Algeria 
(Greenhalgh 2009: 313-21, 447-68). 

A small number of French officers of the Armée d'Afrique publicly recog- 
nized the degree to which they were dependent on engagement with the Indige- 
nous people so that they might learn about antiquities in still-inaccessible 
regions, Before the razzia (punitive expeditions against Arab and Kabyle tribes 
that disproportionately affected civilian populations) were fully institutionalized 
by the French in the early 1840s (Gallois 2013: 92-93), those few officers who 
could speak some Arabic or Berber interrogated Muslim informants about not 
just natural features of the landscape also but ancient monuments. Colonel Fran- 
ciade Fleurus Duvivier credited the Arab and Kabyle inhabitants he encountered 
with knowledge of ancient remains (Fig, 8.5). Duvivier wrote: 


Ficure 8.5, Franciade 
Fleurus Duvivier 


(Quesnoy 1888). 





Duvivier, 
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A large number of indigenous people from all of the tribes came to Guelma 
[where he was stationed]. I asked them, and took note of all of their responses, 
Soon I saw that I could arrive at creating a map of many of the lands that we 
probably would not visit for a long time. This is the result that I now publish. 
It took me five months, working at least 18 hours per day (Duvivier 1841: 1). 


As he compiled his atlas of Roman finds in the late 1830s in the subdivision of 
Guelma to the southeast of Constantine, he acknowledged the importance of 
their contributions since he had not been able to visit many relevant sites in his 
survey due to his primary responsibilities as commander of the subdivision, Great 
danger remained in doing so without a substantial military escort. 

By the mid-1840s, however, it seems that the possibility of this sort of 
exchange had been mostly eliminated for officers. A combination of growing 
French distrust of non-Europeans, the continuing effects of the deadly razzia, 
and progressive cantonnement of the Muslim population that resulted in their 
segregation from civilian colonists, largely brought an end to such exchanges. 
Officers of the Bureaux Arabes, the administrative wing of the French army that 
shaped policy for Indigenous tribes and whose duties brought them into regular 
contact with the Muslim inhabitants of Algeria, were some of the few exceptions 
to the new status quo (Abi-Mershed 2010: 32-40). In the 1840s and 1850s, mil- 
itary officers (and especially those who served in the Bureaux Arabes) went to 
great lengths to distinguish their own activities from those of the Arabs and 
Kabyles whom they castigated as motivated by a desire for profit from stone 
ornaments and ancient coins. Archaeologists like Oscar MacCarthy, who later 
directed the Bibliothéque-Musée d’Alger, claimed that the Arabs and Kabyles 
they encountered were insistent that the French were exploring ancient sites 
mainly to find hidden gold and silver left by the ancient inhabitants (MacCarthy 
1857: 364), an accusation that was also leveled against Egyptian natives on the 
other side of North Africa (Leask 2002: 143-51). 

Instead of tapping local knowledge of monuments, French officers and offi- 
cials voiced self-serving allegations about Indigenous residents’ ignorance of or 
lack of interest in classical antiquities (Cherbonneau 1853; 112). They blamed 
Muslim inhabitants for their poor stewardship of Roman sites over the centuries 
(Malarkey 1984: 144-52). Some went further and claimed that Muslim Algeri- 
ans resented, were hostile to, or fearful of monuments that predated Islam. Schol- 
ars like Renier argued that this neglect gave the French nation moral title to the 
territory (Renier 1851-52: 513), Although the French army had destroyed many 
ancient monuments (and civilian settlers continued to do so), most officers chose 
not to acknowledge their responsibility for these losses. The vilification of Arabs 
and Kabyles as barbarous peoples was part and parcel of broader attempts by the 
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French to marginalize Arab and Ottoman rule, with claims that their lack of 
responsible custodianship had left formerly fertile lands a desert (Davis 2007: 
1-10; Heffernan 1991). 

At the same time they castigated Arab and Kabyle treatment of ancient 
monuments, French military officers who served in Algeria drew parallels 
between Roman and French ingenuity and productivity. J.-A.-N. Périer, a med- 
ical officer who formed part of the official Commission Scientifique d’Algérie 
from the late 1830s, concluded that Roman monuments in even the most lifeless 
spaces demonstrated that: 


in the distant past, our conquest [Algeria] was the seat of flourishing colonies. 
The magnificent ruins that one finds at each step in certain provinces and that 
our arms will recover one day, attest to its prosperity in a different era. This 
land, then the object of powerful exploitation, was neither deforested nor 
depopulated as we see it today; along with Sicily and Africa proper, it was the 
abundant granary of Rome and of Italy, “Romam magna ex parte sustentabat 
Africae fertilitas. Ignorance, human degeneration [under Arab rule] created 


agricultural decadence and endemic invasions (Périer 1847: 29-30). 


Contributions by metropolitan officers and civilians thus highlighted the superi- 
ority of Roman achievements to those who succeeded them and suggested that 
exclusively ancient material remains pointed the way forward. Topographical 
maps and surveys of ancient remains, like those of Ernest Carette (1838, 1848) 
and Charles de Vigneral (1867, 1868), which preceded the more comprehensive 
activities of the Brigades Topographiques by decades (Greenhalgh 2014: 
250-54), allowed the French to convert Roman history and its monuments into 
a physical justification for their rule. 

In the early years of the conquest, French visitors to North Africa sometimes 
alluded to the fact that they felt as if they were witnessing a drama in which live 
characters stepped out of an imagined tableau of classical antiquity. During an 
1832 trip to Morocco, for instance, the Romantic artist Eugéne Delacroix imag- 
ined that Cato, Brutus, and Cicero were brought to life by the people he saw pass 
by on the streets (Joubin 1936: 318-19, 327). Despite the easy elision of ancient 
and modern inhabitants, however, French officers and civilian travelers failed to 
take the next logical step of more closely observing or interviewing Indigenous 
witnesses to learn more about ancient life. These memoirs were not meant as sci- 
entific reports on ancient customs but instead highlighted the exoticism of such 
locales; French observers suggested that their subjects were frozen in time and 
unconscious of the circumstances that enlightened European observers (Béna - 
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bou 1975: 10). Such omissions conveniently allowed the French to maintain 
exclusive control over the narrative of the ancient past. 

In subsequent decades, identification with ancient Rome was more likely to 
lead French officers and civilians, many of whom were advocates of Saint-Simon- 
ian precepts of modernization that became an integral component of the French 
mission civilisatrice under the Third Republic (Abi-Mershed 2010), to blur the 
line between contemporary “enemies” and ancient ones. They condemned Indige- 
nous inhabitants as living primitives, a stance that allowed them to dismiss the 
peoples they encountered as inferior to themselves and suggest that they could 
not be active participants in the new French colony. As noted on June 7, 1838 by 
Captain Armand Jacques Leroy de Saint-Arnaud, at the time an officer in the 
Foreign Legion stationed in Algiers, in a letter written to his younger brother in 
metropolitan France: 


Among no other people, I believe, are there as many contrasts as among the 
Arabs, and there is no people that is less advanced, less changed than that 
group. Every day I see the days of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob. I see the 
Numidians of Juba and of Massinissa. I saw, near Constantine, the war-bands 
of Jugurtha. The men are the same, the horses are the same, the dress is entire- 


ly the same. What have time and civilization brought them? (Saint-Arnaud 
1855: 170) 


Saint-Arnaud had no difficulty relegating the conquered population to the dis- 
tant and even biblical past. Mixing historical events seamlessly, he suggested that 
these people were none other than the peoples conquered by the Phoenicians and 
the Romans in ancient times, and thus could adapt only with great difficulty to 
current conditions of French rule. French perceptions of Arabs and Kabyles as 
‘ancients’ denigrated the population as too primitive or lazy to appreciate the 
historical past (Féraud 1878: 5), and rendered them unqualified to be involved in 
the scientific exploration of Algeria's ancient monuments. 

The enduring link between professional military and amateur archaeological 
activities pursued by officers thus had pernicious effects on both the interpreta- 


tion of ancient remains and their relationship with Muslim inhabitants of North 
Africa. As noted by David Mattingly, 


If the European claim to be the rightful inheritors of North Africa was to carry 
weight it was necessary to disinherit the native peoples. An important corollary, 
then, to making a close identification between the modern imperial power and 
Rome was to reinforce the feeling of inferiority and separateness of the indige- 


nous population. Drawing on the orientalist tradition, a crude stereotype of the 
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Berber populations emerged: they were barbarians, savages, incapable of living 
at peace or of organizing themselves at a polity level. It was their lot to be raised 
up periodically by indulgent colonizing powers—Carthage, Rome, the Vandals, 
Byzantium, the Arabs, the Ottomans... (2011: 47-49). 


The extent to which such claims were pressed grew over the course of the centu- 
ry. In 1891, at a meeting of the Congrés des sociétés savantes (Février 1989: 89), 


and again in 1897, Gaston Boissier exhorted his contemporaries: 


The indigenous people call us Roumis; they regard us as descendants and the 
heirs of those who governed them for so long and of whom they confusedly 
retain a great memory; it is necessary for us to accept this heritage since we 
will find in it great profit. From the moment that we attach ourselves to this 
glorious past, we are no longer strangers, intruders, people who arrived yes- 
terday, whom a happy venture tossed to an unknown land; we have there [in 
North Africa] predecessors, ancestors; we just continued a great work of civ- 
ilization which was interrupted for centuries; we just took back possession 
of this ancient domain. And its old monuments, which Arabs cannot pass 
without feeling respect and fear, are precisely our title deeds (Boissier 1897: 
18). 


After six decades of rule, some French colonists unabashedly concluded not just 
that they were heirs of the conquerors of the Gauls but their direct descendants 
(McCarty, this volume). 


IMAGINING THE PREHISTORY OF NORTH AFRICA 


In only one contemporary category of archaeological exploration did the French 
acknowledge Arabs’ and Kabyles’ continued interaction with ancient remains. As 
early as the eighteenth century, visiting Europeans made note of monuments in 
North Africa that were thought to have preceded classical civilizations (Camps 
1961: 13-14), Soon after the conquest of Algiers, French officers like Captain 
Rozet documented megalithic stone formations in several locations to the west of 
the city (Rozet 1833: 1: 11). Consequently, these early monuments formed the 
object of some of the earliest research papers presented to fellow members of the 
newly founded archaeological societies in Algiers and Constantine in the mid- 
1850s and early 1860s (Février 1989: 43; Oulebsir 2004; 104-105). Given over- 
whelming interest in imperial Roman ruin among the French, these studies of the 
so-called antediluvian past of North Africa were exceptional in terms of the sub- 
ject but not in terms of their larger ideological imperatives (Effros 2017). 
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Because prehistoric monuments were enigmatic and initially lacked the more 
obvious connection to modern events exhibited by Roman ruins, standing stones 
garnered only passing comment with vague attributions to the ancient inhabitants 
of the region (Bayle 1986: 230-34). In April 1863, however, a French army inter- 
preter, Laurent-Charles Féraud, visited the springs of Bou-Merzoug located thirty- 
five kilometers southeast of Constantine, on the route to the French military camp 
at Batna, with the British antiquarian Henry Christy. The two men viewed thou- 
sands of dolmens and ancient tombs and subsequently spent several days excavat- 
ing with the help of some laborers. Alleging that these early remains had been left 
by the ancient Gauls, Féraud published his initial impressions in the journal of the 
Société Archéologique de Constantine (Féraud 1863: 215-17; Malarkey 1984: 
153), A little more than a year later, he published a larger survey of prehistoric finds 
in the region of Constantine in the Revue archéologique, by then the leading archae- 
ological journal in metropolitan France directed by Alexandre Bertrand (Féraud 
1865: 202-17). Naturally, the attraction of his hypothesis was the opportunity it 
provided to suggest a close affinity to the French, who claimed descent from the 
ancient Celtic Gauls, with the early inhabitants of the region. Despite some hesi- 
tation in accepting all of Féraud’s ideas, some leading French archaeological 
authorities like Bertrand were reluctant to reject his proposal outright (Bertrand 
1863). As with discussions of Roman imperial remains, French archaeological 
interests coincided with the desire to see ancient ruins as a mirror of their histo- 
ry and a blueprint for conquest (Coye 1993). 

However, Féraud’s claims to the Celtic origins of Algerian megaliths quickly 
met with considerable resistance among the growing international body of schol- 
ars then studying prehistory. Few prehistorians, especially those outside of France, 
were convinced by Féraud’s argument that these remains had a particular connec- 
tion to France, since similar finds had been made as far north as Scandinavia 
(Troyon 1864). By the late 1860s, scholars dismissed Féraud’s Celtic theory and 
replaced it with the view that the population responsible for constructing such 
prehistoric monuments represented the forebears of the Berber population who 
had mixed with European emigrants in this early period (Camps 1961: 15-20). 
This interpretation gained popularity among French authorities because it, in 
turn, fostered hopes that the Kabyles, who they now argued were descended 
from people like the ancestors of the French, might adapt more easily than Arabs 
to European conventions. The “Kabyle myth” suggested that Arabs, whose 
alleged fanaticism ruled out conversion to Christianity, could not easily assimi- 
late, if at all (Lorcin 1995: 133-34). 

Féraud’s observations, however, did not end with his attribution of the 
megalithic remains to the very same Celts of ancient Gaul. As an officer of the 
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Bureaux Arabes with extensive contact with Indigenous communities, the army 
translator also seized the opportunity to criticize local inhabitants for their 
superstitious beliefs and what he described as their treasure hunting at ancient 
sites. He alleged that the only thing that had prevented the Indigenous popula- 
tion from pillaging such locales was their greater fear of the possible presence of 
vampires or ogres (el-Roul), thought to live in nearby caves: 


The indigenous people believe that many of these monuments contain treas- 
ures, but a sort of superstitious fear paralyzes their cupidity and has always 
stopped them from touching what the hand of pagans (djoubala) built (Féraud 
1863: 229-30). 


From Féraud's standpoint, Native credulity was also revealed in Berber lore of 
El'Aroussa (The Fiancée), the local name given to a dolmen of gray limestone in 
eastern Kabylia. He noted that the Kabyles believed that these stones were the 
remains of an incestuous couple that had been divinely punished for seeking to 
consummate their relationship through marriage. The legend he conveyed attrib- 
uted the surrounding megaliths to the remains of wedding guests and the qadi or 
judge who had agreed to officiate at the impious ceremony (Féraud 1863: 233-34). 

There is no surprise that it was an officer of the Bureaux Arabes, a division 
of the French military administration that had considerable latitude in negotiat- 
ing official directives of French authorities with Native tribes, who offered this 
testimony (Lorcin 1995; 116-20). Féraud was not the last to propose this inter- 
pretation. Following the establishment of the Protectorates of Tunisia and 
Morocco, in 1881 and 1912, respectively, ethnographers interviewing Indigenous 
peoples produced accounts with similarly fantastical explanations of megalithic 
remains (Doutté 1914: 380-81, 419-20). The testimony of scholars like Ed- 
mond Doutté, who surveyed Moroccans on their views of prehistoric remains, 
however, was tainted by the innate prejudices ingrained in their studies. Doutté's 
blunt admission that he viewed North Africa as having been plunged into bar- 
barism by Islam, for instance, suggests that the French ethnologist was predis- 
posed to seeing his informants as backwards or primitive and granting them lit- 
tle or no credit for their knowledge of the sites in question (Amster 2013: 
68-71; Doutté 1914: 419), Unfortunately, some modern scholars have not been 
much more sensitive to these prejudices against Arabs and Berbers in Algeria. 
Rather than pointing to the extent to which colonial ethnographers like Doutté 
were embedded in the imperial project (Trumbull 2009: 147-67), they have 
continued to dismiss what they characterize as fantastical explanations motivat- 
ed by superstition, ignorance, warped collective memory of earlier legends, and 


distaste for pre-Islamic remains (Dakhlia 1990: 42-49), 
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LEGACIES OF NINETEENTH-CENTURY COLONIAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


Although French officers and civilians denied the value of contributions by non- 
European residents to their own understanding of antiquities, such observa- 
tions lived on in the margins of French military reports and archaeological stud- 
ies of the first decades of the French conquest of Algeria. As thoughtfully 
theorized by Ann Stoler, “colonial archives were both transparencies on which 
power relations were inscribed and intricate technologies of rule in themselves” 
(Stoler 2009: 1-22). Local witnesses’ interactions with ancient monuments that 
predated those of the French posed a challenge to the ideological thrust of 
archaeological campaigns that justified French conquest and settlement. The 
nagging presence of these comments in archaeological reports suggests that 
French officers and civilians interested in the ancient past needed an arsenal of 
negative anecdotes about Muslim interactions with ancient sites to justify not 
just their research but also the colonial enterprise more generally. Silencing 
Indigenous voices made possible the successful and complete appropriation of 
ancient monuments in conquered territory and thus supported the logic of the 
“civilizing mission.” 

Indeed, the case of Algeria was far from unique in the nineteenth century. 
Little incentive existed to accommodate contradictory narratives in the colonial 
context, Around the Mediterranean, historians exploring the practice of colonial 
archaeology have demonstrated that local inhabitants’ relationships with rem- 
nants of the ancient Roman past were longstanding, complex, and an integral 
part of their beliefs and customs despite the fact that these usages were regularly 
belittled by Western European scholars and colonizers (Hamilakis 2011). Inter- 
est in the ancient past occurred in both Christian parts of the former Ottoman 
Empire and in Egypt, where conservation of ancient monuments was just one 
facet of emergent nationalism (Colla 2007: 10-20, 121-26). These examples 
suggest that great caution is necessary in judging the veracity of the repeated 
claims by colonizers that Muslim populations lacked any connection to the pre- 
Islamic past, a commonplace assertion even in recent studies (Huot 2008). In the 
case of colonial Algeria, French accounts support the conclusion that officers and 
civilians interested in antiquities were aware of the longstanding relationships of 
Arabs and Kabyles to ancient ruins yet continually denigrated them (Malarkey 
1984: 152-57). Consequently, we have little understanding of the nature of 
these relationships among a largely illiterate population because such observa- 
tions were not deigned sufficiently worthy of preservation or were categorized as 
ignorant or subversive by French officers-turned-archaeologists, While the inter- 
actions of Arabs and Kabyles with Roman sites in Algeria may not have been 
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“archaeological” in a traditional sense, Muslim inhabitants’ co-existence with 
ancient remains in their environs was nonetheless meaningful and longstanding. 

There is no doubt that the archaeological drawings and publications created 
by French officers in the nineteenth century are of variable quality and impor- 
tance. As they were the arbiters of what was explored and destroyed, they privi- 
leged fortifications, “grands monuments,’ and inscriptions, while mostly ignoring 
more modest antiquities (Bayle 1985: 225). Unfortunately, however, these docu- 
ments are, in many cases, the only extant record of monuments that were 
destroyed during French military operations and the expansion of European 
civilian settlement in nineteenth-century Algeria (Dondin-Payre 2003: 154— 
55). In addition to the destruction caused by colonial activities, the common 
excavation practice of stripping out post-classical levels to reach earlier, more val- 
ued remains further compromised Roman archaeological sites in Algeria (Wick- 
ham 2005: 635). These problems were magnified by French officers’ habitual 
tendency to date remains to the classical period without any serious considera- 
tion of other possibilities (Lepelley 1996: 54). Efforts to link nineteenth-century 
French archaeological reports and publications in Algeria to their colonial con- 
text reveal the broad parameters of the prejudicial bias common in studies dat- 
ing to this era. Historians and archaeologists of classical and post-classical North 
Africa ignore this legacy at their peril. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Critiquing the Discovery Narrative of 
Lady Mungo 


Ann McGrath 


he cremation burial of “Mungo I” was “discovered” by scientists in 1968— 

1969 near an ancient lake located in the southwest of what is now known as 
New South Wales, Australia (Fig. 9.1). During the Pleistocene era, the lake dried 
up, leaving behind an erosive landscape that was damaged by sheep farming from 
the 1860s. The burial of this woman, whose bones were partially cremated, then 
crushed, is currently dated at approximately 42,000 years BP (before the present). 
It is the earliest known human cremation in the world. 

Rather than words like “discovery,’ “find,” or the scientific classification of 
“Mungo I,” Aboriginal people have called her Mungo Lady, Lady Mungo, and the 
Mungo Girl. The living ideology of discovery, however, is entangled in contem- 
porary thinking to such a degree, and so inscribed in the practice of archaeology, 
that the term is difficult to avoid. Discovery is a colonial trope reflecting an ide- 
ology that is deeply ingrained and consequently taken to be common sense. Yet, 
discovery is a diffuse and multifaceted concept (Colwell-Chanthaphonh and Hill 
2004; Thomas 2000). In a historical context, it refers to a stage in a process of 
colonial possession. Discovery precedes territories being taken over and has fore- 
shadowed a series of Indigenous dispossessions. Discovery was the first premise 
upon which an imperial actor, representing a state, was entitled to assume 
domain over property, knowledge, and ontology. Discovery ideas, however, are 
not isolated from each other, from their locational context, or from their intellec- 
tual and political milieu. Through media, memory and history, discovery pasts 
live within us, and particularly so in settler societies such as Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand, and the United States. They are experienced in different ways 
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Figure 9,1, Location map of Lake Mungo, Australia. 


according to an individual's relation to various kinds of collective pasts (Morris- 
Suzuki 2005). Given their ongoing resonance, their endurance seems guaranteed. 


A REVIVED DISCOVERY NARRATIVE? 


The discovery of Australia’s deep past might appear to be an opportunity to sub- 
vert the predominant historical narratives of imperial and national discovery and 
of European “firstness” (O’Brien 2010). As such, it might be seen as a decoloniz- 
ing move: an uncovering and a recovery of a lost past, and more recently, offering 
the possibility of redemptive repatriation. In “discovering” the previously unrecog- 
nized, increasingly obscured Indigenous past, however, Australian scientists 
opened fresh ground for the development of new sets of colonizer discovery nar- 
ratives. In this chapter, I am particularly interested in unmasking the vocabulary 
and symbols of late twentieth-century archaeology as a revived European discov- 
ery agenda. I explore how archaeological discovery narratives mirror and rein- 
scribe the powerful tropes of imperial discovery. 

Once uncovered, Lady Mungos charred remains became the subject of 
research, leading to scientific breakthroughs of international significance (Bowler 
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et al. 1970). A modern human, a Homo sapiens, in other words, someone rather like 
us, Lady Mungo was notably “gracile” and fine-boned, without “robust” features 
such as a protruding forehead; she was a fully mature woman, though young— 
between eighteen years and early twenties, The muscular markings on her skull 
were delicate, revealing the patterns a physical anthropologist predicts for a 
woman's cranium. There were a few other skeletal remains, including part of the 
pelvis. It was an astonishing discovery for many reasons, and the Australian 
National University—based prehistorian John Mulvaney and the geomorphologist 
Jim Bowler lobbied successfully for the site at Lake Mungo to be awarded World 
Heritage status. In 1981, the wider lake system, known as the Willandra Lakes 
World Heritage area, was registered for its unique “natural,” geological and “cultur- 
al” values, including its evidence of an “exceptional testimony to a past civilisation” 
(Australian Government Department of Environment, 2014).! Overriding the 
value-laden language of primitivism, the use of the term “civilisation” represented 
a radical move in its day, a respect for the ancient residents as fellow humans capa- 
ble of a civil society. The nominators were too inclined to take the people's “past- 
ness’ for granted, however, failing to take into account the continuing connections 
of the Aboriginal people now living in nearby towns. 

The stratigraphy of Mungo I’s burial, eroded out of the dried out Pleistocene 
Lake landscape, was at first thought to be at least 20,000 years BP. Human 
remains were being scattered about by sheep, and were accidentally observed by 
geologists interested in the evidence of Pleistocene climate change (Allen 2012). 
Visiting the site in 1969, the scientists gathered together the human materials 
and prehistorian John Mulvaney placed them in his suitcase. These remains were 
then taken back to Canberra—famously to a party—where they were inspected 
by scientist John Calaby, a reputed “bones man.” Following a long-running Abo- 
riginal-led campaign, in 1992, Lady Mungo’ remains were returned to “coun- 
try’—the term used for traditional custodial territory of an Indigenous group, 
which denotes ownership and belonging—to land and polity over millennia. 
These particular lands are the common ground of at least three tribal groups. 
The return was organized by the Australian National University—based physical 
anthropologist Alan Thorne, who had reconstructed the cranium and had the 
remains in his care. Led by women elders, Aboriginal leaders organized a cere- 
mony, and everyone present inspected the remains. It was considered a momen- 
tous and very moving event. To this day, Lady Mungo has not been reburied, but 
rests in a velvet-lined casket a few kilometers from where she originally lay. Her 
future resting place is uncertain. 

I have heard many different versions of the “moment of discovery” story, with 


its fusion of happenstance and science (Fig. 9.2). It remains alluring, its iconic 
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FIGURE 9.2. Investigators of the cremation burial of Mungo Lady: Thorne, Bowler, Jones 


and Allen at Joulni, on Lake Mungo Lunette, the location of Lady Mungo’s remains in 
1989, on the occasion of a research workshop meeting between researchers and local 


Aboriginal people to discuss past work and future research. Photograph by Isabel 
McBryde. 


status growing with every retelling. One participant, Harry Allen, narrated this 
version of events on “discovery day” in March 1969 (Allen 2012): 


We were camping on Mungo Station and we were staying in the shearer’s sheds 
and eating in the shearer’s accommodations. So each day wed travel around to 
different landscapes, hear the history from Jim [Bowler]; he had a number of 
soil scientists and other geomorphologists with us and we were listening to 
arguments about the interpretations and then each night wed come back to the 
shearing shed and wed have flagons of wine and [were] eating lamb chops— 
being on a pastoral station—and the argument would continue about what was 


going on: a new pastoral landscape, a newly discovered Pleistocene landscape. 


So on the last day at about lunchtime, we were out there on the south eastern 
end of the Mungo lunette, and we were walking across, and Jim was pointing 
out exposures of what he called calcrete, which was limestone and crustaceans 


and he was saying some of these exposures belong to the Lake Mungo period 
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25 to 40 thousand years. And one was a little outcrop and he said“I’ve been see- 
ing some bones here, which I think might be kangaroo bones but, you know, 
they're 25,000 years.” 


Now in my mind's reconstruction, the soil scientists were walking along and 
to a degree were not being particularly careful about where they walked, and 
certainly it seemed like one of these small pieces of calcreted bone was dis- 
placed from the main area that we now recognise as the Mungo One spot. But 
in that displacement, it was obvious that there was an exposure of bone, and 
Rhys Jones looked down and said: “That looks like a human occipital bone— 


the orbital bone of a human eye socket.’ 
This was a game changer: 


There we were, suddenly, instead of kangaroo bones and shell exposures and 
small fireplaces and things like that at Mungo One, faced with that here. Right, 
eroding out of the surface was [sic] the oldest human remains that had previ- 
ously been discovered in Australia, by [at least] 10,000 years.... So here, sud- 
denly, the age of antiquity of Aboriginal people in Australia, with that one kick 
by a geologist, and that identification by Rhys Jones, went back 10,000 years. 


Exhilaration, excitement, and stellar career trajectories followed. During the 
late 1960s, the human remains exposed at Lake Mungo shifted thinking about 
Australian occupation of the continent, revolutionizing its entire chronology. 
Prior to the twentieth century, Europeans thought that Aboriginal people had 
been on the continent for a few hundred years, then later, about a thousand or so. 
As late as the 1950s, leading scientists had continued to argue that there was no 
proof of Aboriginal antiquity. Assuming that Aboriginal culture was relatively 
recent and had not changed over time, researchers had not even attempted to dig 
in order to ascertain layers of occupation (Griffiths 1996a). By the 1960s, human 
occupation of the continent was thought to date back 10,000 years. With Mungo 
I, the stratigraphy indicated that this could be doubled to at least 20,000 years. 
Astonishing in itself, this cremation burial meant that there were Homo sapiens 
in Australia at a time when it was then thought that Neanderthals were the only 
hominids living in Europe (Bowler et al. 1970; Chang 2014).? 

Assumptions of a relatively short span of occupation had not meant a lack of 
interest in Aboriginal “specimens.” In the later nineteenth century, Australian 
Aboriginal people were seen as a unique living exemplar of an antiquated form of 
humanity—of humankind’s ancient past. As “fossil man,’ they were stuck outside 
time. A system of “ages,” based on European evidence, systematized “man’s rise 
from the Stone Age”—the Paleolithic—to the Neolithic, and then onwards and 
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upwards to the Bronze Age until the pinnacle of European modernity was 
reached, Museums around the world still exhibit this periodization as represent- 
ing the universal epochs and key timelines of human history. So, not only were 
Aborigines consequently situated outside “history,’ with its agricultural and 
industrial revolutions, they were at the baseline of human development, and con- 
sidered living proof of unchanging “prehistoric man” (Allen 2012; Griffiths 
1996a). Over the nineteenth century, Aboriginal skeletons and skulls were 
sought, collected, and sold to imperial museums by amateur collectors and scien- 
tists. Among Aboriginal Australians, the “skullduggery” of bone collectors and 
grave robbers left hurt, trauma, and a lasting distrust of science (Fforde et al. 


2004; Griffiths 1996a). 
Wuat Is A DISCOVERY? 


Dictionary definitions of discovery vary. The Shorter Oxford Dictionary (2007: 
700) emphasizes the following: to make known or divulge, to reveal one's secrets, 
to betray; to expose to view, to allow the unseen to be seen, to exhibit or display; 
to become aware of for the first time, to catch sight of, to obtain a view, to remove 
the covering from. These definitions seem apt descriptions for the physical action 
of unveiling the partially cremated burial remains of Mungo Lady. But they also 
refer to a situation where a particular individual can claim to be the first to 
observe a phenomenon (Butler 2013).3 

Discovery is a central trope—possibly the central trope—of Western sci- 
ence. Expressed in many ways in popular culture, the Discovery Channel on cable 
TV is a case in point. In archaeology, and in science more generally, the discov- 
ery theme is ubiquitous. It sells books and it sells grants. Archaeological projects 
are devised with discovery and newness in mind, sometimes even creating an 
inbuilt impetus to overlook the research of predecessors. One of the Australian 
Research Council's key funding initiatives is called the Discovery Program, its 
model implying that new research rests on certain kinds of revelation. In archae- 
ology, funded projects tend to involve new digs, new geographic information sys- 
tem (GIS) readings, and new finds (“discoveries”), followed by application of an 
experimental model and testing. The significance of what is found is often meas- 
ured by its antiquity—that is, in its oldness rather than its newness. When 
involving human endeavor, a discovery cannot be based on a contention that 
nobody knew of it before. Rather, a “new discovery” concerns something that has 
been discovered anew, in the present generation—perhaps more correctly a “re- 
discovery.’ Newness of discovery is essential to the trope, however. Discovery 
actions and processes locate the moment of scientific discovery within the 
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“new’—within modernity and within its scientific ontologies—so the heroic 
entry of the present actor/discoverer intersects with and transforms the “oldness” 
of the past. 

Archaeological “discovery narratives” cannot be entirely separated from the 
fertile ground of historical discovery narratives, which have served important legal 
and nationalistic functions in colonizer histories, especially since the nineteenth 
century (Kennedy 2013, 2014; Smith 2006). Both the disciplines of archaeology 
and history are implicated in imperial, colonizing, and nation-building agendas. 
Themes of British discovery, colonization, civilization, science, progress, and 
modernity have dominated mainstream Australian history in academic and pop- 
ular narratives, only attracting scholarly critique from the 1970s (Grimshaw et al. 
2006; Healy 1997, 2008; McGrath 1995; Smith 2006). Yet such interventions 
have not eroded the power of discovery; the word retains significant cultural and 
narrative weight, accumulated over time. 

Perhaps this is not surprising, since, as many other chapters in this volume 
demonstrate, scientific enquiry has been tied up with imperialism and colonial- 
ism for more than two centuries (e.g., see Colwell, Diaz-Andreu, Doyon, Effros, 
Lai, and McCarty, this volume). A heritage of discovery is reflected in Australian 
place names. Joseph Banks's botanical enterprises gave Captain Cook's landing 
place in New South Wales the name Botany Bay (Gascoigne 1998, 2003, 2007; 
Nugent 2005). The process of systematic collection and formal classification of 
flora and fauna was called “natural history.’ Prestigious societies lauded Banks's 
collection when it was transported back in London. The Royal Society, the Lin- 
nean Society, and other elite scientific circles of the British and European impe- 
rial metropole guarded the domain of the practitioner's discovery. Newly 
encountered peoples were also observed and classified, although this phenome- 
non has a complex history I cannot describe in detail here. Imperial discovery of 
all kinds became less about casual finds and more about a retrospective inten- 
tionality associated with “the imperial project” and its evolving, utilitarian hierar- 
chies. Discovery narratives in late nineteenth- and twentieth-century history 
writing became fundamental to colonizer histories both local and national 
(Besant 2015 [1903]; Thomas 2003, 2004).4 Although these kinds of epic nar- 
ratives went out of fashion in some quarters, their entrenched legacies live on. 

How might discovery-related narratives of colonizer space permeate the way 
we see discovery in science, and specifically, in archaeology, today? While discov- 
ery narratives have been more fundamental to archaeological practice than to his- 
torical practice, archaeologists may have questioned them less. Perhaps this is not 
surprising, as archaeology today often emphasizes its practice as a science (Gould 
1996; Schiebinger 1999). And in science, discovery is core. Fundamental to the 
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scientific method, discovery is the precept and goal of research (McNiven and 
Russell 2005).° In humanities research, uncovering new factual data is crucial, 
but interpretation and the exploration of meanings, often in contextualizing nar- 
ratives, are recognized as being of equal importance. 

Discovery narratives played a key role in formal legal and popular assertions 
and in the articulations of sovereignty that shape the territorial domains that 
make up today’s settler-colonizer states. Australia’s national day is celebrated every 
year as the first British colonization, January 26, 1788. This followed that other 
pre-eminent discovery date: navigator Captain Cook's landing in Australia, which 
he proclaimed at the pointedly named Possession Island (off current-day far 
North Queensland) in 1770. Australia’s national day attracts controversy every 
year, for it reminds Indigenous Australians and their allies of the injustice of land 
takeover. Although Aboriginal rallies in the 1930s called it a Day of Mourning, 
and in 1988, Survival Day, the date continues to mark a hurtful reminder of inva- 
sion and dispossession (Attwood 1996; Griffiths 1996b; McGrath 2014). John 
Mulvaney's proposal to switch to a day that would instead mark Lady Mungos 
discovery (Bonyhady and Griffiths 1996; Kennedy 2013; Mulvaney 2011) was 
appealing to some, as this change of the “national beginning dates” would ac- 
knowledge the extremely long Aboriginal occupation of the continent. After all, 
her cremation—also proof of a life lived—was evidence that took Australia's 
human history way beyond the beginnings of the Enlightenment, the Industrial 
Revolution, the Anthropocene, and the Holocene (McGrath 2015). The Mungo 
cremation burial predated the areas of great archaeological interest—Egyptian, 
Roman, and Greek archaeology and the chronological framings of Biblical creation 
stories. Yet, given scientific “ownership” of discovery events, reconfiguring of the 
national day to Lady Mungos “discovery day” would potentially replace one discov- 
ery narrative with another. 

The prevailing narratives of the Mungo discovery involve scientists. Like the 
discovery journal writers of old, they were motivated by noble causes, including 
patriotism and personal ambition. Like them, they participated in ensuring that 
their roles gained scientific and public recognition. To write themselves into this 
promising archaeological discovery narrative, the young men involved in Mungo 
research used scientific methods, academic and other publications, and engaged 
enthusiastically with a variety of popular media, including newspapers, film, and 
television. They also became involved in civic matters, and in the creation of new 
state and national legislation, as well as in the international arena of World Her- 
itage accreditation. Via such actions, the Mungo story as discovery narrative has 


thrived. 
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In contrast, and despite their interest in knowledge of their past, the word “dis- 
covery” is rarely, if ever, used by the Aboriginal people from the region of Lake 
Mungo and surrounds. The Mutthis, the Nijaampa, and the Barkindji flatly refute 
the discovery plotline by refusing to engage in its language and its narrative trajec- 
tory (Fig. 9.3). Rather, they explain that Mungo Lady“came to the surface for a pur- 
pose.” It is Lady Mungo who “brought the world’s attention here—who showed 
everyone our plight, our suffering.’ She “emerged.” She “surfaced.” She was “taken 
away’ by scientists, but she “came back to her country” (McGrath and Pike 2014). 
They are insulted by anyone talking about her as “evidence” or even as“ bones.’ They 
prefer the terminology “human remains’ or, better, “ancestral remains.’ 





FIGURE 9.3. John Mulvaney preparing to take a latex peel of Mungo 
Lunette section in August 1974. Photograph by Isabel McBryde. 
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Western culture generally describes and considers scientific language as neu- 
tral. Scientific language promises objectivity, but it belongs to a very prescribed 
cultural and educational milieu that in fact is not neutral ground. For example, 
certain scientists still correct me when I say “Lady Mungo’—they reply “Do you 
mean Mungo I?’—preferring the term with the specificity required of scientific 
taxonomy. Historians and other humanities scholars are more likely than scien- 
tists to agree with Aboriginal people that such terminology is objectifying and 
dehumanizing. Whether academic or not, for Aboriginal people, the desire to 
correct a history of racism and the trauma of loss is a strong motivation to cor- 
rect the language used. 

The ubiquity of scientific discovery and naming practices requires reflection 
and explanation; it needs unmasking. Yet, as I write, I am still struggling to find 
verbs and nouns that enable me to escape its semantics. The discovery ideology 
is so culturally and intellectually entrenched that it is almost impossible to evade. 
Although wary of uncritically attaching myself to a flip-side narrative to counter 
discovery’s all-pervasive conceptualizations, I find that Aboriginal framings, with 
their implicit anti-colonial critiques, are perhaps the best alternatives on offer. 

The counter-discovery narratives devised and used by Aboriginal speakers 
are premised on an empowering sense of agency. As we have seen above, in these 
Lady Mungo surfaces and emerges with intentionality. Local Aboriginal spokes- 
persons identify with, and are propelled by, a spiritual ontology of landscape con- 
nection and custodianship, Although deeply interested in learning about their 
ancestral past, they are relatively uninterested in the technicalities of scientifical- 
ly verifiable dates.® Their narratives and understandings give primacy to continu- 
ity. Profoundly, when telling her story, they present no temporal gap between 
Lady Mungo and themselves; they speak about her and witness her presence 
today. Indeed, this lady who lived 40,000 years ago is treated like an aunty who 
died only yesterday. What is more, although deceased, she is not “gone” in any 
final sense; she is active in the landscape today—she brings the weather, thus 
permitting some people to travel on the sandy unsealed roads and blocking oth- 
ers, She can be heard crying. She is doing or not doing things for her people. She 
is a living, spiritual force, rendered particularly special because of the way she 
“came up’ to the surface, and due to the profound impact of her arrival upon 
Aboriginal people locally and nationally. 

At the same time, the regional Indigenous custodians worry about her; they 
feel they cannot care for her adequately, and that her spirit is not yet at rest 
(Hamilton 2009; Hammil and Zimmerman; Hill 1994; Thomas 2000).” Her 
bodily remains are situated today in an area that during her lifetime was under 
the lake, and in which she would have drowned. 
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Many Aboriginal people know stories of ancestral antiquity handed down to 
them through countless generations, yet when they went to school, their teach- 
ers taught them that British mariner Captain James Cook discovered Australia 
(McGrath 1995, 2014; O’Brien 2010). It was hurtful—as if the teachers were 
calling their grandmothers liars. As Ojibwe historian Jean O’Brien has convince- 
ingly demonstrated, New Englanders in the United States invented powerful 
local history narratives of “firsting” and “lasting” in which white pioneers did 
something or appeared first in a specific regional landscape. By the same token, 
the continuing presences of the “last of” the Native Americans were fondly 
remembered. Effectively these prevailing histories rendered Indigenous people 
invisible. Or they implied that their ancestors were not entirely human.® 

In international law, discovery effectively delivered a sovereignty right, and 
although the negotiation of treaties with Indigenous inhabitants might be expect- 
ed, they were easily broken. In both Australian and North American history, his- 
torians used British discovery narratives to forge a sense of collective purpose 
and identity, with ongoing resonance. Yet these had an even deeper impact in 
Australia. Because the British claimed the continent on the basis of occupation, 
not conquest, discovery had a particular utility. The justification was that the 
British had found a terra nullius—land belonging to no one or wasteland. No 
British-authorized treaties were entered into (Fitzmaurice 2014).? Australia is 
unusual in not recognizing the first occupants via formal treaties, as was the case 
in most other parts of the world, including the United States of America, Cana- 
da, and New Zealand. In Australia, the landed entitlements of whiteness became 
part of settler identity, as they had elsewhere. In its public institutions such as the 
War Memorial, the state still tends to deny the violence and outright warfare that 
ensured settler sovereignty was gained (Macintyre and Clark 2004; Moreton- 
Robinson 2004; Roediger 1991). 

Disquiet continues, as the notion of territorial discovery in law, and in com- 
mon sense, has been considered problematic for centuries. The seventeenth-cen- 
tury Dutch jurist Hugo Grotius noted: “[D]iscovery applies to those things 
which belong to no one” (Reynolds 1987: 9). He recognized that imperial-style 
discovery was limited to a claim over and above other European powers (Rey- 
nolds 1987: 11). In 1832, in the United States, Chief Justice Marshall made clear 
that colonial sovereignty did not hinge upon a previous lack of human occupa- 
tion (Coates 2000).19 As historian Henry Reynolds (1987: 9) explained: “The 
fundamental problem with discovery as a base for possession is that one can only 
discover that which is ownerless, that which doesn't belong to anyone. This prin- 
ciple was enshrined in European international law and in the Roman law on 
which it was based...” Without treaties, Australia was distinctive. Terra nullius 
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was only formally rejected in Australian law by its High Court in 1992, in the 
Mabo Judgement, which declared it a “legal fiction.” Under the Paul Keating 
Labor government, this was followed by the introduction of the Native Title 
Acts, which enabled Aboriginal groups to apply to civil courts to have their prior 
land ownership officially recognized, albeit with limited associated rights.1! 
British Crown sovereignty, not to mention the occupation and discovery that 
preceded it, was left tightly protected. Perhaps it was not entirely a coincidence 
that 1992 was also the year of the scientific “handback” of Lady Mungo’s remains. 
In the same year in the United States, controversy surrounded celebration of the 
quincentennial anniversary of Columbus's discovery of the Americas (Axtell 
1992). 

Territorial and scientific discovery have been entangled over at least the past 
few centuries, and today they continue to present dilemmas. In philosophical 
thinking, in the narrowest sense, discovery refers to “the purported ‘eureka 
moment of having a new insight. In the broadest sense, discovery’ is a synonym 
for a‘successful scientific endeavor.” As explained in the Stanford Encyclopedia of 
Philosophy, throughout the nineteenth century “the generation of new knowledge 
was clearly and explicitly distinguished from its validation, and thus the condi- 
tions for the narrower notion of discovery as the act of conceiving new ideas 
emerged.” At the same time, while discovery relies on the empirical, it goes 
beyond the eureka moment. Further investigation is required to explain the data 
at hand. In more sociological accounts, discovery is a retrospective label, a sign of 
accomplishment in certain scientific endeavors. Is there a logic of discovery, a 
contingency, a methodology, or process that creates a discovery status? Sociolog- 
ical theories put it this way:“[D]iscovery is a collective achievement and the out- 
come of a process of negotiation through which discovery stories’ are construct- 
ed and certain knowledge claims are granted discovery status” (Schickore 2014). 


DISCOVERY ’S MOMENTS 


A key problem with discovery is that it is almost impossible to identify a moment 
of discovery, or the person who discovered something, Exactly who is the discov- 
erer is often contested, even when it comes to the prestigious Nobel Prizes. To be 
identified as the “discoverer” is some kind of prize in itself. Being “first” is crucial 
to discovery. At Mungo, there is arguably no single discoverer. Let's look at some 
who made claims to discovery. Primacy of different kinds has been asserted by or 
on behalf of Jim Bowler, Alan Thorne, Rhys Jones, and John Mulvaney. Most 
agree that Jim Bowler, then a doctoral student in geomorphology, was the first 
there on the ground and the first to notice and direct others to something 
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unusual, His research had identified the landscape, with its series of lunettes or 
crescent-shaped. sand dunes, as an ancient lake basin.!2 In late 1968, Bowler 
noticed some unusual bone-like objects appearing in what he had identified as a 
Pleistocene stratigraphy. But he was not looking for them. 

Bowler was studying this landscape's stratigraphy and what it revealed about 
climate change. On one of his excursions, he noticed stone objects on the surface 
that looked like artifacts. Then, in an eroding layer, he found something encrust- 
ed in carbonate that he thought might be kangaroo bones. Although a junior 
scholar, he played a leadership role, inviting a team of young experts from Aus- 
tralian National University (ANU) to visit Mungo. One was Rhys Jones, a bril- 
liant Welsh-born archaeologist and a beloved bon vivant, who was undertaking 
significant work on burials and cremations in Tasmania (Jones 1967: 55-67, 
1971). Rhys was the first to recognize the carbonate-encrusted materials as 
human, and he immediately went about excavating them carefully with a fine 
implement. Prehistorian John Mulvaney was also present, but, as he stated, he 
was no expert on bones. He offered his suitcase to take the materials back to the 
ANU.!3 Later, John Calaby, who was present at the Canberra party, confirmed 
that they were definitely human. (Although Harry Allen, quoted earlier, was 
present at the discovery, he was a junior scientist, and appears to have been 
excluded from the narratives as one of the “discoverer party.’ He also informed me 
that the senior scientists dissuaded him from following a Mungo focus for his 
doctoral research.) In Canberra, the burial materials were then passed over to 
Alan Thorne, the physical anthropologist who was trained in cranial reconstruc- 
tion. He took them into his keeping, spending six months piecing together the 
remains, which were in tiny fingernail size fragments. His physical role in creat- 
ing and observing what they perceived to be new scientific evidence, was under- 
stood by his peers to confer a special intellectual property right over the find- 
ings—a scientific custodianship that meant he was entitled to have them in his 
personal keeping at the Australian National University from 1969 to 1992. 

In 1970, a preliminary scientific report was published. Jim Bowler was lead 
author, with Rhys Jones, Harry Allen, and Alan Thorne as co-authors (Bowler et 
al. 1970). Bowlet’s primacy, confirmed by placing a“B” name ahead of an “A” in the 
author line-up, was awarded, at least in part, via the gift of discovery. Compared 
with the more recent scientific papers on Mungo’s evidence and dating, this rich- 
ly descriptive article reads more like a humanities piece. Its first mention of dis- 
covery appears in the article's conclusion section, although this, after all, is the 
location for the vital summation in most scientific journals of this type. Accord- 
ing to the Cambridge-trained archaeologist Wilfred Shawcross, the publication of 
this article “suddenly put the early discoveries in Australia on the map, amazingly 
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effectively” [my italics] (Shawcross 2013). Bowler and the others continued to 
write additional reports and analyses, and to consolidate their reputations on the 
basis of this astonishing find. Bowler has been consistently involved in the site 
ever since. Alan Thorne was a discoverer in the sense that on the basis of recon- 
structive work in his laboratory, he was the first to recognize the remains as those 
of a Homo sapiens—and a gracile, modern one at that. From this example, he 
developed a multiple-migration, out-of-Africa hypothesis, credit for which he 
shared with eminent American academic Milford Wolpoff (Wolpoff et al. 1994). 

In the aftermath of the Lady Mungo discovery, Mulvaney revised his high- 
impact book The Prehistory of Australia, which was first published in 1969. The 
1974 Penguin paperback edition was reconfigured to incorporate dramatic new 
discoveries and perspectives of places such as Lake Mungo, which had over- 
turned the story of Australia’s archaeology (Mulvaney 1975).!4 Much of the new 
information included in the volume regarded measurement—of the human skull 
and the passage of time according to various scientific techniques. Using the lens 
of Mungo, Mulvaney explained the science behind the discovery in an accessible 
narrative style that linked the local find to its global significance. 

Something of the “discovery groups” self-image emerges in a humorous send- 
up of the cowboy archaeologist-as-hero trope. Film director Tom Haydon con- 
cocted a scene where Mulvaney, Jones, Bowler, and Thorne are sitting at a bar like 
a bunch of cowboys. They rise from their chairs and move on to the open desert 
landscape, the shots alluding to the heroic, Wild West style of masculinity fashion- 
able in the 1960s. Following the international acclaim and professional recogni- 
tion that followed the scientific announcements, they were indeed cocky and self- 
assured (Haydon 1975). And as Harry Allen emphasized, “This was a 
monumental discovery!” (Allen 2012). 

The late 1960s saw the pioneering days of an Australian archaeology, with 
the Department of Prehistory newly formed at the Australian National Univer- 
sity, enhanced by a sparkling team of recent Cambridge-educated graduates and 
students. These young Australian men, freshly returned from or having migrated 
from the UK, were driven by a strong sense of purpose that included building a 
national research culture. Convinced that not all archaeology should be, as in the 
textbooks, primarily that of Europe, the archaeologist and young radical Harry 
Allen explained:“[W Je had a sense that we were discovering a continent, the past 
of a continent, and as Australians we regarded it as our continent” (Allen 2012). 

A rather triumphalist, highly masculine vision thus turns once ordinary men 
into heroes (Douglas 2014). Discovery becomes a kind of initiation process, 
where graduates gain the status of adult men of stature in the world of science to 
which they aspire, They joined a terrific crcew—Christopher Columbus, Captain 
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Cook, and Dr Livingston. Discovery made modernity. For it made the world and 
the globe as we know it; it mapped a modern“us,’ excluding a non-modern “them” 
(Chakrabarty 2011). 

By this logic, primitive peoples had to be excluded for they could not discover. 
After all, that is what ostensibly kept them primitive and prehistoric. Much has 
been written about the people “without history,’ and Indigenous populations 
continue to be excluded; they are presumed to exist outside history's borders 
(Wolf 1982). In such thinking, modernity and history are closely entwined, as 
are the exclusionist traditions of the academicians who declare what history is 
and is not. Substantiated by contemporary journals of discovery voyages and 
their repeated retellings across many forms of media, narratives of discovery 
inform key understandings of imperial and colonizing history. These plotlines 
reify historical change, and thereby create a new ownership. The long durée 
(deep time) of earlier occupation stands outside history as understood in the 
Western academy, museums, and popular culture. Indigenous creation stories 
such as Aboriginal “dreaming stories” are viewed as “legendary tales’ or myths. 
Without recourse to contemporary written documentation or other modes of 
inscription, they do not count as history (Hokari 2011; McGrath 2008). Indige- 
nous people cannot pinpoint any one moment of discovery, or any single discov- 
erer. [hey stand outside of, and lack the vital claims to, sovereignty contained 
within the (imperial) discovery narrative. By this logic, the lack of a discovery 
narrative becomes a kind of deficit, in turn conferring a lack of entitlement. 


INDIGENOUS CHALLENGES TO DISCOVERY 


Ahead of historians and literary scholars, it was Aboriginal activists, led by a Mut- 
thi Mutthi woman named Alice Kelly, who first challenged the triumphal trope 
that had celebrated the discovery of Mungo Lady (Fig. 9.4). Despite her limited 
formal education and her people only being awarded full citizenship in 1967, 
Alice Kelly had the courage and forbearance to take on the scientists. 

More scholars were beginning to study the area, including archaeologist 
Wilfred Shawcross, an English-born Cambridge graduate who never lost his 
accent or demeanor. He recounts how, rather suddenly, the scientists’ collective 
sense of unassailable achievement was disturbed. When challenged by local Abo- 
riginal people for interfering with ancestral remains, Shawcross candidly 
explained the shock that the discoverers experienced: 


[We] had not remotely considered that the Aboriginal people would be con- 
cerned about what we were doing, In fact ... I suppose we felt rather righteous, 


I felt rather righteous that here we were rediscovering their past, shouldn't they 
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FIGURE 9.4. Mutti 
Mutti elder Alice 
Kelly on the Lake 
Mungo Lunette 
near the burial site 
of Mungo Lady, 
June 1989. Photo- 
graph by Isabel 
McBryde. 





be grateful. You can detect some irony in my voice about my position at the 
time. So it was a bit surprising to be then accosted and [they] said: “You know 
youre taking our past from us.’ But of course it was a distinct truth about that. 
Our careers internationally and so on were very much to do with the sense we 


made of somebody else’s past (Shawcross 2013). 


There were exceptions: the archaeologist Isabel McBryde immediately react- 
ed to Aboriginal concern, also recognizing it as an opportunity to enrich archae- 
ological practice. Bringing a respectful research ethic to the enterprise, she set out 
to explain her methodology and to share its possibilities for knowledge with local 
Aboriginal leaders. Keen to build potential trust, she invited Alice and husband 
Alf Kelly to a dig, and sought their considered permission to undertake research. 
Sharon Sullivan, who served as a senior parks manager and director of the Aus- 
tralian Heritage Commission, saw the opportunity to develop a collaborative sci- 
entific research policy that included Aboriginal values and Aboriginal people 
working in research. Such motivations themselves comprised a nationalistic goal 
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“for Australia,’ the nation. With Aboriginal custodians, under the auspices of 
government agencies such as national parks and World Heritage, a collaborative 
approach to parks management, and to research taking place within it, offered 
the hope of developing a reconciled history and consequently a more unified, rec- 
onciled nation. 

After a lengthy process of consultation, negotiation, and discussion, from 
1981 the Willandra World Heritage area developed a path-breaking inclusive 
governance structure (Fig. 9.5). Its committees represent the three main Aborig- 
inal groups, the pastoralists and wider community, and scientific research. The 
National Parks authority of New South Wales manages the park with Common- 
wealth government support for its World Heritage functions. Many parks offi- 
cers come from scientific backgrounds, with environmental science, ecology, and 
archaeology considered suitable training, The incorporation of Indigenous 
trainees and employees, and the exchange of Indigenous knowledge, conforms to 
the joint management structure and goals of the Willandra Lakes World Her- 
itage Area. 





Figure 9.5, The Aboriginal Sites Committee of the New South Wales National 
Parks and Wildlife Service. Here they are being guided in 1981 to sites on the Lake 
Mungo Lunette by Peter Clarke, the Lake Mungo National Parks archaeologist. 
L-R: Carmelia Corowa, Peter Clarke, Kevin Cavenagh, Ronald Lampert, Sharon 
Sullivan, Gretchen Poiner, and Alice Kelly, Photograph by Isabel McBryde. 
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The few key scientists who proactively included participation by Indigenous 
custodians and elders did not enter the pantheon of “discoverers.” These included 
archaeologist Isabel McBryde and parks officer Peter Clarke, who played key 
roles in research and negotiating with Indigenous elders. Some of the discoverer- 
scientists saw them as the enemies of research, and forecast their actions as the 
death knell for Australian archaeology. Although collaborative archaeologists 
were viewed reverently by the Aboriginal elders and those favoring such research 
practice, some archaeologists belittled their negotiations work with elders and 
the mutual development of inclusive new research models as mere “housekeeping 
work.” McBryde's archaeological finds concerned such things as stone tools and 
trade exchanges and were not accorded the same status as research into human 
remains. Nor were successful efforts at training a number of Aboriginal archae- 
ology students with university degrees always welcomed. Archaeologists such as 
Sullivan, McBryde, and Clarke are positioned outside the scientific discovery 
trope, which remains the preserve of an inner circle of male scientists invited to 
be present at celebrated discovery moments.1© 

For most of their careers, key scientists refused to relinquish the cultural 
property from the deep past—the bones and artifacts that were in their custodi- 
anship, and which constituted material proof of their intellectual domain. To 
hand them over for potential reburial was thought a travesty, a rebuttal to the 
international community of science, and counter to World Heritage principles. 
Alan Thorne only decided to return the remains of Lady Mungo in 1992, after 
sustained pressure from Aboriginal elders. Even then, scientific colleagues 
thought he was “mad” (McGrath and Pike 2014; Thorne 2013). Only those who 
actually held material evidence removed from “country” could organize “the 
return’ of human remains. Eventually, Thorne'’s involvement in the return put 
him in very high standing with local Aboriginal people. Subsequently, Jim Bowler 
was active in lobbying for the return of Mungo Man (Mungo III), a full burial 
that he came across a few years after Mungo I. In late 2015, the Australian 
National University made a formal apology for their actions in holding these and 
other Willandra Lakes remains, all of which were officially returned to the 
Indigenous elders. They decided to place them in the vaults of the National 
Museum of Australia until a suitable keeping place “in country” could be built. 
However responsible and laudable these returns and attempted returns or repa- 
triations have been, they inevitably reinscribe “discoverer” authority. They are also 
a strategically useful move for future science. At some point, the Willandra Lakes 
elders placed a caveat upon any scientific research, stating that there would be no 
more burial excavations, and no research on another significant burial exposed by 
erosion—known as Mungo Child!7—until the other human remains were 
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returned, (No further research on Mungo Child has followed to date, and this 
burial site has deteriorated, likely diminishing the chances of future scientific 
work, Elders remain concerned about any disturbance of remains, and in partic- 
ular, removal from their original burial sites.) 

With various motivations, a new goal for the scientist-discoverer became 
that of being the scientist organizing a return—or repatriation, as it is known in 
legislation (Byrne 2003; Turnbull and Pickering 2010; Webb 1987; Zimmerman 
1987). In an updated settler-colonizer nationalism, reconciliation work to 
redress past injustices became a valued goal, in which the repatriation of removed 
human remains was vital. However well intentioned, none of these contests over 
ancestral remains, intellectual authority, and property served to undermine the 
ongoing quests by certain individual scientists to shore up their discoverer status. 

To an extent, holding onto discoverer status was tenuous; it required work that 
addressed changing times and modes of delivery. The claim had to be repeated, 
generally through scientific publications. If one’s name was not acknowledged as 
co-author of an academic paper relating to a discovery—or over the remains for 
which one had scientific authority—a sense of betrayal and angst followed 
(Bentley and Butler 2013).18 A contest over one's scientific domain could 
explode into turf warfare. Discovery assertions also needed to enter the popular 
media—in print, CDs, websites, tourism reels, television, and film. One of the 
journals in which Alan Thorne told the full story of Mungo in 2002 was entitled 
Discover Magazine. Print and other media repeatedly emphasize “a new discov- 
ery’ as the key story line. 

Lauded as a kind of decolonizing gesture, Thorne’s return of Lady Mungo 
entered popular memory as an important national moment of reconciliation, an 
inspirational high point in scientist—Aboriginal relationships that might incor- 
porate a kind of absolution for wrongs done. Being the initiator of a repatriation 
soon became a sought-after credential. The discoverer could be the returner— 
both the taker and the giver back—albeit amidst an inevitable retelling of the 
“discoverer” story. Despite being urged to expedite returns to mark the anniver- 
sary of removals, Aboriginal elders control the appropriate timing and placement 
of repatriations back to their custodial “country” (Lilley 2005; Smith and Jackson 
2006; Smith and Wobst 2005).19 


THE SPECTER OF THE PAST 
Scientific practice has changed since the 1960s. Many scientists have been eager 


to include Aboriginal people in scientific research via university training and in 
community arenas. Local Aboriginal people are now included as supervisors and 
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advisors in much scientific research practice. A number of Indigenous university- 
based academics and archaeology-trained experts have integrated the two knowl- 
edge systems. An Aboriginal Archaeologists Association is active at Australian 
archaeology conferences developing a distinctive agenda. 

With strong resonances to North American scenarios such as the Ken- 
newick man case (Thomas 2000), many local Aboriginal people are skeptical 
about celebrating repatriation events. Numerous remains held by national and 
overseas institutions have not yet been returned to “country.” Because of their 
attitudes to and about the dead, and a desire to control their ancestral past, many 
community-based people reject arguments that their ancestral remains should be 
exhumed in the interest of world science. They are often frustrated and confused 
by the changing scientific hypotheses and dating results. Some elders refute sci- 
entific narratives of global migration, citing their ancestral traditions: “We are 
not out of Africa. We have always been here.’2 Science can be an unwelcome 
intruder, not only because it challenges some traditional cultural knowledge sys- 
tems, but because its findings could have negative political ramifications with 
possible material consequences. They are keenly aware of how changing scientif- 
ic positions could provide fuel for opponents who argue against their hard- 
fought rights. Anti—land rights advocates take any opportunity to attest that 
Aboriginal people were not the first people on the Australian continent or the 
ancient residents of a particular locale. If skeletal remains from the deep past 
seemed unrelated according to current, often problematic, DNA research, this 
could be used to undermine Indigenous rights (Bardill 2014; Beckenhauer 2003; 
Elliott 2009; Wailoo et al. 2012). Having the potential to reduce their Indige- 
nous sovereignty claims based on occupation since “time immemorial,’ science 
may not serve the interests of Aboriginal people. It not only undermines cher- 
ished narratives, but it could result in revived colonizer denials of their status as 
land proprietors with rights to sovereignty. 

At the same time, many Aboriginal people do appreciate and embrace the 
global interest in their region's archaeology and are open to integrating relevant 
scientific knowledge where appropriate. Increasing numbers of Aboriginal Aus- 
tralians are being trained in field archaeology and graduate as fully qualified 
archaeologists. Many people value the scientific proof of their deep-time occupa- 
tion of the land. They also cherish an identity as “the oldest continuing culture 
on the planet’—acknowledged by Australian prime ministers and other digni- 
taries since 2008—as empowering. But they do not necessarily feel the same way 
about science or the prevailing new discovery narratives. Elder Lottie Williams 
attends every scientific conference held in the Willandra/Mildura region, but she 
explains how she does not necessarily buy into the conceptual framings of the 
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Western academy: “I like the scientists because they've got one story and I got 
another... I just like listening to the scientists because they're the scientists and 
they're supposed to know everything. And then when I think back to what I’ve 
been told [by elders/Indigenous knowledge holders], I’m comparing them all the 
time.’ She offers an assessment of the repatriation: “Bringing Mungo Lady back 
was good, but I wondered why they took her away for the first part. That was the 
question unanswered, and what did they find out, what were they trying to prove 
when me and all the rest of us know we were here all the time, so that wasn’t news 
to us” (Williams 2012). Such hard-hitting, anti-discovery narratives critique the 
pervasive colonizer tropes that give primacy to European agency, and to certain 
kinds of knowledge and proof. 

When offered gestures of inclusion in the discovery game, Aboriginal people 
have often proved ambivalent to receiving that “gift” (Smail in McGrath and Jebb 
2014). In a spirit of parity, in some instances, well-meaning non-indigenous sci- 
entists have encouraged Aboriginal people to be acknowledged as the “discoverer.” 
This was the case of Steve Webb in regard to the Willandra trackway, with its 
astonishing set of ancient footprints. Unfortunately there is insufficient space to 
discuss this story in the current chapter (Webb et al. 2006). Yet some of the rea- 
sons for Aboriginal people's ambivalence are obvious. In historical writing and 
memorialization, discovery narratives have been used to create exclusive 
chronologies based around moments of seeing with imperial eyes. What proved 
both a useful concept and compelling narrative entered into the deepest recesses 
of European consciousness, crucially informing identities of whiteness, and of 
national and global community belonging. After all, only by seeing lands and 
landscapes with the white gaze, through European eyes, are they defined as hav- 
ing been “discovered” (Pratt 2007). 

Although many historians might imagine that historical narratives of discov- 
ery have been discarded as now-passé exemplars of elitist, imperial, and colonizer 
histories, they remain omnipresent, imbricated in a pervasive ideology that 
requires much more unmasking work in the disciplines of history and archaeol- 
ogy, in other relevant scientific models of research, and in public forums. And 
even the most active advocates of Indigenous rights cannot escape discovery ide- 
ology entirely (Fig, 9.6). Discovery, as people today know it, and as we critique it, 
made the post-imperial world in which we all live. When new discovery narra- 
tives of return arise into a post-colonial world, we have to keep in mind that the 
world is not effectively “post” at all. Although engaging with the primitive and the 
ancient, the discovery trope emerges out of modernity and the idea of making 
something old new. Aboriginal people's standpoints and interpretations do, how- 
ever, offer rich counter-narratives. 
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FIGURE 9.6. Discovery Ranger Ernest Mitchell at the Lake Mungo site that is open to 
guided tourist visits, April 2013. Photograph by Ann McGrath. 


But a quandary remains. Discovery is implicated in political and imperial 
assertions of territory—of land, intellectual property, and cultural meaning. Yet 
scientific discovery of the ancient past seems the only way to ascertain a deep 
continental human history that offers an antidote to an imperialist discovery his- 
tory. In Australia the latter history began in 1770. More widely, notions of dis- 
covery permeate the disciplinary assumptions of history and archaeology, and 
they influence the foundations of Australian and British law. Discovery contin- 
ues to permeate the practices of science, imperialism, and colonialism. Yet it is 
discovery in science that offers powerful methodologies by which to glean and 
test the proven facts (or likely facts) about civilizations that long precede the 
present. Through such means, we in the Western academy draw attention to, and 
thereby make research findings into “universal knowledge.’ It is through evidence 
and verifiable data that the histories of others become “history’—“owned” and 
participated in beyond the local (Byrne 1996). 
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A PERSON OF THE EVER-PRESENT PAST? 


So we go back to that awesome moment where the present and past crossed over: 
when Lady Mungo surfaced for a reason.?! Lady Mungo proved something to the 
world that now cannot be unproven. Had she not been the agent, had she not 
“come to the surface,” could this have occurred? She haunts the collective psyche 
still. She challenges present value systems. She makes it imperative that 
researchers work in a truly collaborative fashion, across intersecting forms of 
knowledge (Colwell-Chanthaphonh and Ferguson 2008). Meanwhile, the stratig- 
raphy of ancestral Indigenous action and colonizer ideology will continue to rise 
to the surface, scattering itself into temporal spaces that are at once of—and not 
of—the present and its peoples. When it comes to redressing colonialism, it 
appears there can be no satisfactory resolution, for settler-colonizer sovereignty is 
too secure. It is a false belief that one can completely ameliorate, bury, or rebury 
the past. A pressing question persists: what to do with Lady Mungo’s remains— 
in her velvet-lined casket—where a scientist holds one key and an Indigenous 
representative the other. In regard to that woman who once walked the land that 
is now World Heritage, those “keys” are both real and ontological. For a problem 
that the present has brought to the past, will anyone discover exactly how to 
approach any re-covering, reburial, and recovery of the past and present? Were 
any solution possible, this might be one of the most important discoveries yet. 


NOTES 


1 The Willandra Lakes Region was classified “as an outstanding example representing the 
major stages in the earth's evolutionary history; and as an outstanding example representing 
significant ongoing geological processes, bearing an exceptional testimony to a past civilisa- 
tion” (Australian Government Department of Environment 2014). See also Bowler et al. 
(1970) and Allbrook and McGrath (2015). For a recent archaeological perspective, see Stern 
(2015). 

2 New dating research suggests Neanderthals may have died out 40,000 years ago in 
Europe (Chang 2014). 

3 The Australian Oxford Dictionary defines discovery as follows: “to find out or become 
aware of, whether by research or searching or by chance; be the first to find or find out; archaic; 
to make known; exhibit, manifest; disclose, betray” (Moore 2004). 

4 Note that the Penguin edition of Thomas's book on Cook’s journeys was retitled Dis- 
coveries. 

5 In education, “the discovery method” pertains to a particular kind of self-driven learning. 

6 For most local Aboriginal people, the “archaeological” stories are not viewed as “scientif- 
ic’ at all. (I distinguish these from Indigenous university-based academics and archaeology- 
trained experts, who have integrated the two knowledge systems in different ways.) 
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7 Many Native American groups have a similar perspective, believing that the spirits of the 
deceased are living in another dimension and are close by. 

8 Even recently, the Australian prime minister of the time, Tony Abbott, referred to Syd- 
ney Harbor as “nothing but bush” before the British arrived. He made this comment in a par- 
liamentary address to the visiting British Prime Minister David Cameron (Henderson 2014). 

9 Although its meanings and origins have been debated, this implied a wasteland, not used 
in an agricultural or “modern” sense of using land expounded by John Locke or unoccupied 
altogether. 

10 America was not terra nullius. At the same time, the Marshall Judgements of 1831 and 
1832 acknowledged presence and rights of Indigenous people and the feeble nature of discov- 
ery and sovereignty assertions (1832) (Coates 2000). 

il Aboriginal Land Rights Acts had been enacted from the 1970s onwards as a benefit 
rather than a right. 

12 The dunes created an ominous landscape that inspired artists portraying the harshness 
of the Australian outback and attracted tourists. 

13 The suitcase is now housed in the National Museum of Australia. 

14 Published in an accessible format by Penguin books, Mulvaney (1975) was a compre- 
hensive and well-written book that could be readily adopted for teaching Australian history 
as well as archaeology. 

15 This is a subject I do not have the time and space to recount here, but that I explore in 
my broader project. For an overview, see McGrath and Pike (2014). 

16 And this despite revelations of McBryde's work on extensive trade networks at Lake 
Arumpo (Mcfarlane et al. 2005; Tuniz et al. 2009). 

17 Although referred to as a child, the burial, which has not been researched, is more likely 
to be that of an adult. 

18 Note: Both Milford Wolpoff and Lewis Binford worked with Alan Thorne. 

19 The return of all remains from the Mungo area, including that of Mungo man, is to take 
place on November 17, 2017. 

20 This interpretation could be open to meaning that they “became Aboriginal” on this 
continent. From Lynette Russell, director of Monash Indigenous Studies Centre, Monash 
University, personal communication, 2014, 

21 Alternative historical causations and the cultural prioritizing of explanatory frame- 


works are explored in Chakrabarty (2000). 
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SECTION IV 


ARCHAEOLOGY, ART, 
AND EXOTICISM 


ince Edward Said’s seminal work in the late 1970s, numerous studies have 
ie er modified, and rectified the theoretical framework for historical dis- 
cussions of Orientalism. The most noticeable is Suzanne Marchand’s German 
Orientalism in the Age of Empire: Religion, Race and Scholarship (2009), which has 
significantly nuanced our understanding of Western Orientalism. In a similar vein, 
the three contributors in this section address complexities in the practice of impe- 
rial archaeology and art history in Russian Buryatiia, Mongolia, and the Republic 
of China, and ask whether all research conducted by foreigners in these regions was 
influenced to the same degree by imperialist and Orientalist objectives. 

Unlike many European powers, Russia's imperialist activities were focused on 
expansion in neighboring regions rather than in distant lands. Some members of 
the Imperial Geographical Society played an important role in the intense rivalry 
between the British and Russian Empires in Central Asia. By taking a closer look 
at the institutional framework of archaeological research in the Russian Empire, 
and two case studies of Pyotr Kuzminich Kozlov’s imperial expedition in Central 
Asia and Julian Tal’ko-Gryntsevich’s archaeological discoveries in Buryatiia, 
Ursula Brosseder concludes that Russian archaeology in the imperial period was 
shaped by many complex and competing factors that cannot be reduced handily 
to a single objective or ideology. 

In the second essay, Jian Xu re-evaluates the expeditions, surveys, and exca- 
vations conducted by the French explorer Victor Segalen in southwest China 
during the early twentieth century. Famous for his contributions to exoticism in 
art and literature, Segalen is not as well known for his engagement in French 
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Sinology. Xu contends that Segalen’s work as an artist and poet had a significant 
impact on his work as an archaeologist and ethnographer. Building from this 
case study, Xu discusses the intellectual context of French archaeological mis- 
sions in China and proposes the term of “exoticist archaeology” to accommodate 
some of the features of Segalen’s exploration. Xu argues that the work of Segalen 
does not fit neatly in the category of imperialist scholarship and should be 
reassessed on its own terms even if exoticism itself was a product of nineteenth- 
century imperialism. 

The last essay in this section by Lothar von Falkenhausen discusses the life, 
scholarship, and legacy for Chinese studies of four German Orientalists during 
the first half of the twentieth century: Gustav Ecke, Victoria Contag, Eleanor von 
Erdberg-Consten, and Max Loehr. Although tangential to “imperial archaeology,” 
since all the four protagonists self-identified as art historians rather than archae- 
ologists, this essay provides an important and often neglected aspect of what may 
be termed a “imperialist narrative.’ Gathering bits and pieces of information from 
personal memoirs, scholarly writings, and archival materials, von Falkenhausen 
begins with the four scholars’ academic preparation and intellectual lineage and 
the circumstances and motivations that brought them to China. A particularly 
interesting period was during the second Sino-Japanese War that broke out in 
1937, and the political entanglement of Germany with both China and Japan. 
The essay ends with the collapse of Nazi Germany and Imperial Japan, when the 
victorious Allies insisted on the repatriation of German citizens and these four 
scholars departed from China. The individual experiences of the four German art 
historians and their intellectual legacy exemplify a range of possibilities for adap- 
tation and acculturation in China during the first half of the twentieth century. 
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CHAPTER 10 


In the Shadow Zone of Imperial Politics: 
Archaeological Research in Buryatiia from 
the Late Nineteenth Century to the 1940s 


Ursula B. Brosseder 


fter Edward Said argued in Orientalism (1978) that interest in the Orient 
A served political and colonial goals, there was much debate about the extent 
to which geographical societies and their proponents were actively involved in 
these activities and to what extent they served the imperatives of colonialism and 
imperialism in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Unlike other “-isms,’ 
however, colonialism is difficult to grasp as an idea and program. It produced a 
wide array of visions and doctrines of justification but these were rarely accepted 
as binding (Osterhammel and Jansen 2012: 111). Rather than searching for ade- 
quate theories to explain colonialism, and by extension Orientalism, it seems 
more worthwhile to explore the mentalities that existed in particular colonial 
and/or imperial situations. Three basic tenets of colonial thinking in this period 
included construction of the inferiority of otherness, which offered, in turn, sup- 
port for the view that subject people needed leadership. Finally, it is evident that 
Europeans anticipated that they would find chaos and this outlook offered an 
excuse for implementing the organizational renewal of the lands they occupied 
(Osterhammel and Jansen 2012: 112-17). 

Russia represents something of a special case in comparison with other con- 
temporary empires. After it had established itself as an imperial power in the early 
modern period, its expansion took place in neighboring regions rather than in dis- 
tant lands (Diaz-Andreu 2007: 248). By the end of the seventeenth century, 
southern Siberia was under the control of the Russian Empire and subsequently 
was quickly colonized. By the eighteenth century, the proportion of Russians who 
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immigrated to this region outnumbered the Indigenous people of various ethnic 
groups, many of which no longer exist today. 

During the nineteenth century, Russia, together with the British Empire, 
was one of the great players in the struggle to control Central Asia. The duel over 
Central Asia by both powers is commonly known as the “Great Game,’ which is 
generally regarded as having run from roughly the Russo-Persian Treaty of 1813 
to the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907. By the end of the nineteenth century, 
the Russians were winning, and Russia had imposed its rule over large areas of 
Central Asia. Today, however, the narrative of the Great Game has been repeat- 
edly challenged and is today seen in a much more nuanced manner that empha- 
sizes the ideological over the strategic importance of Russia's rivalry with Britain 
(Morrison 2014). 

While there is a large body of literature on the questions of whether and to 
what extent Oriental studies, archaeology, and ethnology were among the sci- 
ences implicated in colonialism and imperialism, scholarly consensus has not 
been reached. If, however, one field may be named as an intimate accomplice of 
European expansion, it would be the discipline of geography (Osterhammel 
2009: 1163-64). The entangled nature of geographical research with the needs 
of the Russian state is evident as in other contemporary empires and has been the 
subject of much research related to Oriental studies (Schimmelpenninck van der 
Oye 2010: 121, 198). The ties that existed between the Russian military and its 
elite, the General Staff, and Oriental studies become evident in the emergence of 
a distinct Asiatic cadre of military Orientalists (voennye vostokovedy) who gave 
their reports not only to the Imperial Geographic Society but also to the General 
Staff (Marshall 2006: 75). 

In Russia, some members of the Imperial Geographical Society were also 
members of the General Staff, such as Nikolai M. Przhewalskii (in Polish, Prze- 
walski), who was a strong supporter of Russian expansion in Asia. Given such 
institutional and personal interdependence, Alexander Morrisson has pointed 
out that: 


the personal hostility or indifference of individual scholars to the imperial 
enterprise is less important than the use which the state can make of the knowl- 
edge they produce and the people they train in its colonial enterprises, and in 
this respect Russia would appear not only to conform to the Saidian paradigm, 
but—given the much greater role played by the state in intellectual life than in 
Western Europe—to do so more thoroughly than either Britain or France 
(2011: 560). 


D. Schimmelpenninck von der Oye (2014) has argued, however, that although 
these institutions were closely linked, the Geographic Society's objectives were 
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not to carry out military reconnaissance. Not many members of the Geographic 
Society were inveterate imperialists who subordinated their scientific projects to 
the goals of the conquest in Asia. Many studied Asia for the sake of what they 
viewed as pure research (Schimmelpenninck von der Oye 2014: 390). And, even 
when the Geographic Society collaborated closely with the military for the real- 
ization of specific expeditions, this cooperation did not automatically imply that 
the society was an instrument of Russian imperialism. Schimmelpenninck there- 
fore has proposed a more nuanced view of the field of Oriental studies. Where- 
as some Russian Orientalists fit the mold described by Edward Said, others did 
not (Schimmelpenninck van der Oye 2011: 42). 

In this case study of Russian research in areas of imperial interest, I concen- 
trate on the history of archaeological research of Inner Asia, especially Buryatiia 
and to a lesser degree Mongolia, an area that lies outside the focal point of the 
Great Game in Central Asia. My focus is how archaeological research and its 
protagonists figured in this shadow zone of imperial politics and interests in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Their history suggests that the 
story is much more complex than the theory of Orientalism and the history of 
scientific imperialism would lead us to believe (see also von Falkenhausen, this 
volume; Xu this volume). 


THE INSTITUTIONAL FRAMEWORK OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
IN THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE 


With the colonization of Siberia, the Russian government used the region for a 
variety of ends. In the eighteenth century, Siberia attracted significant attention 
as the source of some of the earliest archaeological treasures and gold artifacts 
collected by the tsars from the opening of huge burial mounds of the Scythian 
period, many of which are today the core and pride of the State Hermitage in St 
Petersburg and housed in the treasure gallery (Diaz-Andreu 2007: 252). 
Suzanne Marchand (2015) has described this interest as symptomatic of the 
“antiquities rush” in this period. Moreover, Siberia was used by the Russian gov- 
ernment as a punitive destination for undesirables. In addition to criminals, 
Russian authorities sent political prisoners to Siberia. By the nineteenth century, 
the latter highly educated elite played an important role in the development of 
research on indigenous culture and archaeology as well as the foundation of 
museums (Forsyth 1992: 42-43; Gron 2005: 104). In Buryatiia, intellectual 
Decembrist (Dekabrist)! Nikolai A. Bestuzhev, who was sent along with several 
hundred other revolutionaries of the failed 1825 uprising to Siberian exile, initi- 
ated ethnographic and archaeological research of this region (Istoriia Buriatii 
2011: 18). 
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During the so-called Great Game in the late nineteenth century, the Russian 
Empire sent numerous archaeological expeditions to Central Asia that were con- 
ducted by the Russian Geographical Society. The learned association, which was 
first named the Imperial Geographical Society, was established in 1845 by Tsar 
Nikolai I. Because it belonged to the Ministry of the Interior, it was state 
financed, receiving 10,000 rubles per annum from the Ministry of Finance. In the 
period before 1900, several additional branches of the society were founded in 
other Russian cities besides St Petersburg. The official goal of the association 
was research in distant lands. However, it sponsored missions “to investigate 
strategic questions as much as to expand geographical knowledge” (Marshall 
2006: 24). The society also “served as a tool through which the Asiatic Depart- 
ment of the Foreign Ministry spread its influence” (Marshall 2006: 24). Certainly, 
the most important nineteenth-century military department responsible for 
geographers, translators, and ethnographers was the Asiatic Department of the 
Russian General Staff (Marshall 2006; 25). Many officers of the General Staff 
were also members of the Imperial Geographic Society, as was the case of Pyotr 
Kozlov, a military Orientalist. After the Revolution of 1917, however, the Geo- 
graphical Society lost its status as the leading institution for archaeological 
research. From 1919, the Academy of Material Culture? took the lead in archae- 
ological undertakings (Lebedev 1992: 421). 

A decade after foundation of the Russian Geographical Society, the Imperi- 
al Archaeological Commission was established in 1859 during the reign of Tsar 
Alexander II. Based in St Petersburg, it was a state institution under the Min- 
istry of the Court (Klein 2014: 48; Szczerba 2010). The main objectives of the 
Commission were to gather data on all kinds of antiquities in the territory of the 
Russian Empire and conduct a scholarly assessment of their importance 
(Medvedeva et al. 2009). For this reason, the Commission was engaged in 
archaeological excavations, which it could organize on state, public, and church 
properties. By contrast, it required landowners permission to conduct excava- 
tions on private lands (Szczerba 2010). One of the major tasks of the Commis- 
sion was to ensure a steady “flow” of antiquities to the Hermitage at St Peters- 
burg. Naturally, many of the antiquities that today make up the largest body of 
the State Hermitage collection were those excavated by members of the Com- 
mission. Soon after its establishment, the Commission also issued an appeal call- 
ing for antiquities to be sent to its offices. In order to attract potential benefac- 
tors, financial rewards were offered to donors. Whereas rare and valuable 
artifacts were transferred to the Hermitage or other institutions selected by the 
tsar, those that were considered to be of no interest to any scholarly institution 
were returned to their owners or finders. By decree of the tsar in 1889, the Com- 
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mission obtained the exclusive right to conduct archaeological excavations, It also 
had the ability to grant permission to other individuals or groups to conduct 
excavations, which it did by issuing licenses called “open lists” (otkrytii list) for 
which, in return, a report had to be sent to the Commission. This system of 
granting permissions for excavations is still in effect today (Imperatorskaia 
Arkheologicheskaia Kommissia 2009), 

The decree of 1889 made the Commission the central archaeological insti- 
tution in Russia since it thereafter had authority for all archaeological work con- 
ducted in the Russian Empire. The rationale behind the 1889 decree was to stop 
all uncontrolled excavations. In practice, however, archaeological sites and find- 
ings were protected only when it was convenient for the Commission or when 
the Commission found the antiquities in question to be of considerable value 
(Szczerba 2010). In order to conduct archaeological research in regions as dis- 
tant from St Petersburg as Siberia, the Commission contacted local teachers, 
officers, and other learned people and offered them financial aid in exchange for 
excavations (Dluzhnevskaia and Lazarevskaia 2009). A good example of such 
activity is V. Radloff, who lived in the Altai and whom the Commission offered 
financial aid for conducting excavations and sending reports to St Petersburg. 


IMPERIAL ENDEAVOR: PYOTR KUZMINICH KOZLOV’S EXPEDITIONS 


As a military officer, Pyotr Kuzminich Kozlov (1863-1935) accompanied his 
mentor Nikolay Przhevalsky on his expeditions to Asia and continued his work 
after Przhevalsky’s death, Overall, between 1883 and 1926, Kozlov (Fig, 10.1) par- 
ticipated in six and led three expeditions that brought him to western and north- 
ern China and eastern Tibet and Mongolia. In the first decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury, when the rivalry between Britain and Russia reached its peak, Kozlov, leading 
the Russian expedition, rivaled Sven Hedin and Aurel Stein as one of the foremost 
researchers of Xinjiang, For his achievements, he was awarded the Constantine 
medal, the highest award of the Imperial Russian Geographical Society in 1902. 
Although he was on good terms with Hedin and other foreign explorers, the 
British government, as represented by George Macartney, monitored Kozlovs 
movements closely across Central Asia. In 1905, he visited the Dalai Lama in 
Ulaanbaatar—named Urga at that time. In 1904, the Dalai Lama had fled from 
Tibet where he normally resided, when troops of the British Empire—as a meas- 
ure in the Great Game to gain control over Tibet—moved toward Lhasa. Since 
Russia, the other opponent in the Great Game, was unable to protect Tibet due to 
a war it was fighting against Japan, Kozlov tried to persuade the Dalai Lama to 
move to Russia where he could more easily be protected. In 1906, Kozlov was 
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Ficure 10.1. Pyotr 
Kuzminich Kozlov. 
Reproduced with 
permission from 
Polos'mak et al. 
(2011: 25, fig. 1.18). 





“assigned on detached service at the Chief Directorate of the General Staff and 
put at the disposal of the Chief of the General Staff Lieutenant General F, F, Pal- 
itsyn” (Andreev and Yusupova 2015: 137). During his expedition of 1907-1909, 
Kozlov explored the Gobi Desert and discovered the ruins of Khara-Khoto, a 
Tangut city destroyed by the Ming Chinese in 1372. It took him several years to 
excavate the site and thereafter he brought no less than two thousand books in 
the Tangut language to St Petersburg. In 1911, Kozlov received the Founder's 
medal of the Royal Geographical Society of England. 

It has been argued that Kozlov was politically aware but not a proponent of 
“conquistador imperialism” (Andreev and Yusupova 2015: 137; Schimmelpen- 
ninck van der Oye 2001: 41). He managed to survive the restructuring of the coun- 
try during the October Revolution of 1917 and the civil strife that transpired 
between 1918 and 1922. He was able to seek the influential patronage of the Bol- 
shevik elite as well as the Academy of Sciences (Andreev and Yusupova 2015: 
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144-45). In 1920, Kozlov went to Siberia to inspect the local branches of the Geo- 
graphical Society. His last expedition, the Mongol-Tibetan expedition, between 
1923 and 1926, was aimed at returning to Khara Khoto, where he hoped to exca- 
vate again, and reaching Lhasa in Tibet. However, because of intrigue against 
Kozlov by the Secret Service, his expedition was halted in Urga (i.e., Ulaanbaatar) 
(Fig. 10.2) and forced to remain in Mongolia (Polos'mak et al. 2011: 10-51), He 
reduced the number of his staff and excavated with his team in Noyon Uul (Noin- 
Ula), Mongolia, where he investigated richly furnished princely tombs of the 
Xiongnu (Polos‘mak et al. 2011: 10-51). Soon after returning to St Petersburg 
(Petrograd) with some remarkable samples of 2000-year-old Bactrian textiles, 
Kozlov retired from scientific work and settled in a village near Novgorod. 


"(Verkaneudinsk)’ 


Russian: Federation 


is ee ts > 7: Kyakhita (Troitskosavsk) 


uy 





FiGureE 10.2. Map of Buryatiia and northern Mongolia with modern 
towns and excavation sites mentioned in the text. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN THE SHADOW ZONE: BURYATIIA 
AND IULIAN TAL KO-GRYNTSEVICH (‘TALKO-HRYNCEWICZ) 


In Buryatiia, the start of archaeological research differed significantly from the 
work of Kozlov in Inner Asia and is closely linked with the name of Iulian Tal’ko- 
Gryntsevich (Fig. 10.3). Buryatiia, today an autonomous republic in the Russian 
Federation, is located just south of Lake Baikal (Fig. 10.2). Kyakhta, the border 
city between the Russian Empire and the Chinese Qing Empire, was a flourish- 
ing trading post in the early nineteenth century. Its decline began as a consequence 
of the development of alternative trade routes in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. Kyakhta also served as a transit station for several Russian 
expeditions into Asia (Istoriia Buriatii 2011: 19; Tal’ko-Gryntsevich 2000: 64). 
The Buryats held a special place within the Russian Empire. Of all of the Indige- 
nous people in the region, they were one of the two Mongol nations in the Empire 
that—in the Russian view—represented a higher stage of human development in 
comparison with other “primitive” shamanistic people of Siberia. The Buryats had 
a differentiated societal structure with a highly visible, and, in the eyes of the 
Russian Empire, “useful” aristocracy (Osterhammel 2009: 530). Despite the 
intrusiveness of the colonial administration and missionary activities in the 
region, the Buryats managed to earn respect and freedom of action that, for exam- 
ple, no Indigenous groups were able to retain in North America or Australia (see 
Colwell and McGrath, this volume), The Buryats even managed to generate 
something like a modern educated elite who articulated their interests publicly 
(Osterhammel 2009: 530). Despite these circumstances, archaeological research 
only began when the Polish medical doctor Iulian Dominikovich Talko-Gryntse- 
vich decided to live in Kyakhta. 

Tal’ko-Gryntsevich was born in Warsaw in 1850 and studied medicine in St 
Petersburg from 1870. After moving to Kiev, he took the medical exam in 1876. 
Although he started to work as a medical doctor in Kiev, he subsequently worked 
in hospitals in Paris and Vienna. When he returned to Kiev, his special interest 
became the study of diverse populations based on their physical appearance. He 
took tours in the local countryside and often visited the site of the Ryzhanov kur- 
gans (burial mounds) in the vicinity. He also studied anthropological collections 
of excavations (Eilbart 2003: 65). His interest in the kurgans was to conduct 
research the ancient population and to see whether one could determine the ages 
and sex of the deceased, along with other important elements of their identity. A 
key tool for his research was the measurement of bones found in the mounds. 
Since burial mounds were located on private property owned by one of his 
cousins, Tal’ko-Gryntsevich was able to excavate one kurgan in 1884, His main 
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Ficure 10.3. Iulian 
Tal’ko-Gryntsevich. 
Photo: Janmad/ 
Wikimedia Commons. 





interest was in studying the skeleton of a young woman he found buried there. 
Pursuant to his interest in this topic, he then collected all available information 
on bone remains from Ukraine and turned to the study of living populations of 
Ukrainians, Poles, the Baltic people, and Jews. For his studies, he travelled 
through thirty cities and assessed the features of about six thousand people. He 
summarized his research in a book published in 1893 devoted to anthropologi- 
cal comparisons of nations entitled Folk Medicine of Southern Russia (Talko- 
Hryncewicz 1893). In addition to this volume, he published numerous works 
and became a well-known anthropological and archaeological scholar. 

Between 1892 and 1908, Tal’ko-Gryntsevich lived in Kyakhta/Troit- 
skosavsk, the Russian border town in Buryatiia. In his own words, his main goal 
in living in Buryatiia was to study the people in the east, now that he had com- 
pleted his studies of populations in the west (Eilbart 2003: 72). Two years after 
Tal’ko-Gryntsevichs arrival in Kyakhta, the Troitskosavsk-Kiakhtinskii branch 
of the Russian Geographical Society was founded in June 1894 and he became 
its head. The local heritage museum, which had been founded in Kyakhta in 
1890 by rich merchants, was likewise incorporated into the society, and Tal’ko- 
Gryntsevich became its administrator. Tal’ko-Gryntsevich suggested that he 
conduct archaeological excavations to further his anthropological study of 
ancient bones. His goal was to compose a monograph on the people of Central 
Asia. Looking back at his time in Transbaikalia he wrote: 
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[T]he goal of anthropology is to study all aspects of the life of people includ- 
ing their physical appearance, their expression of the spiritual sphere, and phys- 
iological processes.... I was so lucky to come to Troitskosavsk, which was 
important for anthropology since different people (in the sense of populations) 
lived there: the local Siberian people, the immigrated Russians, but also Polish, 
Germans, and the local Asiatic people, like the Buryats, Mongols and the Chi- 
nese (Eilbart 2003: 61). 


In 1896, Tal’ko-Gryntsevich began his excavations in the cemetery of 
Sudzha, twenty kilometers northeast of Kyakhta, which he learned about from 
local Buryats, Out of the 212 graves he found at the site, he excavated 33 (Eilbart 
2003: 75). For each grave he studied, he made a sketch, gave a short description 
of the grave structure, noted the placement of each object, and measured the 
bones (Tal’ko-Gryntsevich 1999: 16-62). His analysis presented a comprehen- 
sive evaluation of the skeletal material found, the subject of which made up the 
largest part of his report. In his conclusions, he compared his finds, the grave 
form, and the grave objects, with all materials that were known to this date from 
other places in Siberia, namely from the Minusinsk Basin and the Altai. It rap- 
idly became apparent to Tal’ko-Gryntsevich that the graves and their inventory 
from the cemetery he excavated did not compare to finds made elsewhere. More- 
over, the characteristics of the skeletons indicated an ancient and mixed race, a 
type that he believed was different from the Mongols. He observed that the dead 
of Sudzha were strong and tall people, and the skulls of the men were somewhat 
more elongated while the skulls of the women were shorter (Tal’ko-Gryntsevich 
1999: 32). He suggested that this racial mix was caused by a migration of people 
from Central Asia. In this sense, Tal’ko-Gryntsevich’s focus reflected widespread 
interest in the category of race among intellectuals around 1900 (Osterhammel 
2009: 1217). 

After he excavated graves of another similar cemetery with which he could 
compare Sudzha, Tal’ko-Gryntsevich published his first comprehensive analysis 
in 1905. He interpreted the oldest remains of this cemetery at Dyrestui—those 
in coffins—as relics of a “Khun-Khu” state mentioned in Chinese sources 
(Tal’ko-Gryntsevich 1905; 46). His source for the term is unknown as are the 
Chinese sources to which he referred, because the term “Khun-Khu’” does not 
relate to any known ethnonym from Chinese texts. While these points remain 
unclear, Tal’ko-Gryntsevich was the first to raise the question of the internal 
chronological differentiation of these grave types and their “ethnic” interpreta- 
tion. He specifically mentioned in this context the “Hunnic state” (Tal’ko-Grynt- 
sevich 1905: 46; Tal’ko-Gryntsevich 1928: 9).3 However, because the Chinese 
wuzhu coins found in the graves were minted until the sixth century, Tal’ko- 
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Gryntsevich attributed the burials to a similarly late period. Despite the fact that 
today the Xiongnu are dated earlier than Tal’ko-Gryntsevich’s estimate, his cul- 
tural attribution was fairly accurate. Although he published the results of his 
work in the journal of the Troitskosavsk section of the Geographical Society that 
was printed in St Petersburg, it appears that not much attention was paid to his 
research on Buryatiia at this time. 

Let us turn briefly to the financing of Tal’ko-Gryntsevich’s archaeological 
expeditions. As head of the Troitskosavsk-Kyakhta filial department of the 
Imperial Geographical Society, he received financial support for his excavations. 
In order to undertake his research, he needed to obtain a permit, as is still cur- 
rent practice, issued by the Imperial Archaeological Commission. In 1900 and 
1902, the local branch of the Imperial Geographical Society asked for excavation 
permits that were granted and the work was performed by Tal’ko-Gryntsevich 
(Dluzhnevskaia and Lazarevskaia 2009: 626-27). The excavations were con- 
ducted with the help of local members of the Geographical Society and local 
workers. No military officers were involved in any of these undertakings. In 
1908, Tal’ko-Gryntsevich received an offer to become head of the anthropologi- 
cal department of the Jagellonian University in Krakéw and left Buryatiia to live 
in Krakéw, Poland, where he died in 1936 (Eilbart 2003: 139). 

For his work, Tal’ko-Gryntsevich was awarded medals by several societies. 
The most distinguished of these included the gold medal of the Imperial Geo- 
graphic Society in 1905. However, his findings did not resonate in the centers of 
knowledge and research of St Petersburg. Only after 1923 did interest grow in 
the work of Tal’ko-Gryntsevich, since his publications offered comparative mate- 
rials for studying the aristocratic Noyon Uul burials that had been excavated by 
the above-mentioned Mongolian-Tibetan expedition under Kozlov. 


LEGACY OF THE KOZLOV AND TALKO GRYNTSEVICH EXPEDITIONS 


Immediately after the discovery of the Noyon Uul aristocratic burials in the early 
1920s, Gregorii Borovka (Fig. 10.4), one of the expedition members, attempted 
the first cultural-historical evaluation of the materials. He related them to 
Scytho-Siberian art and saw them as a local variant (Borovka 1925, 1926). 
Without employing relevant written records, he connected the materials found 
at the site to Siberia, China, Central Asia, the Near East, and the Greek colonies 
in the Black Sea. His colleague, Sergei Teploukhov, another member of the 
Kozlov expedition, not only connected Noyon-Uul to the materials unearthed by 
Tal’ko-Gryntsevich but also analyzed the imported materials from China. 
Teploukhov concluded that these finds belonged to the Han dynasty. He thus 
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FiGurE 10.4. In Urga 1924. Members of the Mongol-Tibetan expedition led by Pyotr 
Kozlov. From left to right: Seated—Ts. Zh. Zhamtsarano, P. K. Kozlov, S. A. 
Teploukhov. Standing—S. A. Kondratev, G. I. Borovka. Reproduced with permission 
from Polos'mak et al. (2011: 34, fig. 1.25). 


indirectly corrected Tal’ko-Gryntsevich’s chronology without directly mention- 
ing this (Teploukhov 1925: 21-22). He continued his argumentation by point- 
ing out that numerous foreign imports from China, but also from Central Asia, 
suggested a very powerful group of people, perhaps even the “Huns.”4 It was 
known that their political and religious leader—Chanyu—received numerous 
presents from the Chinese emperor (Teploukhov 1925: 22). 

Four years later, in 1929, research in Buryatiia was continued by Georgii 
Sosnovskii. He was a young specialist of Siberian archaeology and a graduate 
student in Moscow who moved to St Petersburg in 1927, when he became sen- 
ior researcher in the GAIMK (Gosudarsvennaia Akademiia Istorii Material’noi 
Kul'tury). At the initiative of the Buryat-Mongol research committee, the 
GAIMK and the Academy of Sciences organized an archaeological expedition to 
Buryatiia in 1929 with Sosnovskii at its head (Sosnovskii 1936). In 1935, he 
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explicitly corrected the dating of the simpler graves excavated by Tal’ko-Gryntse- 
vich and dated them to the same period as the graves of Noyon Uul around the 
start of the common era. He also connected them to the Xiongnu of the recorded 
historical sources (Sosnovskii 1935: 172-73). 

In recent collections on the history of research on the Xiongnu (Polos‘mak 
et al. 2011), the achievement of Kozlov and his expedition is mentioned and hon- 
ored, Undoubtedly without him, the expedition would not have taken place. 
However, they give little attention to the fact that the actual research, analyses, 
and the publication of the cutting-edge research was done by Tal’ko-Gryntse- 
vich, Borovka, Teploukhov, and Sosnovskii, names that are usually considered of 
secondary significance. This legacy is no doubt due in part to the events that suc- 
ceeded the archaeological expeditions in question, While Tal’ko-Gryntsevich 
was not affected by the political purges of the Stalin era during the 1930s and 
1940s, since he had returned to Poland long before, and Kozlov died in 1935, the 
other leading archaeologists, including Borovka, Teploukhov, and Sosnovskii did 
not survive this period. They suffered the fate of many archaeologists who were 
targeted during the Stalin era. 

Overall, we must conclude that the history of archaeological research in 
Buryatiia and its protagonists cannot be tied to imperial politics in a direct way. 
If there was any connection at all, one may observe that the start of archaeologi- 
cal research in Siberia was tied indirectly to politics since intelligentsia prisoners 
were sent to Siberia. Moreover, in the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies, archaeological research in Buryatiia prospered because of Tal’ko-Gryntse- 
vich’s professional and personal interest as an anthropologist and doctor. In con- 
trast, although Kozlov was one of the military Orientalists, his last expedition to 
Mongolia almost failed because of the complete political change over the course 
of the 1917 October Revolution, when his early association with the General 
Staff and the state in general were seen as suspicious. Moreover, the fruits of his 
research in these archaeological expeditions were made clear only by the com- 
bined efforts of a number of young outstanding researchers working on related 
topics. Although connected with the political centers of research, their archaeo- 
logical discoveries were not used as arguments to justify political actions. On the 
contrary, they were among the victims of the purge that killed most archaeolo- 
gists among the intelligentsia in the 1930s and 1940s, a loss that is still felt today 
in Russian archaeological research. The history of Russian archaeology has been 
shaped by numerous underlying currents that make it impossible to reduce its 
complexity to a single concept such as Orientalism or to tie it into a simple 
scheme of contemporary political interests. 
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NOTES 


1 The Decembrists are named after an incident that took place in 1825, when Russian 
army officers refused to take an oath to the new tsar, Nikolai I, and protested against the auto- 
cratic regime, serfdom, police arbitrariness, and censorship. Because the revolt took place in 
December, it was called the Decembrist revolt. 

2 First named Rossiiskaia Akademia Material’noi Kul’tury (RAIMK), it was re-named 
Gosudarstvennaia Akdemia Material’noi Kul’tury (GAIMK) in 1926. 

3 Since the first translation of Chinese sources into French in the late eighteenth century, 
there has been a long debate over a possible relation between the Xiongnu (third century 
BCE-second century CE) known from Chinese texts and the European Huns (late fourth to 
mid-fifth century CE). While today the terms are no longer confused, in older Russian liter- 
ature often the term “gunny,’ that is, Huns, has been employed. From the context, however, it 
is clear that Tal’ko-Gryntsevich referred here to the Xiongnu mentioned in the Chinese texts. 

4 Teploukhov employs the term “ryHHbI” (gunny = Huns), but the context makes clear 
that he is talking about the Xiongnu of the Chinese written sources. 
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CHAPTER 11 


Imperial Archaeology or 
Archaeology of Exoticism? 
Victor Segalen’s Expeditions in 
Early Twentieth-Century China 


Jian Xu 


n the history of Chinese archaeology, the image of Victor Segalen (1878- 
1919), probably the most experienced but nonetheless an unconventional 
French investigator, is still fragmentary and ambiguous. Thanks to the rapid 
translation and publication of the field report of Segalen's second archaeological 
mission in China in 1914 by historian Feng Chengjun U§7K#J (1885-1946), 
Segalen was sporadically mentioned by Chinese scholars in reviews of early archae- 
ological surveys and research in western China (Feng 1930). However, while his 
contribution to the literary movement associated with exoticism is still widely rec- 
ognized in Europe and North America (Segalen 2002), his activities, discoveries, 
and, more importantly, intellectual legacy in archaeology have largely been neg- 
lected in both China and his homeland. 
Born in Brest, Brittany, and serving as an interpreter in the French navy, Vic- 
tor Segalen undertook three major expeditions in China from 1909 to 1917, a 
level of contact that few, if any, other French Sinologists or explorers of his day— 
or in following decades—could rival. Moreover, he spent most of his last decade 
in China and was actively involved in the political and social life of the early years 
of the Republic. By the same token, his life was more multi-faceted than has been 
conveyed by his brief appearance in the history of Chinese archaeology. A pas- 
sionate explorer, self-cultivated archaeologist, and sensitive artist, in addition to 
being a leading poet and an advocate of exoticism in turn-of-the-twentieth-cen- 
tury France, Segalen deserves a more systematic and synthetic reevaluation than 
he has received to date. His contributions to Chinese archaeology should be seen 
from a broader and more nuanced perspective than has been the case thus far. 
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It is regrettable that Segalen’s reputation, like those of other French Sinolo- 
gists involved in archaeological missions of the early twentieth century, has been 
so heavily and uncritically stigmatized in China. In a 1960s reprint of a collec- 
tion on the historical geography of northwestern China and the South China 
Sea by French Sinologists, the anonymous editor, while admitting their undeni- 
able contributions, denounced the authors and their works as the product of 
“imperialist” scholarship (Zhonghua 1962: 1), Although the challenging ideolog- 
ical circumstances that prevailed in China a half-century ago help to explain this 
outlook, this point of view remains prevalent today. Many Sinologists of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries have been accused of “imperialist” schol- 
arship or of being agents of imperialism. While some scholars maintained close 
connections with imperial powers, and frequently served imperial objectives, this 
general accusation purports that all of their scholarly activities were politically 
oriented. This seems not to have been the case. Nor were they all unanimous in 
their opinions of imperial intervention. In the case of Segalen, he was charged 
with being a spiteful treasure hunter even in his lifetime: during the second expe- 
dition, he was attacked by local gentry and peasants in Sichuan. In a recent edi- 
tion of a local gazette, Segalen is still depicted as an infamous thief and smuggler, 
based on widespread but unconfirmed rumors (Guangyuan 1994: 793). How- 
ever, the meaning of this charge of “imperialist” scholarship is vague and question- 
able, and it demands more thorough examination from a diversity of perspectives. 
Segalen and his archaeological expeditions therefore offer a case study that helps 
us to understand the complexity of imperial archaeology in early twentieth- 
century China. 

Significant murkiness exists as to the nature of imperial archaeology in 
China (however, see Lai, this volume, and von Falkenhausen [on German art his- 
torians], this volume), and a more subtle reassessment of the archaeological activ- 
ities of Segalen is long overdue. Various combinations of personal motivation, 
academic and cultural background, social milieu, and relations with Chinese vil- 
lagers might cause an identical or similar action to be perceived in remarkably 
different ways, depending upon the circumstances. An analysis written from a 
historical and cultural perspective—that is, one that provides a fuller context for 
Segalen—offers the possibility of greater insight into his activities and contribu- 
tions, showing where their intended objective(s) differed from such blunt allega- 
tions of “imperialist” archaeology. To this end, it is necessary to reconstruct 
Segalen’s various connections, both practical and intellectual. Such an undertak- 
ing must consider Segalen’s archaeological contributions in a matrix comprising 
his major expeditions as well as the archaeological activities of other French 
scholars in this period and since. An analysis of the provenance of his concepts 
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and practice must link Segalen with other major French scholars and writers 
who influenced him, especially the poet and dramatist Paul Claudel (1868- 
1955) and the Sinologist Edouard Chavannes (1865-1918). Finally, Segalen’s 
archaeological undertakings must be understood in connection with his literary 
output, since this juxtaposition yields a deeper understanding of the motivations 
for and preferences expressed in his expeditions. 

The Segalen case demonstrates that the term “imperialist” archaeology (or 
more accurately, “imperial” archaeology in the case of China), like its counterpart 
“nationalist” archaeology, is affected greatly by the context in which it occurs. In 
particular, this discussion focuses on the contrast between Segalen’s portrayal of 
his own activities and their reception among local communities. Only by this 
means is it possible to expose the unsubstantiated foundation for the harshest 
accusations of Segalen’s practice of “imperialist” archaeology. I argue here that it 
is more appropriate to label his archaeology “exoticist,’ a term derived from 
Segalen’s favorite literary theme and most significant contribution to literature. 
In French literature, “exoticism’ refers to a movement in the late nineteenth and 
the early twentieth centuries that took on foreign or “exotic” subjects from Africa, 
Asia, and Oceania in particular, as the backdrop or theme. Occupying a leading 
role in the late exoticist literature, Segalen differed from the first generation of its 
practitioners, who were driven by the passion for curiosities and expressed it in 
an exaggerated and discriminatory manner. By contrast, Segalen treated exotic 
writing as a spiritual voyage by which he might search for “le divers.’ With this 
approach, he conveyed respect and appreciation for civilizations other than those 
in the West (Segalen 2002: 18-25). Segalen's archaeology in China reflects the 
approach of his literary undertakings more than an “imperialist” agenda. 


SEGALEN’S EXCAVATION OF THE BAO SANNIANG TOMB: 
CONFLICT BETWEEN THE EXOTIC AND THE INDIGENOUS 


The small town Zhaohua HA{E in northern Sichuan unexpectedly turned out to 
be a kind of Chinese Waterloo for Victor Segalen. During his second cross-coun- 
try expedition in 1914, Segalen conducted a minor excavation in Zhaohua that 
triggered social unrest. The excavation itself lasted only two days, from April 2 to 
3, soon after his expedition team had traveled from Guangyuan fRIC to Zhao- 
hua. As an amateur archaeologist, Segalen kept very limited records, which are 
inadequate for a modern reconstruction of the full excavation process. However, 
according to his brief description, the tomb, constructed of bricks, was rectan- 
gular in plan and covered by an arched ceiling, It measured 5.4 meters long and 
1,9 meters wide. The fact that the excavators entered the chamber through the 
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collapsed northern wall indicates that it had been at least partly disturbed for 
unknown reasons prior to Segalen’s arrival (Feng 1930: 15-16). This tomb had 
been recorded prior to this date in the Sichuan Tongzhi (General Gazetteer of 


Sichuan Province): 


[T]he tomb, situated south of the Quhui Dam and on the west bank of Bai 
River, is huge. A long time ago, the entrance, similar to a city gate, was exposed 
when the tomb collapsed. It is so tortuous and dark inside that nobody dares to 
enter. Now it is sealed again (Chengdu 1733: 45.6a). 


It is thus reasonable to assume that the tomb had been visited, and probably 
looted as well, long before Segalen’s survey. 

Within the tomb, the expedition team observed that the floor was covered 
by layers of sludge, leaving nothing appreciable on the surface. After cleaning the 
surface, excavators still failed to discover any artifacts other than a small fragment 
of a human skull. However, Segalen seemed not to have been frustrated by the 
empty chamber. Instead, he was fascinated to find surviving tomb bricks with 
bas-reliefs and line drawings with recognizable images and decorative motifs, 
including coinage, horses, a chariot, and an animal with four legs. In a prelimi- 
nary report, Segalen observed that whereas sculptures and carved images above 
the ground were already well known to scholars, he wondered what those inside 
tombs looked like. This tomb offered precisely the kind of detail that Segalen 
sought for his study (Feng 1930: 15; Segalen, Voisins, and Lartigue 1915: 40). 

This minor, two-day excavation, which would have been seen as nearly fruit- 
less if ranked on the basis of the quantity of artifacts found, nonetheless got 
Segalen into great trouble. It seems that he did not recognize the difficulty until 
the last minute. While he was at least vaguely aware that the tomb was attributed 
to Madame Bao Sanniang ff] = 4K, a legendary female general of the Shu kingdom 
(221-263 CE) in the Three Kingdoms period (221-280 CE), he was clearly obliv- 
ious of, or underestimated, what Bao Sanniang meant to the local community in 
Zhaohua. On the second day of Segalen’s excavation, the expedition team was 
suddenly surrounded by furious members of the local gentry and peasants, who 
accused Segalen of treasure hunting. They demanded that Segalen’s team surren- 
der all looted treasure and then leave immediately. The frightened excavators 
claimed that they did not find any “treasure” in the common sense of the word, 
but the angry villagers were not convinced, The team had to wait on site until 
guards from Zhaohua County rescued them from the crowd. The excavation of 
Bao Sanniang’s tomb thus ended in disgrace (Fig. 11.1). The tale of Victor 
Segalen’s disreputable treasure-hunting and theft is still widely believed in Zhao- 
hua (Guangyuan 1994; 793), Local people are convinced that the tomb, full of 
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FiGurE 11,1, Segalen’s team and locals in front of the tomb attributed to Bao Sanniang, 
Photo courtesy of Musée Guimet, Paris, Dist. RMN-Grand Palais/Image Musée Guimet/ 


Imaginechina. 


treasure, had been left untouched until being looted by Segalen. The looted 
treasures are said to have been exhibited thereafter at the Musée Guimet and 
later stored securely somewhere else in Paris. Presently, the tomb is included 
among historical locations used for patriotic education; an imaginative sandstone 
statue of a female warrior is installed in a nearby park. The legend of Bao Sanni- 
ang has thus had a twofold impact: on the one hand, it has supported patriotic 
causes that make use of her alleged fight to the death against the invasion of the 
Wei kingdom (220-266 CE), and on the other, it has inspired condemnation of 
Segalen’s alleged “imperialist” crime of stealing Zhaohua's treasures and histori- 
cal heritage. 

In his preliminary report, Segalen lamented that it was both difficult and haz- 
ardous to excavate in China (Feng 1930; 35). Although excavations by foreigners 
had been conducted before the era of professionalized archaeology and the pas- 
sage of national laws to protect antiquities, such projects were prone to being 
seen as suspect, as they were thought to violate important cultural properties. 
Local residents resented and objected to such interventions for various reasons, 
from practical to ideological. In particular, digging an ancient tomb was seen as 
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offensive to a civilization with a strong tradition of ancestral worship and, for this 
reason, could provoke local anger and potentially a violent reaction. These com- 
plaints stemmed from ethical and political issues rather than from concerns relat- 
ed to scientific aspects of archaeological practice. With notable exceptions—such 
as J. G, Andersson (1874-1960), who, on behalf of the National Geographic Sur- 
vey of China, excavated in Mianchi FE , Henan, and Shaguotun Vpn 
Liaoning, or Aurel Stein (1862-1943) and Sven Hedin (1865-1952), who 
worked in the northwestern frontier of China—foreign archaeologists in the first 
half of the twentieth century largely avoided excavating in China (Jacobs 2014; see 
also Lai, this volume). As a foreign archaeologist who was neither affiliated with a 
Chinese organization nor in possession of a permit or endorsement from the gov- 
ernment, Segalen was unusual, As the episode of Zhaohua demonstrates, unsanc- 
tioned tomb excavations could be risky, carrying a potential for conflict. However, 
what was at stake here was local resentment of an intrusion at a site the villagers 
understood as having cultural as well as economic value, rather than a challenge to 
Segalen’s archaeological method or lack of official sanction. 

It is important to recognize that the overarching goals of the expedition pre- 
determined the general characteristics of Segalen’s archaeological activities, 
including his excavation in Zhaohua. It was Segalen’s most thoroughly prepared 
and fruitful journey in China. The expedition team consisted of two central 
investigators besides Segalen: the novelist Augusto Gilbert de Voisins (1877— 
1936) and the naval officer Jean Lartigue (1886-1940). The presence of the for- 
mer was predicated on his lifelong friendship with Segalen, while the latter par- 
ticipated with the parallel objective of a scientific or military survey on behalf of 
metropolitan France. However, Segalen and his archaeological objectives domi- 
nated the entire expedition. Its itinerary was designed in accordance with 
Segalen’s preference for certain subjects and specific ways of undertaking archae- 
ological research. 

The Segalen-Voisins-Lartigue team departed from Peking on February 1, 
1914, and reached Zhengzhou by train. In Zhengzhou, the team recruited a car- 
avan consisting of seventeen Chinese nationals, including coolies and Jean Lar- 
tigue’s Chinese tutor, before heading westward. In late February the team arrived 
in Xi’anfu F4ZZ}fF, the ancient capital of the Western Han dynasty (202 BCE-8 
CE) and the Tang dynasty (618-907 CE). Spending more than two weeks in 
Xianfu to visit Han imperial and elite tombs and sculptures and steles in the sur- 
rounding region, the team then split up and traveled to Baojixian Py RE along 
two separate routes: Segalen in the south and Lartigue and Voisins in the north. 
After another brief period of traveling together, the team divided again on its way 
southward: Segalen and Voisins took an easterly route and Lartigue traveled to 
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the west. They reunited in Baoningfu REET on April 6 and arrived in Chengdu 
BAB on May 2. During the following month, as they had done at Xi/anfu, the 
team surveyed historical interests in the surrounding region as far as Mianzhou 
ZEN and Zitong REV. In early June, the team traveled along the Min River, 
passing Pengshanxian 5 LL}, Jiading $47E, and Qianwei #4. Embarking on 
Jiading on June 18, the team continued to travel westward. Taking the route 
toward Yazhou HEM, they arrived in Lijiangfu REVLIY on August 11. With 
news of the outbreak of World War I, the team abandoned the unfinished expe- 
dition and headed for Saigon, taking the route via Yunnanfu 32 —4, Amizhou bi] 
ZR, and Haiphong, where they boarded a ship to return to France (Musée 
Guimet 2004: 199-211). 

Similar to other expeditions conducted by foreigners in early twentieth-cen- 
tury China, Segalen’s expedition entailed long-distance and speedy travel on 
horseback, moving at an average speed of roughly forty-three kilometers per day. 
The team typically made brief on-site surveys whenever they stopped. When 
they sojourned in a city center for more than two weeks, they conducted exten- 
sive surveys in an array of locations within the range of one day's travel from the 
center. Surveys normally involved taking notes, measuring dimensions of sites, 
and photographing or making rubbings of monuments and objects. By contrast, 
the team seldom arranged excavations, which, when they were conducted, were 
completed in just a few days. For instance, it was during the stop just prior to 
Guangyuan that Segalen and Voisins rapidly excavated the tomb of Bai Shilang 
(Musée Guimet 2004: 204). 

Among Segalen’s three major expeditions in China, the second was unusual 
in several ways. Due to generous support from the French Ministry of Public 
Instruction and the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, in addition to 
assistance from the French Embassy in China, Segalen was able to design an 
itinerary that covered as many sites of archaeological and scientific interest as 
possible (Segalen, Voisins and Lartigue 1915). In both subject and method, this 
expedition was a continuation of two previous surveys undertaken by other 
French scholars: Edouard Chavannes’ survey of the archaeology and history of 
northern China, and Captain Louis Audemard and Jacques Bacot’s survey of 
the topography and hydrology of the Yangtze River. Whereas Segalen and 
Voisins followed Chavannes'’ interest in archaeology, Lartigue resumed Aude- 
mard and Bacot’s unfinished topographic project on the Upper Yangtze River. 
With the exception of offering financial support, however, neither the Ministry 
of Public Instruction nor the Académie was directly involved in the actual 
undertaking. Nonetheless, following in the tradition of the French military-sci- 
entific expeditions to Egypt, the Peloponnese, and Algeria that preceded it (see 
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Effros, this volume), it is likely that French civil and military administrators’ 
backing for Segalen’s second expedition meant that the information collected 
during the voyage was potentially valuable to the French state. 

What did Segalen and his team actually find in Zhaohua? Although the 
archaeological excavation cannot be reproduced, its specific contents and circum- 
stances (which normally were not extensively recorded in early excavations) can be 
reassessed against parallel examples of more recently excavated sites (Xu 2012: 
24-27). Brick tombs were the predominant type of Han tomb in Sichuan, and 
thousands of similar burial sites have been excavated since Segalen’s expeditions. 
Professor Luo Erhu at Sichuan University proposes a complex classification system 
for tombs of this type (Luo 2001). Since most of the buried artifacts were missing 
by the time of Segalen’s excavation in 1914, the tomb of Bao Sanniang can be 
reevaluated only with respect to its structural features, Size is a key criterion in 
Luo’ classification system. Measured by its length and width, the tomb of Bao San- 
niang was of medium size, a category that ranges from 5.5 to 8.5 meters in length. 
However, the tomb attributed to Bao Sanniang lacks many of the features typical 
of this category that might suggest the social status and wealth of the deceased, 
such as a division between the front and rear chamber of the tomb, and niches for 
displaying buried artifacts. Furthermore, brick tombs, some of which date as late as 
the Three Kingdoms period, mostly come from between the last phase of the 
Western Han dynasty (202 BCE-8 CE) and the end of the Eastern Han dynasty 
(25-220 CE). Compared with other examples of brick tombs studied via scien- 
tific excavation, the tomb attributed to Bao Sanniang is a modest medium-sized 
one and is unlikely to have been filled with treasure. A more serious criticism is that 
the tomb probably predates the lifetime of the attributed occupant. 

Indeed, on the whole, the historical authenticity of Bao Sanniang and her 
husband, Guan Suo El AR, is somewhat suspect. In his own study of the subject, 
Segalen noted that Bao Sanniang was rarely mentioned in historical resources, 
but he did not challenge directly the existence of the female general of the Shu 
kingdom. However, neither Bao Sanniang nor her husband, Guan Suo, the 
alleged second son of the general Guan Yu E22], was recorded in the official his- 
tory of the Three Kingdoms period. Instead, legends of the brave and patriotic 
couple emerged as a very popular theme on the stage of local shamanistic cere- 
monies, which were developed no earlier than the Ming dynasty (1368-1644 
CE) (Chengjiang 1992; Inoue et al. 1989). Some scholars rightly suggest that the 
figure of Guan Suo was created on the basis of a misreading of the name of a 
drama performed in local ceremonies, guansuoxi Bi ZAIEK. The same misreading 
of the vernacular “acting a drama,” huaguansuo AEA, led local authors to fab- 
ricate romantic stories of the hero Guan Suo to satisfy illiterate audiences. Bao 
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Sanniang was therefore presented as a heroine who embodied both personal 
romance and public loyalty. 

It is therefore clear that the characterization of Victor Segalen as a grave rob- 
ber was a product of the fraught circumstances in which he excavated, where for- 
eigners were viewed with significant suspicion. During his short visit to Zhao- 
hua, based on his enduring interest in stone carvings, Segalen excavated a 
medium-sized Han tomb that had been disturbed long before his arrival. More- 
over, although local inhabitants were not aware of this fact, the tomb at Zhaohua 
was likely built before the alleged lifetime of its attributed owner, who in fact was 
a mythical figure created no earlier than the Ming dynasty. With hindsight, we can 
see that Segalen was accused of robbing a treasure that never existed and was thus 
innocent of the alleged crime. However, it is necessary to see the incident at Zhao- 
hua not just as a question of physical treasure but as a site of great symbolic mean- 
ing to the local people. In this sense, Segalen provoked the strong nationalist sen- 
timents of the local community, a development that rendered the question of the 
tomb’s authenticity a secondary issue. Considered from this perspective, the sud- 
den appearance of Segalen’s expeditionary team, its unauthorized excavation of a 
tomb that was highly regarded in local tradition, and the connection of this activ- 
ity with intervention by a foreign government, all contributed to Segalen’s reputa- 


tion in China as an “imperialist” archaeologist. 


SEGALEN’S EXCAVATION OF CLIFF TOMBS: 
THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF “OTHERS” 


When reconsidering Segalen in the context of archaeology at the turn of the twen- 
tieth century, the heyday of colonial and imperial archaeology, it is necessary to 
explore whether his fieldwork and publications in China reveal features that might 
be identified as “imperialist” scholarship. Although innocent of such intentions in 
the case of Bao Sanniang’s tomb excavation (even if his unauthorized excavation 
inflamed local animosity toward foreign intervention at a widely popular ancient 
tomb), Segalen did offer a typical imperial interpretation in another case, one con- 
cerning the origins of cliff tombs in Sichuan, In this case, Segalen proposed a dif- 
fusionist origin, attributing to the Near East the source for both cliff tombs and 
sculptures in China—an interpretation for which, interestingly, he has never been 
criticized. This silence is in large part a consequence of local understanding of these 
remains as non-Chinese, or barbaric. The sharp contrast between Segalen's involve- 
ment in the case of Bao Sanniang's tomb versus that of the cliff tombs draws atten- 
tion to some of the critical considerations necessary for a more accurate definition 
of imperial archaeology in early twentieth-century China. 
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In this case, scarcely a month after the conflict in Zhaohua, Segalen per- 
formed a detailed investigation of some cliff tombs along the Min River from 
Chengdu to Jiading and along the Jialing River in Baoning and Mianzhou #i)N. 
Cliff tombs are a special form of what we presume to be familial group burials in 
the shape of a multi-chambered sandstone“house,’ typically with an entrance that 
opens on a riverside cliff. Dating from the first to fifth centuries, they are widely 
distributed along branches of the Yangtze River, mainly in Sichuan, Chongqing, 
Guizhou, and Yunnan (Luo 1988: 133). As one of the modern pioneer investiga- 
tors of cliff tombs, Segalen proposed the earliest systematic scheme of their distri- 
bution. In contrast to earlier Chinese authors and Western travelers such as 
Alexander Wylie (1815-1887), Segalen did not adopt the local opinion that these 
constructions on cliffs were allegedly the Yao minority’s modest dwellings. (In fact, 
the Yao are now thought not to have been active in the region.) Instead, Segalen 
accurately identified the cliff tombs as burials but remained uncertain as to when 
and for whom they were built. Partly due to the lack of sufficient evidence, Segalen 
proposed that the appearance of cliff tombs in Sichuan as well as the art of stone 
carving in China probably both could be attributed to artistic influences from the 
Near East (Feng 1930: 40-41; Segalen, Voisins, and Lartigue 1915). 

Cliff tombs were one of the major objects of Segalen’s expedition in Sichuan. 
The Segalen-Voisins-Lartigue team divided into two groups in Hanzhong jar 
to enter Sichuan by different routes, and reunited in Baoning in late March. 
Thereafter the team traveled to Pengan BE by boat along the Jialing River. 
After spending several days in Qu’an wee , the team arrived in Chengdu in late 
April. When surveys in Mianzhou and Zitong EVE were done, the team left 
Chengdu and arrived in Jiading along the Min River. The itinerary shows that it 
was probably in Baoning, Mianzhou, Jiangkou, and Jiading that Segalen under- 
took extensive surveys of the cliff tombs in April and May 1914 (Musée Guimet 
2004: 204—207). 

Because cliff tombs are located above ground and may include (and did, in the 
tombs discussed here) some unmovable features such as stone coffins and 
pedestals, Segalen, like many others, investigated them through archaeological 
survey instead of excavation (Feng 1930: 23-24; Luo 1988; Nanjing 1991; 
Segalen, Voisins, and Lartigue 1915; Torrance 1910, 1930; Xu 2012: 339-67). 
Accompanied by local guides, Segalen visited various tombs and recorded the 
major features of each one, especially the stone carvings, but did not excavate. 
Probably driven by his interest in bas-reliefs and sculptures, he chose not to meas- 
ure or draw layout diagrams of any of the structures, but photographed and drew 
details of interior decorations as well as those on the entrance frames (Fig. 11.2). 
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Figure 11.2, Cliff tomb at Jiading, Sichuan. Photo courtesy of Musée Guimet, Paris, 
Dist. RMN-Grand Palais/Image Musée Guimet/Imaginechina. 


Segalen clearly situated himself in the tradition established by those who 
had studied the cliff tombs before him. He claimed thorough knowledge of 
research on cliff tombs conducted by Wylie, Chavannes, Thomas Torrance, and 
Edward Colborne Baber (1843-90). Segalen paid particular attention to the 
last, owing to his groundbreaking work Travels and Researches in Western China 
(1882). In this book, the British diplomat Baber, then serving as the British con- 
sul-general in Chongqing, discussed at length the cliff tombs encountered during 
his round-trip journey between Chongqing and Chengdu in July 1877. His ob- 
servations from the trip, mainly in the section of Min River between Pengshan 
and Jiading, were supplemented by additional cases from the suburbs of 
Chongqing (Baber 1882: 141). Unlike others who had observed these sites from 
a distance and merely jotted down brief notes about them, Baber undertook a 
detailed on-site study by entering the cliff tombs and accurately recording their 
general layout and observable technical details. Despite his incorrect identifica- 
tion of the tombs, Baber’s maps remained reliable for a century, even if modifica- 
tions have been made recently to his original renderings. 
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Following the guidelines provided by Baber, Segalen revisited some cliff 
tombs in the lower branches of the Min River. He even attempted to locate the 
famous tomb of Zhang Bingong §#474, which was recorded in Lishi FEE by 
Hong Kuo #£%& (1117-84), though he failed to find it (Feng 1930: 38-39; 
Hong 1190: vol. 13; Nanjing Museum 1991; 11-14; Chengdu 1733: vol. 60). 
Segalen disagreed with Wylie, Baber, the British explorer and diplomat Alexan- 
der Hosie (1853-1925), and many others, who uncritically accepted that these 
sandstone constructions were attributable to the Yao people. Instead, he followed 
the observations made by Torrance and Chavannes and cautiously concluded 
that they were ancient burials (Feng 1930: 24; Torrance 1910), Recent excava- 
tions have proven that Segalen was correct (Nanjing Museum 1991), However, 
Segalen’s knowledge was not as thorough as he claimed. The eminent Japanese 
ethnographer and archaeologist Torii Ryazé Fak REI (1870-1953) had sur- 
veyed the same cliff tombs during his famous expedition in southwest China in 
1902-1903 and had reached similar conclusions; Torii published his diaries as 
well as research articles in both Japanese and French (1904), publications of 
which Segalen seems to have been unaware. 

Despite conducting fieldwork in much the same way as he had earlier in the 
trip, Segalen received considerably better treatment here than at Zhaohua. Since 
the memory of the conflict was still fresh in his mind, Segalen was alert to pos- 
sible negative reactions by locals to his explorations of the cliff tombs. To his sur- 
prise, Segalen was met with tolerance and even cooperation from residents near 
the tomb: “Local villagers worked for me every day, peacefully. ... [When I asked 
the reason], they answered calmly, ‘These are caves for barbarians!” (Feng 1930: 
35). The local residents in Sichuan identified the cliff tombs as belonging to the 
Yao people, “barbarians” in their eyes. Therefore, unlike the encounter in Zhao- 
hua, Segalen’s archaeological exploration of cliff tombs was not seen by residents 
as invasive or offensive at all. 

Segalen’s two archaeological undertakings, thus placed in context, raise a piv- 
otal question for our understanding of the term “imperialist” archaeology. It is 
clear from Segalen’s two very different experiences that the accusation of imperi- 
alism was made without reference to the specific content of his research or the 
way it was then undertaken. In essence, while the archaeologist's motivations, 
preconceptions, and even biases might have mattered, they were not the decisive 
factors in the way he was perceived. Neither Segalen’s deduction of the western 
origin of cliff tombs, which was clearly a diffusionist interpretation, nor the con- 
duct of his survey in the course of his expedition was regarded as offensive or 
challenged by local residents. What seems to have been the key factor behind the 


locals’ condemnation was what they perceived as the subject of the archaeologi- 
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cal activity in question. For the local community, in other words, the key criteri- 
on in identifying the practice of imperialism was the cultural identity of the sub- 
jects under study. While Bao Sanniang was a cultural icon for local villagers (even 
if her historical authenticity remained unconfirmed), the cliff tombs were 
thought to belong to “others.” The sensitive distinction between “self” and “others” 
played a subtle but critical role in defining what activities were labeled as “impe- 
rialist” archaeology. Indeed, from this perspective, the conduct and thinking of 


the archaeologist played a subordinate role in these considerations. 


FRENCH ARCHAEOLOGICAL MISSIONS: 
EXPEDITIONS AS INTELLECTUAL CONTEXT 


An expedition was not a private venture, nor was it a privilege reserved for 
Segalen. To the contrary, it was a collective undertaking favored by European 
explorers, scholars, and their government sponsors in the early twentieth century. 
Segalen had undertaken three major expeditions in China during the period 
between 1909 and 1917. At the same time, for various reasons, other French 
investigators had traveled along different routes. How do the individual features 
of Segalen’s expeditions compare with those of his contemporaries? Were they 
unique to their leaders, or were they shaped to a larger extent by disciplinary tra- 
ditions and conventions of the period? To answer these questions, we must situ- 
ate not only Segalen’s two minor excavations but also the entire expedition in 
1914 in the general context of all French archaeological missions in China during 
this period. 

In all of his expeditions, Segalen was not a lonely bard, either practically or 
intellectually. In the expedition in 1914, as mentioned above, Segalen was accom- 
panied by Augusto Gilbert de Voisins and Jean Lartigue, who also played a major 
role in other French expeditions in early twentieth-century China. Voisins was the 
de facto sponsor for Segalen’s first trip to China in 1909, when Segalen was 
merely an interning interpreter in the French navy. However, after Segalen’s sud- 
den death in 1919, the team was disbanded. Voisins never participated in another 
expedition, while Lartigue contributed to one subsequent expedition on topogra- 
phy and hydrology of the Yangtze River in 1923 (Musée Guimet 2004: 216-20). 

Segalen’s two other expeditions, both of which were private in nature, were 
not as significant as the second in 1914. Nonetheless, they remain valuable in 
demonstrating the consistent manner, preferences, and objectives that Segalen 
maintained throughout all his expeditions. Segalen’s first expedition in China 
occurred soon after his arrival in Peking in 1909, In the interval before the arrival 
of his family, Segalen traveled to west China with Voisins, who arrived in Peking 
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a few months later. Segalen and Voisins departed Peking in early August, head- 
ing westward along the historical road through Shanxi and Shaanxi. Months 
later, they reached as far as Lanzhou fai and Min county ll where they 
turned southward, traveled along the periphery of the Tibetan Plateau, and finally 
arrived in Chengdu. In order to meet his family traveling from France to Japan 
by sea, Segalen left for Nagasaki after transferring in Shanghai. The entire jour- 
ney lasted nearly six months (Musée Guimet 2004: 188-95). This first expedi- 
tion should hardly be identified as academic, although Segalen and Voisins gave 
priority to visiting ancient tombs and sculptures along the route. The two men 
also made abundant records in the form of notes, drawings, and photographs. It 
is likely that Segalen’s first expedition was a warm-up, or preparation, for his 
major undertaking in 1914. 

In 1917, Segalen undertook his last expedition in China, which was restricted 
in both time and scale because it was affiliated with Segalen’s French military 
mission. After having been stationed briefly with the French navy in Belgium and 
occupying an administrative post at a hospital in his hometown of Brest, Segalen 
returned to China in February 1917 to recruit labor for a munitions factory in 
France. Since recruitment was mainly arranged in Nanjing, Segalen took the 
chance to visit mausolea of the Southern Dynasties (420-589 CE) in Danyang 
F ta, Hanjiang FSYL, and Jiangning 7 in his spare time in March 1917. In 
May, Segalen took another archaeological tour in Shanghai, Hangzhou iy F 
and Wuxi #4, in addition to giving lectures at the Royal Asiatic Society in 
Shanghai (Musée Guimet 2004; 211-15). 

Details from Segalen’s two other expeditions highlight the impact of his 
interests and preferences on shaping the choice of routes and accompanying sur- 
veys and excavations. These included Segalen’s particular enthusiasm for 
medieval Chinese history. Moreover, as an artist, Segalen was interested in sculp- 
ture and bas-relief, initially items displayed above ground and later remains 
buried under the earth. 

In the heyday of French Sinology, Segalen and his expeditions were not 
unique in the sense that contemporary European scholars and explorers did 
emphasize the importance of on-site observations and adopted expedition-style 
surveys in China. The French archaeological missions in China started with 
Chavannes' trip in North China in 1907. Except for the expedition undertaken 
by Henri Maspero (1882-1945) in the Yangtze Delta area in 1914, all the rest 
were carried out by the Voisins-Segalen-Lartigue team. It is evident that adher- 
ence to the model established by Chavannes determined the preference in topics, 
the working approach of the expedition, and the formal government sponsorship 
for all subsequent French archaeological missions in China. 
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Although he visited China as early as 1889 as a diplomatic intern, Chavannes 
was not able to realize his dream of an archaeological voyage in China until 1907, 
supported by the Ministry of Public Instruction, the Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres, and the I’Ecole Francaise d’Extréme Orient. Excluding the time- 
consuming journey between France and China, Chavannes spent less than seven 
months, from April to November, on his favorite themes and at carefully chosen 
sites. Chavannes arrived in Moukden (present-day Shenyang Jt) by the Trans- 
Siberian express. After surveying Qing imperial tombs in Liaoning and Koryo 
remains in Jilin, Chavannes arrived in Peking in mid-May. Over the following 
months, Chavannes, accompanied by V. Alexeieff of St. Petersburg University, vis- 
ited Hebei, Shandong, Henan, Shaanxi, and Shanxi, in that order. Two years later, 
Chavannes started to publish his masterpiece, a multi-volume catalog entitled 
Mission archéologique dans la Chine septentrionale, containing more than ten thou- 
sand photographs and rubbings taken along the trip, which were previously not 
well known in the Western world (Chavannes 1909-15). In the years that fol- 
lowed, Chavannes added two additional volumes to the series: La sculpture 4 
lépoque des Han (1913) and La sculpture bouddhique (1915). His visit to Tai 
Mountain in June 1907 facilitated the research presented in “Le T’ai Chan, Essai 
de monographie d’un culte chinois” (1910). As an early French scholar of Sinol- 
ogy, Chavannes introduced French archaeological conventions to the study of 
China, including surveying and photographing above-ground historical remains 
during the expeditions. 

Following Chavannes, Henri Maspero, son of the famous Egyptian archae- 
ologist Gaston Maspero, who despite his limited interest in Sinological field- 
work, spent the entire summer of 1914, from May to August, surveying Bud- 
dhist remains in China. Maspero restricted himself to the Yangtze Delta region, 
covering cities such as Hangzhou, Shaoxing 448%, Ningbo 224%, and Taizhou 
Ay. Although Maspero expressed many of the same interests in religions of 
ancient China as did Chavannes, he paid more attention to temples and rural 
worship in small villages in Zhejiang. He did not include the mausolea of the 
Southern Dynasties or any material of “artistic” interest in his survey (Musée 
Guimet 2004: 195-98). 

Considered in the framework of French archaeological missions in China in 
the early half of the twentieth century, Segalen's expeditions operated in the same 
manner as those of forerunners and contemporaries. However, Segalen was rev- 
olutionary in that he was probably the only French Sinologist who actually exca- 
vated in China as opposed to simply surveying ancient monuments. Although 
Segalen’s excavation method was crude (due to lack of professional training), his 
approach was distinguishable in many ways from treasure hunting, For instance, 
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he never calculated his findings according to prices on the antiquities market, nor 
are we aware of his involvement in any illegal dealings. More interesting is the 
fact that although he was an amateur in French Sinology, Segalen’s research 
revealed that he was strongly influenced by Chavannes,. His interest in monu- 
ments and inscriptions clearly echoed that of Chavannes, and this interest was 
maintained and developed throughout his career. 


CONSUMMATE EXOTICISM: 
SEGALEN AS ARTIST, ARCHAEOLOGIST, POET, AND MORE 


Because of the divide among academic disciplines, Segalen has been studied by 
experts in the fields of archaeology, ethnography, literature, and cultural criticism. 
Each has looked mainly at one facet of his work. Few of these research projects 
have made reference to conclusions achieved independently in another field. Such 
a situation makes a holistic approach all the more necessary in studying Segalen. 

Strictly speaking, Segalen was a marginal figure in French Sinology. Like 
many other explorers in China and other countries in the early twentieth century, 
Segalen was a self-cultivated archaeologist. Regrettably, his three major expedi- 
tions did not yield any remarkable new finds. Aside from the field report dis- 
cussed here, he did not publish anything in an academic context, not even an arti- 
cle in a scholarly journal. The only loose connection that Segalen maintained with 
the community of French Sinologists was a consequence of his linguistic training. 
At the l’Ecole des langues orientales and the Collége de France, Segalen became 
acquainted with Chavannes, who helped him consolidate financial support from 
the French state for his second expedition. Segalen expressed unfailing admiration 
for Chavannes throughout his life. Both Segalen’s rapid style of fieldwork and his 
interest in monuments and sculptures also seem to suggest the strong influence of 
Chavannes on his archaeological activities. With this exception, however, the work 
of Segalen was generally distant from that of other French Sinologists. 

Relative to his achievements in archaeology and Sinology, Segalen’s contri- 
butions to prose and poetry are far better recognized. In France, Segalen is 
regarded as the representative of exoticism in literature in the early twentieth 
century (Segalen 2002). Exotic emotion was not new in French literature, but 
Segalen considered writers from earlier generations, such as Rudyard Kipling, 
Lafcadio Hearn, and Pierre Loti, as less than full-fledged practitioners of exoti- 
cism as a genre. He remarked: 


(Exoticism) cannot be about such things as the tropics or coconut trees, the 


colonies or Negro souls, nor about camels, ships, great waves, scents, spices, or 
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enchanted islands, It cannot be about misunderstandings and native uprisings, 
nothingness and death, colored tears, oriental thought, and various oddities, 
nor about any of the preposterous things that the word “Exoticism” commonly 


calls to mind (Harootunian 2002: xiii). 


Therewith, Segalen proposed that those who wished to write in an exoticist mode 
“escape from the contemptible and petty present.’ For Segalen, exoticism meant 
“going back” both geographically and temporally (Segalen 2002: 24, 28). There- 
fore, from his perspective, ancient China was the perfect host for his contempla- 
tion of exoticism and thus became his adopted spiritual homeland. 

The hallmark of Segalen’s poetry, a style of composition that imitated stone 
steles in China, clearly resulted from his first expedition in 1909 (Fig. 11.3). Hav- 
ing never composed poetry before, Segalen tried his hand at this new genre soon 
after arriving in Peking, Segalen unambiguously admitted the influence of Chi- 
nese steles, which were widely distributed and distinctive in northern China, on 
his own poetic productions, Standing above the ground or half-buried in earth, 
partly ruined but with the dominant shape still visible, these steles impressed 
Segalen in the same way that European ruins affected romantic authors of the late 
nineteenth century. In correspondence addressed to Henry Manceron and Jules de 
Gaultier, Segalen admitted that he was really interested in the form rather than 
the content of the steles. He stated that “once disbanding its original meanings in 
Chinese culture, (the steles) can be a new genre of literature” (Segalen 2004: 399), 

For Segalen, the steles represented a complicated metaphorical system by 
which to convey the ideas of exoticism. In 1912, Segalen published a collection 
of poems entitled Stéles, which was printed in Peking in a pure “Chinese” way— 
that is, on superior cotton paper, in the traditional Chinese format and binding, 
and with a wooden cover. The silhouette of the book imitates that of the famous 
stele, Transmission of Luminous Teaching of Roman to China KARP T 
AER fe. The Chinese-Syriac bilingual stele, inscribed in the late eighth century, 
particularly stimulated Segalen’s engagement with exoticism soon after his visit to 
Xianfu. Each poem was written in a single frame, like the surface of a stele. Most 
of these poems concerned the poet's Chinese experience. For each poem, bilingual 
titles were presented at the top. Some of Chinese titles were selected from Chi- 
nese classics, while the rest were invented by Segalen himself (Segalen 1982). 

Similar to steles, China and Chinese experience served as vehicles by which 
to express Segalen’s exoticism. China was not the first exotic option available for 
Segalen, who traveled in Tahiti and Hiva-Oa in French Polynesia from 1902 to 
1904 and made a debut in French literature with Les Immemoriaux (1907, under 
the pseudonym Max Anély), which addressed the decline of Maori civilization 
(Clifford 1988: 154-55; Musée Guimet 2004: 37). In his trip around the world 
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Z Hrd. 
heh 
DEPART 2. Kitt 


Ici, l’Empire au centre du monde. La terre ouverte au labcur des vivants. 


Le continent milicu des Quatre-mers. La vie enclose, propice au juste, 
au bonheur, a la conformité. 

Ou les hommes se lévent, se courbent, se saluent a la mesure de leurs rangs. 
Ou les fréres connaissent leurs catégories; et tout s’ordonne sous 


Vinflux clarificateur du Cicl. 
oO 


La, l’Occident miraculeux, plein de montagnes au-dessus des nuages ; avec 
ses palais volants, ses temples légers, ses tours que le vent promene. 
Tout est prodige et tout inattendu; le confus s’agite; la Reine aux désirs 


changeants tient sa cour. Nul étre de raison jamais ne s’y aventure. 
oO 


Son ime, c’est vers La que, par magic, Mou-wang l’a projetée en réve. 
C’est vers 1a qu’il veut porter ses pas. 
Avant que de quitter l’Empire pour rejoindre son ame, il ena fixé, d’Ici, le 


départ. 





FiGurE 11,3. A page from Segalen’s Stéles. 


in 1902, Segalen encountered Chinese people in real life for the first time: he wit- 
nessed the Chinese lifestyle when disembarking in San Francisco, This first con- 
tact did not drive him to visit China immediately. It was not until six years later, 


when the focus of his exoticism shifted from the tropics to ancient civilization, 
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that Segalen chose China as his destination. At first glance, Segalen realized that 
ancient China was such a suitable venue that Peking became his “spiritual home- 
land” (Segalen 1967: 58). As a member of the French delegation to China, 
Segalen had a unique chance to interview the royal family and get a bird’s-eye 
view of the Forbidden City from the city wall, on which two of Segalen’s famous 
fictions, Le Fils du Ciel and Rene Leys, were based. In 1912, Segalen published his 
first collection of poetry, Stéles. This was when Segalen conceived of the idea to 
write French in the Chinese way, to present modern ideas in the ancient form, 
and to print on paper imitating Chinese carved stone. Four years later, his collec- 
tion of prose and poetry Peinture was published. This time, the imaginary paint- 
ings provided another medium for exoticism. 

In the last part of his life, Segalen wrote but did not complete Chine: La 
grande statuaire and Thibet, the former of which unambiguously resulted from 
his three Chinese expeditions. Considered from the perspective of exoticism, one 
can see that Segalen’s archaeology and expedition provided the raw material he 
needed to contrast an ancient, fossilized, underground, and non-Western entity 
with the modern, lively, above-ground, and Western world to which Segalen 
belonged. He ultimately viewed his creative writings as the means by which to 
protect this unique region against obliteration. Strangely, a close reading of 
Segalen's writing concerning China and Chinese experience reveals that all Chi- 
nese elements, including calligraphy, painting, steles, the stories of the young 
emperor and the empress dowager, and even the author's self-portrait, were rich 
and marvelous illusions created from minute observations. In other words, the 
“China” presented by Segalen’s writings was not a real one, despite the fact that 
he lived in this country for years. Such an observation provides Segalen’s exoti- 
cism a third dimension: l'imaginaire contre le réel. 

No matter how highly regarded his archaeological expeditions and creative 
writings are by modern researchers outside of China, they are just two minor facets 
of Segalen’s career. In an important sense, they might be seen as “exotic” in the con- 
text of the rest of his life. Although coming to China as an interpreter, Segalen was 
trained as a physician at the Ecole de médecine navale de Bordeaux from 1895 to 
1898. In the following decade, except for the brief period he spent fighting in Bel- 
gium in 1915, Segalen and his entire family were supported by various jobs relat- 
ing to health care, either in China or in France. He once served as the private doctor 
to Yuan Keding ¥ 517 (1878-1955), the second and talented son of President 
Yuan Shikai 7TH] (1859-1916). Indeed, Segalen may well have accepted the 
position with the purpose of gaining the president's favor for his ambition of 
establishing an art museum in the center of the capital, a plan that eventually 


failed (Hsieh 1996: 64). He also joined the medical team addressing the plague 
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epidemic in northeastern China. For a period of three years, he taught at the 
Imperial Medical Academy in Tianjin (1911-14). 

Curiously, however, this professional experience is virtually undetectable in 
Segalen’s writings, and the only connection seems to have been that his full-time 
jobs provided the financial support for his archaeological and literary undertak- 
ings. Segalen spent nearly a decade in China, much longer than previous and 
contemporary Sinologists like Chavannes, the explorer and linguist Paul-Eugéne 
Pelliot (1878-1945), or Maspero did, and one might presume he could have 
launched more enduring, detailed, and profound voyages. However, Segalen 
resumed his calling as a physician in the intervals between expeditions, and kept 
his distance from archaeological activities in his daily life. And though he surely 
had acquired a more accurate image of contemporary Chinese society during his 
travels, such a view is totally absent from his novels and poems, subtly but pre- 
cisely reflecting his preference for “the imaginary” over “the real.’ 

Segalen's expeditions shed new light on the nationalist-imperial-colonial tri- 
chotomy in archaeological practice identified by Bruce Trigger. Trigger noticed the 
close connection between these paradigms, including the fact that colonial archae- 
ology was readily transformed into national archaeology in many newly independ- 
ent, post-colonial states (Trigger 1984: 368; see Schmidt, this volume). However, 
Segalen’s case reveals other facets of the triad of national, imperial, and colonial 
archaeologies, which typically exist synchronously and are defined by their coun- 
terparts. Like national archaeology, imperial and colonial archaeology are politi- 
cally oriented but can have an impact far beyond the realm of desired or actual 
colonies. In China, colonial archaeology existed in real colonies, such as northeast- 
ern China, Korea, and Taiwan during the era of Japanese occupation (see Pak, this 
volume). In addition, in non-colonial settings, some practices and discourses 
among those associated with an imperial regime might fit with the paradigms of 
colonial archaeology. However, as may be seen with Segalen, an archaeologist's 
nationality or origin was not necessarily determinative, and one should not right- 
fully be charged with “imperialist” practices solely on the basis of national origins. 
In Segalen’s case, at least, the receptor’s interpretation was more significant than the 
actor's action or motivation. That is, the charge of “imperialist” archaeology against 
Segalen reflected the development of national identity that was linked to patrimo- 
nial remains in China. Indeed, the stronger the nationalist emotions were among 
members of the local community, and the more closely they were linked to spe- 
cific monuments, the more likely it was that local residents might accuse an archae- 
ological intruder of “imperialist” crimes if he attempted to disturb them. 

We must thus be careful about placing the archaeological expeditions of 
Segalen in an over-simplified framework of “imperialist” archaeology. Segalen 
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was innocent, not because he was free from a European imperial perspective— 
which was indeed the shared context for all scholars in the generations at the 
turn of the twentieth century—but because he was not a tomb robber or plun- 
derer, as were many of his European contemporaries (see Brodie and Fehr, this 
volume). Rather, the stigma that is still associated with Segalen’s name resulted 
from growing nationalistic identification in China with monuments linked to 
historical events, whether accurately or not; and it is from this perspective that 
Segalen's intentions were perceived as “imperialist” and his actions as misdeeds. 
Segalen would have been greatly chagrined at being so labeled. While employed 
by a French imperial institution—namely, the navy—he did not share its ideology. 
Instead, he denounced European colonialism as a “monolithic whole,’ which he 
sought to force into surrender to the “perception of diversity” via the instrument 
of exoticism. If we must classify Segalen’s archaeology at all, it is best to look to 
his literary undertakings: “exoticist” archaeology is probably the most suitable 
term to define Segalen’s self-identity as a scholar and archaeologist. 
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CHAPTER 12 


Four German Art Historians 
in Republican China 


Lothar von Falkenhausen 


he Chinese sojourns of the four scholars discussed in this chapter took place 

in the context of a steadily growing scholarly and popular interest in East 
Asian art in Germany during the early decades of the twentieth century (Erdberg 
1985; Falkenhausen 2017; Goepper, Kuhn, and Wiesner 1977; Ledderose 1989; 
Schiitte 2002: 75-87; Walravens 1983-85). This tendency, which paralleled 
developments elsewhere in Europe and North America, forms part of a complex 
and politically entangled process of opening toward exotic cultures. The conse- 
quences of this engagement for the academic and intellectual makeup of today’s 
world have recently commanded a great deal of scholarly attention, and this con- 
ference volume, as well as the present study, form part of this important inquiry. 

In the early twentieth century, it was highly uncommon for professional art 
historians from Europe and North America to settle in a “non-Western” country 
and engage with its intellectual traditions. The four scholars featured here—Gus- 
tav Ecke (Fig. 12.1) (1896-1971; in China from 1923 to 1949 [T. Y. Ecke 1991; 
Jaquillard 1972; Walravens and Kuwabara 2010: 99-175]), Victoria Contag (Fig. 
12.2) (1906-1973; in China from 1934 to 1946 [Shi Mingli 2016; Spee 2008: 
passim]),! Eleanor von Erdberg (Fig, 12.3) (1907-2002; in China from 1936 to 
1950 [Avitabile 2004; Avitabile and Lienert 1997; Gabbert-Avitabile and Lienert 
1984]),2 and Max Loehr (Fig. 12.4) (1903-88; in China from 1940 to 1949 
[Brinker 1989; Cahill 1975])3—are, as far as I know, the only German art histo- 
rians who settled in China for lengthy periods of time during the Republican 
period (1911—49).4 The first-rate training they had received in Germany enabled 
all of them—even those who had no background in East Asian art history per 
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FiGuRE 12.1. Gustav Ecke. In the 1947 
edition of the Furen University annual 
report, Furen Daxue Niankan. Courtesy 
of Dr. Ye Gongping. 






. 
‘ 


FIGURE 12.2. Victoria 
Contag-von Winterfeldt. 
Courtesy of Clarissa von 


Spee. 
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TABLE 12.1, Prosopographical Chart 











Name Gustav Ecke Victoria Contag Eleanor von Max Loehr 
Erdberg 

Full/alternative Gustav Emil Wil- von Winterfeldt; von Erdberg- Max Johannes 

names helm (“Gésta’) Contag-von Consten; Consten Joseph 
Winterfeldt 

Year of birth 1896-1971 1906-1973 1907-2002 1903-1988 

and death 

City of birth Bonn Berlin Graudenz (now Chemnitz 


Grudziadz, Poland) 





Father's profession 


Professor of 


Teacher, organizer 


Textile merchant 




















theology of adult education 
Military service 1914-1918 — — 1938-1939 
Spouse Tseng Yu-ho [Sigmund] Rudolf Hermann Consten Irmgard Kistenfeger 
(Betty) von Winterfeldt 
Spouse's year of 1925-2017 1897-1954 1878-1957 1905-1995 (2) 
birth and death 
Spouse's Artist Diplomat Mongolist; ex-secret Homemaker 
profession service operative; 
riding instructor 
Year of marriage 1945 1936 1936 1928 
Children = Beatrix, now = Klaus (b. 1936), 
Freifrau von Thomas (1939- 
Riedelsel (b. ?) 2010) 





University educa- 


*Bonn, Berlin, 


Vienna, Frankfurt, 


*Bonn, Vienna, 


*Munich, Berlin 




















tion (“doctorate) Erlangen Berlin, “Hamburg Berlin 
Main teachers *Worringer, Strzygowski, *Clemen, Delbriick, Bachhofer, Buschor, 
(*supervisor) Clemen, Curtius,  Kiimmel, Lessing,  Strzygowski, *Pinder (?), Kiimmel 
Goldschmidt R. Wilhelm, Kiimmel, 
*Forke Goldschmidt 
Year of PhD 1922 1932 1931 1936 (submitted 
1935) 
PhD published 1923 1933 1936 1936 
Habilitation — _ 1955 — 
Professional work —Kaiser-Friedrich Museum of Harvard University, Museum of 
experience before Museum Berlin, — Ethnography, Fogg Museum Ethnography, 
travel to China Municipal Berlin (1931-1934) Munich 
Museum Bonn (1932-1934) (1936-1940) 
(early 1920s) 
Dates of residence 1923-1949 1934-1946 1936-1950 1940-1949 


in China 





Continued on following page 
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TABLE 12.1, Prosopographical Chart, continued 








Name Gustav Ecke Victoria Contag Eleanor von Max Loehr 
Erdberg 

Professional University of Amoy, (Independent Peking University, | Deutschland- 

employment in Xiamen, 1924- scholar) Beijing, 1938— Institut, Beijing, 

China 1928; Tsinghua 1945; Yenching 1940-1945; 
University, Beijing, University, Beijing, Tsinghua University, 
1928-1933; Fu-jen 1938-1941; Beijing, 1945-1949 
University, Beijing, Fu-jen University, 





























1935-1947; Beijing, 1946-1950 
University of Amoy, 
1947-1948 
Affiliations Institute for National Palace National Palace National Palace 
in China Research in Museum Museum Museum 
Chinese Architec- 
ture 
Edited series Monumenta Serica = — — Sinologische 
Arbeiten 
Sojourns in Tokyo, Nara, 1928 ? Tokyo and Kyoto, Japan, 1943 
Japan 1934-1936, 1939 
European leave Paris, 1933-1934 (late 1930s?) _ _— 
during stay in 
China 
Membership in NS Teachers’ ? NS Women's NSDAP 
National Socialist Federation (?) League 
(NS) organizations 
Professional Honolulu Academy University of Technical Univer- Museum of 
employment of Arts, 1949- Mainz, 1951-— sity, Aachen, 1951— Ethnography, 
after China 1966; University 1968 1971/77; Munich, 1949-— 
of Hawai'i University of 1951; University of 
1950-1966 Cologne, Michigan, 1951- 
1965-1968; 1960; Harvard Uni- 
University of versity 1960-1974 
Bonn, 1968-1976 
Naturalization in 1955 — 2 1957 
the United States 
Post-retirement Guest professor — _— _— 
activities (Bonn 1966-1968, 
Munich 1968-1969) 
Honors _ — Three Festschriften Guggenheim Fellow- 
(1984, 1989, ship, 1957; Freer 
1997) Medal, 1983 
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FiGurE 12,3, Eleanor von Erdberg-Consten. 
In the 1948 edition of the Furen University 
annual report, Furen Daxue Niankan. Cour- 


tesy of Dr. Ye Gongping, 





FIGURE 12.4. Max Loehr, 1955, in 
The Michiganensian, the yearbook 
of the University of Michigan. 





se—to make important contributions to Chinese art history, and they all went on 
to distinguished academic careers in Germany (Erdberg, Contag) or in the Unit- 
ed States (Ecke, Loehr).> How did each of them adapt to China? How did they 
deploy their art historical background in the Chinese academic context? How did 
they interact with Chinese scholars? What was their impact on China? How did 
their sojourns in China influence their later work? 

Such a direction of inquiry is admittedly somewhat tangential to “colonial 
archaeology.’ This is true not only because China was never formally a “colony,’ 
or because our four protagonists self-identified as art historians rather than as 
archaeologists. More pertinently, neither the lives they were leading in China nor 
their scholarly practices had overtly colonial characteristics. In both respects, the 
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contrast vis-a-vis the pre-World War I German expeditions to Xinjiang (Hop- 
kirk 1980: 125-47; Marchand 2009: 416-26), which certainly fall under the 
rubric of colonial (or imperialist) archaeology, could hardly be greater. By the 
1920s, the psychological and sociopolitical dynamics between the Chinese and 
foreign inhabitants of China had changed greatly; it was, for instance, completely 
normal for all our four protagonists to work with Chinese-run institutions and 
in direct association with Chinese colleagues. The two main factors shaping this 
new situation were the founding of the Chinese Republic (1912) and Germany's 
defeat in World War I (1918) (Steen and Leutner 2006). In its 1921 peace treaty 
with China, Germany had explicitly renounced all the extraterritorial rights that 
citizens of many other countries continued to enjoy until the mid-1940s. To be 
sure, there were still asymmetries. Our four protagonists and their families were 
part of the international community, and their lifestyles were rather privileged— 
not merely by comparison with ordinary Chinese but also with their compatri- 
ots in Germany, especially during and after World War II. All in all, however, 
their existence in China resembled that of expatriates in today’s globalized world, 
rather than that of colonial overlords in the age of imperialism. 

For basic biographical information, see Table 12.1. It seems unlikely that 
Ecke, Erdberg, Contag, and Loehr had met in Germany; and although they did 
come to know one another in China, they never formed a close-knit group. 
Instead, their individual experiences exemplify a range of possibilities for accul- 
turation, inviting comparisons that I shall pursue in the following through a 
series of topical explorations. 


FAMILY BACKGROUND AND UPBRINGING 


The family backgrounds of the four protagonists—with the possible exception of 
Contag, about whose early life I have been unable to learn any details—may be 
described as impecunious upper-middle class. Technically, Erdberg belonged to, and 
Contag married into, the lower nobility; and Ecke’s mother, Elisabeth von Lepel- 
Hattenbach (1861-1910), was a baroness, born into a landowning family in 
Hesse. Ecke's father, also named Gustav Ecke (1855-1920), was a well-known 
professor of Protestant theology at Bonn University (Ecke 1964). Erdberg's father, 
Robert von Erdberg-Krzenciewski (1866-1929), of Baltic German aristocratic 
origin, is remembered as one of the founding figures of adult education in Ger- 
many, and Erdberg’s mother, Amy Wesselhoeft (1876-1972), a musician, hailed 
from Cambridge, Massachusetts, her ancestors having emigrated from Germany 
in the early nineteenth century. (Although both of Erdberg’s parents identified as 
ethnically German, her father had been born a subject of the Russian czar and her 
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mother was an American citizen.) Ecke’s and Erdberg’s parents marriages are rep- 
resentative of the gradual merging of the intellectual elite and the lower nobility in 
pre-World War I Germany. But both the Erdbergs and the Eckes lived as urban 
bourgeois, and their circumstances presumably became severely straitened after 
World War I. By then, Erdberg’s paternal relatives’ landed estates, located in pres- 
ent-day Latvia, had been lost. About Contag I know only that she hailed from the 
West Prussian town of Graudenz (now Grudziadz), which became part of Poland 
in 1919; here, too, there may have been economic losses. 

Under the Weimar Republic, it was still unusual for women to finish the 
gymnasium, let alone to attend university. That Contag and Erdberg were able to 
do so indicates certain socioeconomic aspirations, as well as relatively enlight- 
ened attitudes, on the part of their families; it also necessitated considerable 
willpower of their own. 

Max Loehr, whose father had a clothing business in Chemnitz (Saxony), 
came from a commercial-professional milieu. But he also had a connection to 
twentieth-century Germany’s leading literary family: his uncle, Josef (“Jof”) Lohr 
(1862-1922), a successful banker in Munich, in 1890 had married Julia Mann 
(1877-1927), the younger sister of the writers Heinrich Mann (1871-1950) 
and Thomas Mann (1875-1955) (for reminiscences of the wedding, see Katia 
Mann 1974; 32; Victor Mann 1949; 165-80). When Loehr’s father’s business 
went bankrupt during World War I, the family moved to Augsburg to be close to 
their Bavarian relatives. His father’s early death forced Loehr to leave the Gym- 
nasium at the age of seventeen and to take up a job in a bank (one would like to 
surmise, but I have not been able to ascertain, that it was in Josef Léhr’s bank). 
Having earned his high-school diploma in night courses, Loehr entered univer- 
sity at the age of twenty-eight. 

As teenagers, both Ecke and Loehr came under the influence of the poet 
Stefan George (1868-1933), who mesmerized many young men with his elit- 
ist, homoerotically tinged cult of beauty, undergirded by fantasies of a secret 
worldwide fraternity of like-minded spirits (see Béschenstein et al. 2005; Raulff 
2009). George, who became increasingly Germanocentric over time, is some- 
times apostrophized as a trailblazer of Nazism; but some of his closest associ- 
ates were Jews, and while many of his followers did become Nazis, others turned 
decisively against the Nazi regime, and several of the main conspirators in the 
July 20, 1944, assassination attempt on Hitler had been members of George's 
inner circle. It is uncertain whether either Ecke or Loehr ever met George in 
person, but his influence remained palpable in various ways, not least in their 
handwriting, which both adapted to the idiosyncratic letter-forms George had 
imposed on his disciples. Ecke, in the aftermath of World War I, served as the 
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co-founder and charismatic leader of the Nibelungenbund, a boy-scout-like 
association (suffused with what a modern sensibility would characterize as 
thinly veiled gay undertones) of male teenagers under strong influence from 
George, ostensibly striving for Germany's spiritual renewal (Krusenstjern 2009: 
72-74). 

Our four protagonists belong to a generation whose world view was shaped 
by World War I. Ecke, a few years older than the others, fought in northern 
France through the entire length of the war, rising to the rank of lieutenant. Even 
in China, he would still occasionally identify himself by his former army rank 
(Franke 1995: 157). His three colleagues suffered the deprivations that the war 
brought to the civilian population, and they shared the feeling of profound 
national shame in the wake of Germany’s defeat. As with many of their contem- 
poraries from once-comparable backgrounds, their political orientations tended 
toward the right. 


ACADEMIC PREPARATION AND INTELLECTUAL LINEAGES 


Ecke and Erdberg both attended Bonn University, but their sojourns did not over- 
lap. Ecke double-majored in art history and French literature and wrote his dis- 
sertation on the nineteenth-century Parisian engraver Charles Méryon (1821- 
1862) (Ecke 1923).7 The art historian Wilhelm Worringer (1881-1965) 
became his Doktorvater. In a seminal book on Islamic art (Worringer 1908), 
Worringer had established a theoretical basis for the understanding of non-rep- 
resentational art. He was a vociferous advocate of expressionism—a term that he 
may have invented—at a time when that style was still highly controversial. His 
ideas played a major role in the emancipation of non-Western art as a legitimate 
subject of art historical inquiry. Erdberg, who also studied with Worringer briefly 
before his 1928 move to Kénigsberg, reported that he offered a seminar on East 
Asian art (in Erdberg’s words:“He knew nothing about it, but he understood it!”), 
and she credited him for encouraging her to specialize in that field (Erdberg 
1994: 92). 

Ecke, under Worringer's tutelage, developed a resolutely modernistic art-his- 
torical sensitivity. Two of his fellow students, Paul Ortwin Rave (1893-1962) and 
Walter Holzhausen (1896-1968), eventually became major promoters of mod- 
ern art in post-World War II Germany as directors of, respectively, the National 
Gallery in Berlin and Bonn’s Municipal Art Museum; Ecke, as well, trained for 
museum work at the Kaiser-Friedrich-Museum (now Bode-Museum) in Berlin 
as well as at the Municipal Museum in Bonn. In Bonn, he made a point of inter- 
acting with the painters of the“Rhenish Secession,’ as well as, allegedly (T. Y. Ecke 
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1991), with some Russian constructivist painters who had fled the Bolshevik rev- 
olution.8 Ecke continued his practice of engaging with living artists once he got to 
China; it may be surmised, furthermore, that his familiarity with German avant- 
garde art of the 1920s helped open his mind to East Asian aesthetics. 

Ecke learned architectural analysis from the medieval art historian Paul 
Clemen (1866-1947). This experience was to prove useful when Ecke started 
working on Chinese architecture. Clemen himself was sympathetic to East Asian 
art. In 1920—just at the time when Ecke was in Bonn—he supervised Alfred 
Salmony’s (1890-1958) dissertation on the comparison of European and East 
Asian medieval sculpture (Salmony 1922), one of the first art history degrees ever 
awarded on an East Asian subject (Falkenhausen 2017; Orell 2015; Walravens 
1983-85, vol. 2: 1-66). A decade later, Erdberg, too, became Clemen's advisee. 
Her dissertation, “Chinese Influence on European Garden Structures” (Erdberg 
1936), was a compromise, as she did not feel she knew enough to take on a fully 
East Asian subject (Erdberg 1994: 104-105), 

Following custom, Ecke and Erdberg each spent a couple of semesters sam- 
pling the offerings of other universities: Ecke at Berlin and Erlangen, Erdberg at 
Vienna and Berlin. Unlike Ecke, who still had to get France out of his system, 
Erdberg used these sojourns to seek instruction in East Asian art from special- 
ists (Erdberg 1994: 94-96). She studied with Otto Kiimmel (1874-1952), the 
founder of East Asian art history as a serious academic discipline, then director 
of Berlin's new Museum of East Asian Art and adjunct professor (Honorarprofes- 
sor) at Berlin University (Walravens 1983-85, vol. 3; 1987; Walravens and 
Kuwabara 2010: 9-11, 13-94), Moreover, at the Technical University of Berlin, 
she took classes with the architectural historian Ernst Boerschmann (1873- 
1949) (Kégel 2015; Walravens and Kuwabara 2010), who had undertaken 
extensive architectural surveys in China before World War I. 

In Vienna in 1929, Erdberg was both fascinated and ever so slightly repelled 
by the idiosyncratic teachings of Josef Strzygowski (1862-1941). The irascible 
Strzygowski, who had broken away from the Art History Department and estab- 
lished his own institute within the university, zealously propagated the impor- 
tance of “Oriental” (Near Eastern, Egyptian, Indian) influences on medieval 
European art, thereby aiming to decouple northern Europe from the Greco- 
Roman heritage. Though himself an extreme pan-German nationalist (late in life 
he even lobbied to be appointed as Adolf Hitler's art-historical advisor), Strzy- 
gowski was also a pioneer in expanding the reach of art-historical inquiry beyond 
Europe (Marchand 2009: 403-10). Erdberg (1994: 103) irreverently summa- 
rized her impressions as follows: “Strzygowski's theories are always correct, but 
his proofs are always wrong.’ 
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Contag, as well, started out as a pupil of Strzygowski in the mid-1920s. 
Later she held a job and learned Chinese at the China-Institut in Frankfurt, a 
private organization founded by the missionary Sinologist Richard Wilhelm 
(1873-1930). She continued her Sinological training in Berlin under Ferdinand 
Lessing (1882-1961), then curator at the Museum of Ethnography and profes- 
sor of Chinese at the Institute for Oriental Languages run by the German For- 
eign Ministry. She also studied with Kiimmel, who by then was beginning to 
have a sizable cohort of advisees. But for some reason, Contag obtained her doc- 
torate under the Sinologist Alfred Forke (1867-1944) at the University of 
Hamburg, with a dissertation on the Ming-dynasty painter Dong Qichang a AL 
=} (1555-1636) (Contag 1933). 

After completing her degree, Contag worked as Kiimmel’s (probably unre- 
munerated) assistant at the Museum of Asian Art in Berlin, translating inscrip- 
tions on Chinese paintings. An avid fencer, she was training for the upcoming 
Berlin Olympic Games, It was during this period that Hitler came to power, and 
in 1934, Kiimmel, who was a member of the Nazi party, was appointed director- 
general of the Berlin museums. Notwithstanding a certain hagiographic tenden- 
cy on the part of his successors, who mention only his epoch-making achieve- 
ments on behalf of the East Asian art history field, it cannot be ignored today 
that Kiimmel became involved early on with some of the nastier aspects of Nazi 
politics.? During World War II, he took a leading role in organizing the despoli- 
ation of art treasures from German-occupied territories (Haase 1991: 198-202; 
Petropoulos 2000: 56-57). But by then, Contag had long left his ambit. 

Loehr, the last of the four to start his career in East Asian art history, stud- 
ied at the University of Munich, except for a semester spent in Berlin in 1934, 
where he worked with Kiimmel. His main exposure to non-European art came 
from Ludwig Bachhofer (1894-1976) (Vanderstappen 1978-78; Walravens 
1983-85, vol. 1, F1—23, vol. 2: i-ix). Bachhofer had been a student of Heinrich 
Wolfflin (1864-1945), arguably the twentieth century's most influential art his- 
torian, during the latter's stint as a professor in Munich; in 1920, he had written 
a doctoral dissertation on Japanese woodblock prints (Bachhofer 1922) and in 
1926, he had passed his Habilitation (probably on the Buddhist art of 
Gandhira), the additional academic degree after the PhD that is the precondi- 
tion for becoming a professor in the German university system. When Loehr 
first met him, Bachhofer was working at Munich's Museum of Ethnography and 
teaching without salary as a Privatdozent at the university while waiting for a pro- 
fessorial chair to become available. In 1933, he was approved for a supernumer- 
ary professorship (Extraordinariat), but the Nazi administration rescinded the 
appointment because of his wife's Jewish descent; they emigrated in 1935, Loehr 
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therefore obtained his doctorate under Wilhelm Pinder (1878-1947), a special- 
ist in German art and one of the most notorious promoters of art history in the 
spirit of the Nazi regime (Halbertsma 1985).!9 But throughout his life, Loehr 
preferred to trace his intellectual lineage through Bachhofer to Wolfflin, who had 
left Munich for Switzerland back in 1924. (Whether Loehr ever met Wolfflin in 
person is uncertain.) 

The conception of art history Loehr absorbed in Munich was extremely dif- 
ferent from, and much less forward-looking than, what Ecke and (perhaps to a 
lesser extent) Erdberg had taken away from Bonn not so many years earlier. 
Together with a solid mastery of the Wélfflinian formalist method, Loehr 
acquired a racially focused view of material culture. These two ingredients he 
deftly applied in his dissertation on the chronology of early Chinese bronzes 
(Loehr 1936), Subsequently, Loehr worked for four years in Bachhofer’s former 
job at the Museum of Ethnography, interrupted by voluntary military service in 
1938-39 with an elite unit of mountain troopers in the German Alps.!! He 
started to develop a research interest in Chinese painting (Loehr 1939); but a 
planned Habilitationsschrift on Yuan-dynasty painting (mentioned in his 1940 
curriculum vitae!) never came to fruition. 

Erdberg, thanks to her mother’s family connections, was able to go to the 
United States for post-doctoral work. She spent three years at Harvard Univer- 
sity as a research assistant to Langdon Warner (1881-1955), a noted specialist on 
Asian religious art who is excoriated today for having despoiled the Dunhuang 
caves in 1924 (Cohen 1992: 78-100 et passim; Hopkirk 1980: 209-22). She put 
the photograph and slide collections of the Fogg Art Museum in usable order, 13 
and translated her PhD thesis into English for publication by Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, an endeavor in which she was helped by the prominent landscape archi- 
tect and Harvard professor Bremer Whidden Pond (1884-1959). Subsequently 
she was awarded a grant from the American Council of Learned Societies that 
enabled her to spend two years in Tokyo and Kyoto to study Japanese language 
and culture. It was from Japan, at the end of 1934, that she first traveled to 
China. 

One is impressed with the speed with which Ecke, Erdberg, and Loehr com- 
pleted their doctorates: including temporary stays away from their home univer- 
sities, they each finished in the minimum time of four years. The reason for the 
haste, obviously, was lack of funds. Even so, it would be wrong to imagine their 
academic achievement as equivalent to that of an American four-year college 
graduate, Their Gymnasium education may be assumed to have brought them 
close to that level. In university, they were able to specialize in their chosen sub- 
ject without onerous distribution requirements, and their dissertations were 
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expected to constitute original contributions to knowledge. The constraints of 
their personal situations compelled them not only to work with tremendous dis- 
cipline but also to seek out opportunities for practical training in the hope of 
eventually making a living as scholars. Thus, all of our four protagonists acquired 
significant museum experience during or shortly after their time in university. By 
the time they arrived in China, they were broadly and solidly trained art history 
professionals. 

There was one aspect, however, in which a relatively short time spent in uni- 
versity likely had a negative effect: language training, In this respect, Contag may 
have been privileged: she seems to have spent as many as eight years in university 
(perhaps indicating that she was financially better off than the others), emerging 
as a first-rate Sinologist. In her dissertation and other early writings, she trans- 
lated several difficult and highly subtle Ming- and Qing-period texts on art the- 
ory. Her linguistic competence was undoubtedly one major factor—besides 
introductions from powerful people—for the ease with which, once in China, 
Contag was accepted into the circles of leading artists and connoisseurs. 

Erdberg and Loehr, though both started university intending to become East 
Asia specialists, had a more difficult time with language preparation. Erdberg 
made several attempts to learn Chinese, but her performance was substandard 
and she almost failed her PhD exams as a result (Erdberg 1994; 111-12). She 
subsequently learned Japanese tolerably well—during the war, she gave courses in 
the language to other Westerners in Japanese-occupied Beijing (Erdberg 1994: 
254)—but she admits that her Chinese was insufficient to sustain an academic 
conversation. Tellingly, her publications contain few references to Chinese sources. 

Although there was a tradition of Chinese studies in Munich going back to 
the first half of the nineteenth century, neither Sinology nor the Chinese lan- 
guage were being taught there in Loehr’s time. Georg Reismiiller (1882-1936), 
director-general of the Bavarian State Library, is mentioned as Loehr’s first Chi- 
nese teacher,!4 but it seems that his instruction, such as it was, was limited to 
classical Chinese, and that Loehr started learning Mandarin only after his arrival 
in China (Merker 1998a: 33, n. 30). Ecke, who seems to have had no China- 
related academic preparation, acquired whatever he did of the language entirely 
in country. 


TO CHINA: CIRCUMSTANCES AND MOTIVATIONS 


None of our four protagonists was a refugee. Their removal to China was not part 
of the Nazi-induced exodus of large parts of Germany’s intellectual elite (Kern 
1988; Martin and Hammer 1999; Wendland 1998). Ecke and Erdberg left Ger- 
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many years before the Nazi takeover; Contag shortly thereafter, but under no 
pressure; and Loehr was actually sent to Japanese-occupied Beijing as an official 
emissary of the Nazi regime. 

For Ecke, the main motivation for leaving was no doubt the dismal academic 
job prospects in Weimar Germany. The invitation to go to China was probably 
arranged through his older cousin, Ruth Wang, née Kettner, who was married to 
Wang Yintai -Ef24€ (1888-1961), a German-educated lawyer and politician. 
At the University of Amoy (Xiamen), which had been founded only in 1921 as 
a private institution by the Singaporean-Chinese tycoon Tan Kah Kee (Chen 
Jiageng BREEBE, 1874-1961), Ecke could realize his dream of being a profes- 
sor—albeit for German language and literature, not art history. An added 
inducement of settling in China may have been the greater freedom—at least for 
a foreigner—to conduct his personal life in accordance with the proclivities of 
the George circle and the Nibelungenbund.1¢ 

For Erdberg and Contag, the dearth of professional opportunities for 
women in Germany surely played a role in their decision to leave. In China, they 
could work fruitfully while enjoying a relatively privileged status. For both, how- 
ever, the immediate reason to stay in China was their marriage to expatriate Ger- 
man husbands already established there. 

Erdberg, during two trips to Beijing from Japan in 1934 and 1935, became 
acquainted with the much older Mongolist and explorer Hermann Consten 
(1878-1957) (Gétting 2012), who had been stranded in Beijing after losing his 
fortune in the crash of 1929 (Fuchs 2010: 33; Schmitt-Englert 2012: 506). Con- 
sten operated a horse-riding outfit for tourists; Erdberg was one of his cus- 
tomers. In 1936, Consten visited Erdberg in Japan, where they married. Since she 
had no further prospects at Harvard, they returned to Beijing, where they lived 
precariously for the next fifteen years. 

Contag traveled to China in a semi-official capacity. In 1933-34, she had 
been involved in curating an exhibition of modern Chinese art in Berlin (Gesell- 
schaft ftir Ostasiatische Kunst and Preufische Akademie der Kiinste 1934; Shi 
Mingli 2016). This exhibition had been organized under the aegis of the former 
Minister of Education Cai Yuanpei 4 7C4% (1868-1940), Republican China's 
leading liberal intellectual (Ts'ai 1934), It was Cai who invited Contag to conduct 
research on Chinese scroll paintings at the Palace Museum in Beijing. She 
arrived in mid-October, 1934. The following year, in Shanghai, she met Sigmund 
Rudolf von Winterfeldt (1897-1954), a highly decorated World War I veteran 
who had been working in the banking business in Shanghai and was about to be 
appointed to the newly created position of trade expert (Handelssachverstdndiger) 
at the Shanghai Branch Office of the German Embassy (Freyeisen 2000: 45; on 
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his activities in that capacity, see Leutner, Adolphi, and Merker 1998: 341; 
Ratenhof 1987: 419 et passim; Schmitt-Englert 2012: 151, n. 57 et passim). 
They were married in 1936 and remained in Shanghai throughout World War 
II; their daughter Beatrix (now Freifrau von Riedesel) was born there. It was pre- 
sumably her husband’s diplomatic position that provided the economic and 
social basis for Contag's highly productive stay in China. 

Loehr was dispatched to Beijing by the German Foreign Office in 1940 to 
take over the directorship of the Deutschland-Institut. Founded in 1931, this was 
ostensibly a Chinese-run institution dedicated to the dissemination of German 
culture; but by the mid-1930s, it had come to be financed and controlled by the 
German government (Ding and Li 1996; Franke 1995: 60-68 et passim, 2000; 
Jansen 1999; Kreisler 1989; 184-95). At a time when World War II was already 
raging, and when most men Loehr’s age were being conscripted and sent to the 
front, to be dispatched to Beijing must have constituted a tremendous privilege. 
Loehr made the trip to Beijing by train, his wife and two infant sons following in 
early 1941. Two other Sinologists were sent to the Deutschland-Institut at that 
time: Alfred Hoffmann (1911-97) (Martin 1998; Merker 1998b) and Ilse Mar- 
tin (later Ilse Martin Fang, 1914-2008) (Fang 2005; Walravens 2010). Martin, 
who was delayed by the need to complete her doctorate at the Berlin School of 
Foreign Studies, arrived just before Germany's attack on the Soviet Union on June 
22, 1941, which interrupted rail communication. Having planned to stay two or 
three years, all of them were now stuck in Beijing indefinitely. 

The Chinese sojourns of our four protagonists, though lengthy, were not 
entirely uninterrupted. Ecke, after his first five-year contract at Xiamen came to 
an end in 1928, spent several months in Japan, where he was affiliated with the 
Maison Franco-japonaise. After another five years at Tsinghua (Qinghua) 
University EK in Beijing, he returned to Europe for almost a year. Well 
connected with French academia, he spent most of that time in Paris, conduct- 
ing research at the Louvre and working with the archaeologist Joseph Hackin 
(1886-1941). He had intended to seek academic employment in Germany but 
was so appalled by the realities of life under the Nazi regime that he departed 
once again for Beijing. Somehow he secured a lecturership at Fu-jen (Furen) 
University (KS financed by the German Academy in Munich, the forerun- 
ner of today’s Goethe Institute (Franke 1995: 61, 68). Furen was (and, now in 
Taiwan, remains) China's leading Catholic university—a somewhat ironic affili- 
ation for the son of a leading Protestant theologian. 

Contag and her diplomat husband were presumably entitled to go on home 
leave at least once before war made travel difficult, but the details are not recorded. 
Erdberg took one more trip to Japan, in 1939, to recuperate from an illness (Erd- 
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berg 1994: 254). Loehr also undertook an intensive, officially sponsored research 
trip to Japan from April to June, 1943.17 


ACTIVITIES IN CHINA 


Of our four protagonists, Ecke, though the least prepared for China, spent the 
longest time in the country, Starting right after he got to Xiamen, he took advan- 
tage of every opportunity to undertake field trips to the region's architectural 
monuments, Initially he was most comfortable studying stone-built architecture 
(T. Y. Ecke 1991), which he felt was similar to the Rhenish medieval architecture 
he had learned to analyze under Clemen. His first major China-related publica- 
tion was a monograph on the twin Song-period stone pagodas of the Kaiyuansi 
temple in Quanzhou (Fujian) #252 N BATCSF, co-authored with the Swiss- 
born French Sinologist Paul Demiéville (1894-1979), who was then based at the 
Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme-Orient in Hanoi (Ecke and Demiéville 1935); the 
book remains seminal today. Additionally, Ecke published five shorter articles on 
stone buildings and sculptures in Fujian (Walravens and Kuwabara 2010: 161, 
nos. 2,4—6; 162, no. 11), one of which (Ecke 1931) was soon translated into Chi- 
nese (Liang Sicheng 1933), 

Recognizing that wooden structures constituted the mainstay of East Asian 
architectural traditions, Ecke used his 1928 stay in Japan for in-depth on-site 
study of the temples of Nara. In China, serious research into architectural history 
by Chinese scholars was just then getting underway. In 1930, the ex-minister of 
transport of the defunct Beijing-based Beiyang AL regime of the early 
Republican period, Zhu Qigian ASAEF (Chu Chii-chiien, 1872-1964), found- 
ed the Institute for Research in Chinese Architecture (Yingzao xueshe = #4) 
with the dual purpose of republishing traditional architects’ manuals and scien- 
tifically documenting extant monuments. The new institution's most prominent 
staff member was the American-trained architect Liang Sicheng ORE A 
(1901-1972) (Fairbank 1994), Ecke, by then teaching at Qinghua, became one 
of the members of the Yingzao xueshe, and in 1937 he published a report on its 
work in English (Ecke 1936-37); one of the other members of the institute, Liu 
Dunzhen #1248 (1897-1968), published an article explicitly responding to an 
(apparently unpublished) inquiry by Ecke (Liu 1933). Although Ecke does not 
seem to have participated in any of Liang Sicheng’s epoch-making survey trips, 
which led to the discovery of many of the country’s most important extant 
ancient buildings, he studied ancient architecture on his own in those parts of 
China that were then accessible (Hebei, Henan, Shandong, and the Jiangnan 
area). He also collaborated extensively with Boerschmann, who returned to 
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China repeatedly during the 1930s to resume his ambitious project of document- 
ing the traditional architecture of China in all its complexity (for their correspon- 
dence, see Walravens and Kuwabara 2010: 101-60). But while Boerschmann’s 
interest was in the traditional architectural environment, and consequently con- 
cerned chiefly with relatively recent buildings, Ecke and his colleagues at the 
Yingzao xueshe were busy developing methods for dating and periodizing the ear- 
lier stages of Chinese architectural history; and while Boerschmann documented 
vernacular architecture and still-functioning religious structures in his search for 
what was culturally typical, Ecke zeroed in on major monuments from the past. 
In contrast to Boerschmann’s more anthropological approach, Ecke’s was very 
much that of an art historian. 

The 1937 Japanese invasion put an end to research travel by foreigners. The 
Yingzao xueshe joined the exodus of Nationalist government-run institutions to 
the unoccupied areas of China; it ceased operations in 1946, Left behind in Bei- 
jing, Ecke shifted his interest to the study of traditional furniture, as he had 
noticed that the joinery techniques employed by furniture-makers were largely 
analogous to those used by carpenters. Ecke was particularly interested in how 
the development of these techniques determined stylistic changes. Chinese fur- 
niture had never previously been touched by art historians. But unlike build- 
ings, pieces of furniture could easily be obtained and taken apart; Ecke and his 
collaborator, the architect Yang Yiieh (recte Yang Yao Bea Me, 1902-78), did this 
and recorded their observations in exactly measured drawings. Straightforward 
as it seems, this procedure constituted a major methodological breakthrough. 
The book Ecke and Yang produced together, Chinese Domestic Furniture, first 
published under difficult conditions in 1944, became a classic (Ecke and Yang 
1944). 

With their elegant proportions, sparse decoration, and explicit revelation of 
structural components, East Asian architecture and furniture spoke to Ecke's 
modernist sensibilities. He displayed his collection of Ming and Qing furniture 
in his own Beijing courtyard house, where he lived like a traditional Chinese 
scholar. His hospitality was legendary, and he was esteemed as a tastemaker by 
the expatriate community, In this respect, his influence also extended to his Chi- 
nese friends, such as the poet and epigrapher Chen Mengjia IRIE BE (1911-66) 
(Wang Shimin 2015), and the aesthete, connoisseur, bon-vivant, and (later on) 
cultural-relics administrator Wang Shixiang ETH (1914-2009), who assem- 
bled distinguished furniture collections of their own (Ye Gongping 2014). 

In Beijing, Ecke moved in an international circle of scholars, artists, and 
intellectuals that included leading Chinese figures alongside the créme de la créme 
of expatriate Sinologists. The Manchu specialist Walter Fuchs (1902-79), who, 
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like Ecke, had been living in China since the 1920s, wrote of a “Sinologists’ cir- 
cle” in the early 1930s (Fuchs 2010: 38), where he and Ecke mixed with the Ger- 
man-educated Fu Sinian (1896-1950), founder of the Institute of History and 
Philology at Academia Sinica (in 1928) and the first to inaugurate China's large- 
scale archaeological campaigns (see Lai, this volume); the American-educated 
director of the National Library in Beijing, Yuan Tongli (1895-1965); the Nazi 
Sinologist Ernst Schierlitz (1902-40), Loehr's predecessor as the director of the 
Deutschland-Institut; the anti-Nazi emigré Hellmut Wilhelm (1905-90), later 
professor of Chinese literature at the University of Washington, and others. Ecke 
and Wilhelm remained close, even as much of the German expatriate community 
in Beijing increasingly kept Wilhelm at arm's length because of his wife's Jewish 
descent (a situation alluded to in Wilhelm 1960: vii). 

The rise of the Nazis brought other Asia scholars to Beijing as refugees, such 
as the Sanskritist and Buddhologist Walter Liebenthal (1886-1982), and 
Rudolf Lowenthal (1904-96), a specialist on the modern Chinese press as well 
as on Chinese Jews and Muslims. Unlike Ecke, both relocated with their host 
institutions to unoccupied China when the Japanese invaded in 1937, Other 
expatriates in Ecke's Beijing circle included the curators George N. Kates 
(1895-1990) from the Brooklyn Museum, and Laurence Sickman (1907-88) 
from what is now the Nelson-Atkins Museum in Kansas City; Wolfgang Franke 
(1912-2007), later professor of Sinology at Hamburg; Walther Heissig 
(1913-2005), later professor of Mongolian studies at Bonn; the Harvard schol- 
ars Wilma Fairbank (1909-2002), John King Fairbank (1911-91), Francis W. 
Cleaves (1911-95), and J. Robert Hightower (1915-2006); and many others. 

In 1937-38, Adam von Trott zu Solz (1909-44), who had known Ecke in 
the early 1920s through the Nibelungenbund, lodged with Ecke for a year 
(Krusenstjern 2009: 286-87; 331-73). Trott, trained in law and philosophy, 
intended to integrate Chinese ideas into an ambitious design of a new political 
order—an alternative to both Western democracy and Nazi ideology. Inasmuch 
as it can now be reconstructed, his vision, based on relationships of mutual 
responsibility between the rulers and the ruled, amounted to a heady combina- 
tion of traditional Prussian and Confucian values. In Beijing, Trott worked 
through key philosophical texts with a Chinese assistant and consulted with 
leading Sinologists (Lukens 2008). After his return to Germany, he entered the 
German diplomatic service; during a later trip to Beijing in 1940, he unsuccess- 
fully attempted to involve Republican China in the German resistance against 
Hitler (H.-H. Liang 1978: 148-53). He took a leading role in the July 20, 1944, 
assassination attempt on Hitler and was executed after it failed. Trott was 
arguably the best mind of the German resistance. One can only imagine what his 
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conversations with Ecke and his colleagues must have been like during the 
intense months they spent together in Beijing. 

On the Chinese side, since his days in Xiamen, Ecke was acquainted with 
twentieth-century China's greatest modernist writer, Lu Xun #424 (Zhou 
Shuren Jél®if A, 1881-1936), who mentioned him in his diary (Ye Gongping 
2014) and owned his book on Méryon (Lu Xun Bowuguan n.d., Xiwen bufen: 
10), and with the eminent classical poet Chen Yan [HiT (1856-1937). In Bei- 
jing, he interacted with such luminaries as the French-trained painter Xu 
Beihong (RARU8 (1895-1953); the German-trained poet and literary scholar 
Feng Zhi Be (1905-93); the Columbia University—educated aesthetician 
Deng Yizhe @/LAH (1892-1973); and the promising Buddhologist and 
Sanskritist Lin Liguang K4296 (1902-45), among others. Moreover, he was 
friends with three princes of the Qing imperial family who were teaching art at 
Furen University: the painters Pu Jin #¢(f (18792-1966) and Pu Quan {#{€ 
(1913-91) (Vainker and Lin 2004) and the calligrapher Qi Gong HUTA (1912- 
2005). Among Ecke's students at Qinghua, the best known today is Ji Xianlin 
FAK (1911-2009), twentieth-century Chinas leading Sanskritist (Ye Gongping 
2014; q.v. for further references). Ji, originally a student of Western literature, 
credited Ecke for inspiring him to specialize in Sanskrit and go to Germany for 
further study (he was in Gottingen from 1935 to 1946). He reports that Ecke 
taught German through English, with less-than-satisfactory results. 

In spite of his friendships with many Chinese colleagues and his involve- 
ment with Chinese-run institutions, Ecke by no means “went native.” It is not 
even certain that he spoke, let alone read, Chinese fluently. Much of his scholarly 
activity, as well as large parts of his social life, took place in a worldwide frame of 
reference, and his experience illustrates how completely the intelligentsia of 
Republican-era Beijing was integrated into international networks. As a case in 
point, when in 1935 Furen University launched a new Western-language Sino- 
logical journal, Monumenta Serica, Ecke was appointed associate editor. Thanks 
in large measure to his strong and sensitive leadership, Monumenta Serica soon 
became, as it remains today, a prestigious vehicle for scholarship. Ecke himself 
published as many as fifteen pieces in it during his time in China. 

Expatriate solidarity may also have played a part in impelling Ecke to apply 
his art-historical skills to Chinese archaic bronzes. Two German collectors 
whom he knew in Beijing asked him to publish their collections: Oskar Traut- 
mann (1877-1950), Germany's ambassador to China from 1935-1938 (Merker 
1998a: 21 et passim), and Hans-Jiirgen von Lochow (1902-89), a railway expert 
who had worked for the Chinese government (Schlombs 1997: 62-63). Bound 
in the traditional Chinese manner and illustrated with high-quality photographs 
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on rice paper, the catalogs were published through Furen University Press (Ecke 
1939, 1943—44).18 The Trautmann catalog elicited positive reviews from leading 
Chinese scholars such as Chen Mengjia (1940) and Qu Duizhi #52.Z (1894- 
1973) (Qu 1942),19 

According to Wolfgang Franke (1995: 68), Ecke was “a strongly marked, 
genial, willful personality, but uneven, moody, and sometimes difficult to relate to 
for others.” He remained a bachelor well into middle age but in 1945 married his 
student Tseng Yu-ho (Zeng Youhe MS Oy tat; a.k.a. Betty Ecke, 1925-2017),?9 an 
immensely gifted painter. Despite the age difference, the marriage was a true 
meeting of minds. With his well-honed art-historical judgment, Ecke was able to 
provide Tseng Yu-ho with important guidance as she developed into an interna- 
tionally renowned artist (Sullivan 1989: 203; Thompson 2001). 

Erdberg’s life in Beijing was very different from Ecke's (and, for that matter, 
Loehr's). Above all, she had to make a living, Complementing her husband's busi- 
ness, she worked as a tourist guide, developing considerable expertise about Bei- 
jing and its sights. She gave lectures on Chinese art to interested groups of expa- 
triates and made money as a restorer (and, allegedly, as a dealer)?! of antiques. 

Erdberg had little time for scholarship; during her stay in Beijing, she only 
published one brief study of a medieval Taoist sculpture in Monumenta Serica 
(Consten 1942b), as well as a half-dozen popular articles, Although she was 
known to members of the German and international academic community, they 
did not regard her as a colleague (Erdberg 1994: 246). And while her husband 
was well connected to Mongolian-speaking intellectual circles, Erdberg’s limited 
command of Chinese prevented her from cultivating the acquaintance of Chi- 
nese scholars in her field of interest. She did interact—albeit in a rather subal- 
tern position—with two very senior foreign scholars: she provided editorial serv- 
ices to the Japanese ethnographer and archaeologist Torii Ryazé Fe/H AEH 
(1870-1953), who resided in Beijing at the American missionary-run Yenching 
(Yanjing) University #32 A during the war (Erdberg 1994: 247-48; see also 
Egan 1987: 150-153, 159, 176-77); and she worked intermittently as a typist 
for John C, Ferguson (1866-1945), a Canadian-born former missionary turned 
art expert and government advisor (Erdberg 1994: 244-45; Netting 2013). The 
latter source of income dried up after Pearl Harbor, when Ferguson and his fel- 
low US citizens were interned by the Japanese. 

It was another expatriate German collector of archaic bronzes, Werner Jan- 
nings (1886—after 1954), a prosperous merchant in Tianjin (Schmitt-Englert 
2012), who, in 1944, gave Erdberg her first opportunity for major scholarly 
work, Jannings had entrusted Loehr with the publication of his extensive hold- 
ings of bronze weapons, and he turned to Erdberg to publish his bronze vessels. 
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Erdberg, only too aware that “Loehr was better” than she (Erdberg 1994: 269), 
felt very honored. But in January 1946, the Nationalist government, once again 
in control of Beijing, strong-armed Jannings to “donate” his collection to the 
Palace Museum, Loehr and Erderg were hired to install its display there (Fig. 
12.5). The person instrumental in bringing about the transaction was Ecke's for- 
mer student Wang Shixiang, then a low-ranking government official attached to 
the Ministry of Education. Through the good offices of Zhu Qigqian, Wang had 
obtained the intercession of no less a personage than T. V. Soong (Song Ziwen 
RFS, 1894-1971), Chiang Kai-shek’s 4244 brother-in-law, to overcome 
Jannings's initial resistance (Chen Zhou 2002: 49-54; Elliott and Shambaugh 
2006: 91; Erdberg 1994: 281-86; Li Hui 2001: 59-66; Li Jingguo 2007: 147- 
51, 162-67).22 Wang happened to be Loehr’s next-door neighbor at Fang - 
jiayuan Hutong 75 32 el AAA) in Dongcheng District, Beijing, and Loehr'’s coop- 
eration in this affair may well have helped to make him persona grata with the 
Republican authorities. (As to Jannings, the Communists after 1949 sentenced 
him to hard labor as a punishment for his largesse to the Republican regime; he 
was finally repatriated in 1954.) Today, the Jannings collection constitutes an 
important part of the Beijing Palace Museums holdings of bronzes, the former 
imperial bronze collections having been removed to Taiwan. 

In connection with his work on the Jannings collection, Loehr wrote several 
articles on bronze weapons. Much later, he published his part of the catalog as a 
book, which was illustrated only with his own drawings, as the photographs had 
been lost (Loehr 1956). Erdberg, too, as of 1984 was still planning to publish her 
portion of the catalog, but that plan never materialized. A new effort at cata- 
loging the collection is currently underway in Beijing.” 

Loehr, at the Deutschland-Institut, inaugurated a German-language journal 
of Chinese Studies, Sinologische Arbeiten, three issues of which appeared before 
the end of the war. His own publications from the war years are scant and very 
preliminary; perhaps he was holding back his best work for later. He undertook 
research trips into some Japanese-occupied areas in north China—Manchuria 
and northern Shanxi—most memorably to the Buddhist cave temples at 
Yungang 22 |] in Datong (Shanxi) LLPE AIA], which were being recorded by 
Japanese scholars. 

Until 1945, Loehr’s life in Beijing contrasted with Ecke'’s in its apparent lack of 
gregariousness. Perhaps because he did not yet know enough Chinese, he kept his 
distance from expatriate Sinological circles. Wolfgang Franke (1995: 114) notes in 
his memoirs that Loehr was uninterested in interacting with Chinese people; one 
cannot exclude the fact that his attitude was influenced by Nazi racial prejudices. 
Perhaps, as an official representative of the German government, Loehr identified 
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Figure 12,5, Handover of the Werner Jannings Collection at the Jiangxue xuan at the 
National Palace Museum, Beijing, January 22, 1946, including Eleanor Consten-von 
Erdberg (front row, first from left), Shen Jianshi (first row, second from left), Max Loehr 
(front row, second from right), Wang Shixiang (front row, first from right), and Yu Xing- 
wu (second row, first from left). Courtesy of the Palace Museum, Beijing. 


with the Japanese occupiers. If one may believe later retrospective accounts, such a 
pro-Japanese stance was not widely held among German expatriates, especially 
among those who had lived in Beijing before the Japanese invasion. In any case, 
even during the war, Loehr cultivated some contacts with Chinese specialists who 
shared his interest in archaic Chinese art. Since much of the Chinese scholarly elite 
had left Beijing, the choice was limited, but Loehr found two old-style antiquarians, 
Rong Geng #€ (1894-1983) (Huang Yifei 2015) and Sun Haibo fAyAHK 
(1911-72), with whom to study bronze inscriptions. 

Loehr's social life changed drastically at war's end, when the international 
scholarly community suddenly became important for him as a source of support. 
Ironically, it was through the good offices of none other than Hellmut Wil- 
helm—with whom he had heretofore been afraid to associate openly—that he 
obtained a teaching post at the once-again Chinese-run Qinghua University. 
Equally ironically, his former tutor Rong Geng, who had chosen not to go to 
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unoccupied China out of concern for his collections and personal library, was 
ignominously dismissed from Peking University for having allegedly “collabo- 
rated” with the Japanese. Instead, Loehr now became friendly with Feng Zhi, 
Chen Mengjia, and Wang Shixiang, who had returned to Beijing from the 
south, 

Contag’s work on literati painting, in contrast to the antiquities-and-monu- 
ments—focused scholarship of her colleagues, not only demanded very different 
methods of study but also took place in a completely different culture of research, 
imbricated in very different modes of socializing. In Republican China, paintings 
were for the most part held by private collectors. Even the Palace Museum did 
not regularly exhibit its paintings. But it so happened that, around the time Con- 
tag arrived in China, two teams of researchers were taking comprehensive stock 
of the Palace Museum's holdings; and through a combination of uncommon tal- 
ent and an extraordinary stroke of good luck, Contag was allowed to participate 
in both endeavors. 

The first viewing project was occasioned by a scandal involving the former 
director of the Palace Museum, Yi Peiji AUFEE (1880-1937). In 1933, one of 
the Museums board members had denounced Yi for replacing artworks with fakes 
and selling off the originals for his own profit (Elliott and Shambaugh 2005: 
75-78; Roberts 2007).24 To investigate these allegations—which ultimately 
turned out to be baseless—the judicial authorities mandated a comprehensive 
check of the Museum's paintings. The person in charge of that effort was Ye 
Gongchuo #24845 (1881-1968), a railway expert and former vice minister of 
communications of the Beiyang government as well as a major art collector and cal- 
ligrapher, who at that time was semi-retired but still politically influential. To head 
the committee of experts, Ye prevailed upon Huang Binhong waa (Huang Zhi 
i A, 1865— 1955), twentieth-century China's greatest traditional-style painter, 
who was also a leading connoisseur, and whose work had been prominently shown 
in the 1934 Berlin exhibition. At the recommendation of Cai Yuanpei, Ye had the 
recently arrived Contag appointed as an advisor to the committee. She was by far 
the youngest, as well as the only female, member of the group; but she was not the 
only foreigner: Ferguson, as well, participated during the project's initial stages. 
First in Beijing, then in Shanghai (where much of the Palace Museums painting 
collection had been removed for safekeeping in anticipation of a Japanese invasion 
of north China), Contag, as part of the committee, was privileged to view thou- 
sands of normally inaccessible works from the former Imperial collections. 

The second viewing project took place in preparation for the great exhibition 
of Chinese art that was held in London from November 1935 to March 1936, 
As part of its effort to generate goodwill for China in its looming war with Japan, 
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the Nationalist government had agreed to lend masterworks from the Palace 
Museum. The person charged with selecting the paintings was the collector and 
painter Wu Hufan Seidl, (1894-1968). Again, Contag was invited to join 
(Spee 2008: 50-51). 

As documented in their letters and diaries, both Huang Binhong and Wu 
Hufan were positively impressed with Contag: they appreciated her seriousness 
as a scholar and her lack of arrogance (Huang Binhong, letter to Xu Chengyao, 
February 19, 1936, in Huang Binhong 1999: 147; translated in Roberts 2005: 
ch. 4, 130-31; Spee 2008: 58, also in Shi Mingli 2016). They introduced her to 
other members of their vast circle of old-style literati painters, collectors, and 
connoisseurs in the Jiangnan region (Qiu Zhuchang 1985: 181; Wang Zhongxiu 
1995: 352, 356), and Contag soon developed a deep understanding of their aes- 
thetic and moral values. Huang Binhong dedicated a painting to Contag with an 
inscription that brings this out (Roberts 2005: ch. 4, 132, ill. 4:10). Respect 
developed into friendship. At Contag’s wedding, Wu Hufan and his wife, Pan 
Jingshu ##A FI (1892-1939), an accomplished artist in her own right, present- 
ed her with a painted fan (Shi Mingli 2016). 

Contag proposed to Wu Hufan to collaborate on a much-needed compre- 
hensive reference work on Ming and Qing-period painters’ and collectors’ seals. 
Since Wu, an opium addict, lacked the energy to do this himself, he recom- 
mended his student and protégé Wang Jigian (Wang Chi-chien -2#8 / Eh 
3 a.k.a. Wang Chi-chiiian E48, C. C. Wang; 1907-2003) (Spee 2008).25 
The project, which occupied them for three years, provided a unique opportu- 
nity to view most of the region's major private painting collections in their 
entirety (Wang 1977; Silbergeld 1987: 21). Embellished with calligraphic pref- 
aces by Ye Gongchuo and Wu Hufan, the dictionary was published in Shanghai 
in 1940, reconstituted and slightly reduced in size after a Japanese air raid in 
October 1937 had destroyed the original galley (Contag and Wang 1940). It 
was innovative for providing full-size photographic renditions of the seals 
together with transcriptions into standard script and German translations. The 
book was seriously, and quite positively, reviewed by leading Chinese scholars 
and artists (Fu 1942; Rong 1940). Reissued several times (sometimes under an 
English title and with a new preface by the American art historian James Cahill 
[1926-2014], yet retaining Contag’s German text unchanged [Contag and 
Wang 1966]),2° it remains an indispensable tool for the authentication of 
literati paintings from Late Imperial China. Aside from the dictionary, Contag 
also published a substantial journal article during her time in China (Contag 
1937) as well as a book on Qing literati painting that was later translated into 
English (Contag 1941). 
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WARTIME AND POLITICAL ENTANGLEMENTS 


When the Second Sino-Japanese war broke out in July 1937, both Beijing and 
Shanghai were occupied by Japanese troops. Germany at first conducted a some- 
what inconsistent foreign policy vis-a-vis China, maintaining relations with both 
Japan and Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist government in Chongqing, Diplomatic 
correspondence from the early years of the war records plans to move the 
Deutschland-Institut from Beijing to unoccupied Kunming, where many aca- 
demic institutions had relocated (Politisches Archiv, Aktienbestand R 
9208/3385, 3386, 3387). Only in 1941, following the signing of the tripartite 
alliance that established the “Axis Berlin-Rome-Tokyo,” did Germany recognize 
Wang Jingwei’s TEM f#i (1883-1944) Japanese-dominated puppet regime in 
Nanjing and break off relations with Chongqing. The Deutschland-Institut 
remained in Japanese-occupied Beijing. As allies of the Japanese, German nation- 
als in occupied China enjoyed a relatively privileged position, while Allied nation- 
als were cruelly interned after Pearl Harbor. The tables were turned after the 
Allied victory. 

If Ecke had still been teaching at Qinghua in 1937, he presumably would 
have joined in that institution's exodus. In a letter to Trott from September 2, 
1937 (cited in Krusenstjern 2009: 337), Ecke wrote: “All the genuine Chinese are 
leaving us, for crying out loud!” (Alle echten Chinesen aber verlassen uns, es ist 
zum Heulen!) But Furen University, where he was now a professor, stayed put in 
Japanese-occupied Beijing. Shielded to some extent by the special status of the 
mostly German missionaries who were running it, Furen maintained a modicum 
of autonomy, and Ecke's life in Beijing continued under a semblance of normalcy. 
Since his salary was paid in part from official German sources, Ecke had to be 
careful “to veil his otherwise quite pronounced anti-Nazi attitude in the compa- 
ny of other Germans who were not completely reliable” (Franke 1995: 68). Like 
most expatriate German academics at the time, he may have been compelled to 
join the National Socialist Teachers’ Federation (Nationalsozialistischer 
Lehrerbund),?7 

Since the Nazi takeover in 1933, all German nationals living abroad had 
been coopted to some extent by the new regime. In Beijing, too, the Nazi party's 
Foreign Organization (Auslandsorganisation) had increasingly tightened its 
stranglehold over the German Community (Deutsche Gemeinde), which had 
previously functioned as a loose and entirely voluntary organization representing 
the interest of German nationals (Merker 1998a; Schmitt-Englert 2012: 493- 
501). All of Beijing's approximately 275 Germans were now theoretically obliged 
to join the Deutsche Gemeinde and attend its activities, which included political 
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indoctrination by Nazi party functionaries.28 In practice, if one may believe the 
recollections of Erdberg and others, the officials in charge of enforcing the new 
order in Beijing were comparatively benign, and social interactions between 
Nazis and non-Nazis, “Aryans” and Jews, Germans and other foreigners, as well 
as Germans and Chinese, went on more or less as before (Franke 1995: 66; 
Schmitt-Englert 2012: 265). 

Nazi-imposed strictures were particularly onerous when it came to getting 
married, even abroad. Erdberg (1994a: 165-68) and Contag (Schmitt-Englert 
2012: 151, n. 57), in order for their marriages to be recognized under German 
law, had to proffer proof that both they and their fiancés were of pure “Aryan” 
descent. Assembling the necessary documentation—especially for Erdberg with 
her far-flung background—caused considerable difficulties. As to Ecke, he dared 
not marry Tseng Yu-ho until February 27, 1945, when the German defeat was 
imminent—for marrying a non-“Aryan’ would have constituted “racial abomina- 
tion” (Rassenschande) under Nazi anti-miscegenation laws and would have 
entailed severe punishment in the event of a return to Germany (Franke 1995: 
139; the same considerations delayed Franke’s own marriage as well).29 Even so, 
Ecke felt obliged to report the marriage to the German consulate, and on March 
4, he wrote to the official in charge, Felix Altenburg (1889-1970)—who himself 
was under a cloud for having a Chinese girlfriend—apologizing for having mar- 
ried without official permission.?0 As mitigating factors, he mentioned that 
Tseng Yu-ho had “connections to Japan and to Manchukuo,’ presumably referring 
to the Manchu princes who were her teachers at Furen University. One of the lat- 
ter, Pu Jin, had conducted the marriage, the other, Pu Quan, serving as master of 
ceremonies. Also present were the Swiss consul and seven other Germans, 
including Wilhelm, Fuchs, and Loehr (whose presence at this occasion may sig- 
nal an incipient opportunistic reorientation away from National Socialist ortho- 
doxy), as well as Ecke's cousin Ruth Wang, whose husband, Wang Yintai, by then 
was serving as head of the collaborationist North Chinese government. On 
March 16, 1945, Altenburg notified the German embassy in Nanjing of the mar- 
riage, pointing out that it was valid under Chinese law and expressing the con- 
viction that Ecke's and Tseng’s artistic collaboration would be positive for Ger- 
man—Chinese cultural relations. In a marginal note, the local Nazi party boss 
agreed that no action was needed.! 

Contag, as the wife of a diplomat, was part of the official German presence in 
China. Since the German Community in Shanghai, some 2000 strong, was under 
far stricter Nazi control than the one in Beijing (Freyeisen 2000), she inevitably 
had to participate, at least sometimes, in activities organized under Nazi auspices. 


But neither Contag nor her husband appears to have been prominently involved 
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in such goings-on. Winterfeldt, in spite of his prominent official position, is not 
named even once in Freyeisen’s (2000) detailed treatment of Nazi activities in 
Shanghai. However, one 1941 source (cited in Leutner, Adolphi, and Merker 
1998: 222) hints that he may have been involved in intelligence gathering. Like 
virtually all German diplomats, he applied to join the Nazi party, but it is unclear 
whether he actually joined (Schmitt-Englert 2012: 151, n. 57). In any case, when 
Franke much later referred to Contag as “a somewhat controversial personage” 
(eine etwas umstrittene Persénlichkeit; Franke, letter to Walter Fuchs, September 
6, 1973, in Walravens 2013: 141), the reference is unlikely to have been a politi- 
cal one. 

Erdberg, by her own frank admission (1994: 226), benefited from the Japan- 
ese invasion. For as the Japanese occupying authorities made it a point d'honneur 
to keep open the universities whose faculty and students had fled, they faced a 
dire staffing shortage, enabling Erdberg to land a teaching position for the first 
time. Until the end of the war, she taught at the newly founded Faculty of Med- 
icine of what later came to be called “Fake Peking University” (Wei Beida {JE 
K, in counterdistinction to the “Real” Peking University that had relocated to 
Kunming). She also taught at Yanjing University until the entry of the United 
States into the war forced its closure. At some point, Erdberg writes, she “had to 
join the National Socialist Women’s League” (Frauenschaft), whose Beijing chap- 
ter she describes as a “knitting club that met once a month to make warm clothes 
for the freezing Germans at home— including, naturally, soldiers socks” (Erdberg 
1994: 226). Erdberg evidently intended to convey that she never went so far as 
to join the Nazi party. Her husband, on the other hand, had become a member 
of the party as early as 1933, even serving as the leader of its Beijing chapter until 
1934 (Schmitt-Englert 2012: 500-501).32 In her memoirs, Erdberg (1994: 
148-49) claimed that he had early on become disenchanted with the Nazis and 
had provoked his expulsion from the party, triggering social and professional 
repercussions; but this account may not be accurate. 

As to whether Loehr was a member of the Nazi party, published opinion has 
been divided, Wolfgang Franke, who knew him well in China, denies it (1995: 
113),33 but Peter Merker (1998b), based on extensive archival research, consid- 
ers it certain.34 Indeed, the Political Archive of the German Foreign Ministry 
preserves a printed invitation to a lecture by Loehr on “New Art in Germany” on 
September 26, 1941, on which Loehr’s name is explicitly preceded by the abbre- 
viation for “Party Comrade” (Pg = Parteigenosse); this should clinch the matter.?° 
Corroborating this, Merker notes that Loehr won his job at the Deutschland- 
Institut over two dyed-in-the-wool Nazi scholars, Werner Speiser (1908-65) 
and Hans O, Stange (1903-78); that his subordinate in Beijing, Hoffmann, was 
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a staunch party member; and that both Loehr and Hoffmann, before being sent 
to Beijing, had to be officially exempted from military service—a tall order under 
wartime conditions. That the exemption was granted signals the importance 
with which their mission was viewed by the highest authorities. Ilse Martin, 
before being sent to China, had worked as an employee for the German military 
for two years (according to the autobiographical statement in her dissertation 
cited in Walravens 2010). Franke (1995: 114) alleges that she was “not a party 
member, but quite naive,’ but in this case, too, he may be misremembering. In any 
case, all three were obviously regarded as politically reliable. 

On the other hand, there is the following evaluation by an unnamed Nazi 
official (Freyeisen 1999: 213, n. 41; cited from Kriiger and Wulff 1994): 


Dr. Lohr [sic], as to his professional qualifications, keeps himself mainly orient- 


ed aesthetically and is considered to be little interested in politics. 


Be that as it may, the presence in China of Loehr, Hoffmann, and Martin almost 
certainly constituted part of the German war effort. It is hardly an accident that 
their arrival coincided with a significant expansion of the German cultural and 
media presence in East Asia under the aegis of the “Axis Berlin-Rome-Tokyo.’ 
Most of this expansion took place in Shanghai, which even under Japanese occu- 
pation was a far more important node in the international communication net- 
work than Beijing. In 1940-41, Shanghai saw the establishment of the Deutsches 
Informationszentrum dedicated to the dissemination of pro-German propagan- 
da to the general public as well as to the press; a German-run radio station; as well 
as a fancy monthly periodical directed at an educated readership, The XXth Cen- 
tury (Freyeisen 2000: 266-353). As Astrid Freyeisen’s careful archival research 
has revealed (2000: 351-56, 367-89), the Nazi functionaries who directed each 
of these operations were simultaneously involved in clandestine intelligence gath- 
ering; in fact, that very probably was their main preoccupation, their respective 
“day jobs” merely serving as fronts. It would be naive not to assume that plans 
existed to use the Deutschland-Institut in Beijing for espionage purposes, and it 
is known that one of its associates, the Mongolist Walter Heissig, was engaged in 
such activities.3© This became an issue when Loehr approached Heissig to con- 
tribute to Sinologische Arbeiten: the latter's superiors in the German military were 
slow in giving their assent.>” Rumors that Loehr himself had been a spy circulated 
in Beijing after the war, and he is said to have been investigated by US Army intel- 
ligence on that account, but nothing of substance seems to have come to light 
(Rudolph 1985: 97-98). The institute's (actual or potential) role as a front for 
covert operations might explain its tendency, noted by Francoise Kreissler (1989: 
195), of “multiplying its activities to excess, without always following through on 
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them.’38 But the archival materials currently accessible do not directly attest to 
such a role. 

Even so, there are signs that, back in Germany, Loehr and his two compan- 
ions had been given a mission that included other tasks besides their ostensible 
pursuit of Sinology. If we may believe Wolfgang Franke, who had been in charge 
of the daily operations of the Deutschland-Institut for more than a year before 
their arrival, none of the three took much interest in the institute. Instead, Hoff- 
mann devoted himself to “the German Community and the party, where he was 
put in charge of political indoctrination and also of the Hitler Youth” (Franke 
1994: 113). Ilse Martin, though more of a presence at the Deutschland-Institut 
than the other two, engaged herself in organizing women and became the leader 
of the Beijing Branch of the League of German Girls (Bund der Madels), the 
female equivalent of the Hitler Youth (Franke 1994; 114). About Loehr, Franke 
writes (1994: 113; similarly 114 et passim): 


He was glad to be in Beijing and to be able to pursue his scholarly interests 
there. To us he showed himself as an easygoing person. He had no interest in 
the Deutschland-Institut and its work, even though he took over its director- 
ship in August 1941. He essentially limited himself to representing the Insti- 
tute toward the outside, especially vis-a-vis the German authorities; he virtu- 
ally ignored the Chinese members and staff... . He was exclusively concerned 
to satisfy the higher German authorities and to avoid anything that could pos- 


sibly have provoked their criticism. . .. Caution was his utmost priority. 


While Franke continued to serve as “managing director” (Geschdftsfiibrer) of the 
Institute (by his own estimate, he did about 90% of the routine administrative 
work [Franke 1995: 114]), Loehr showed up there only “two or three times a 
week for a couple of hours” (Franke 1995; 116). 

Franke generously assumes that Loehr made use of his ample free time to 
pursue his scholarship. And it is true that between 1943 and 1945, Loehr pub- 
lished a piece in each annual issue of Sinologische Arbeiten. These include a 
description of Shang-period grey ceramics (Loehr 1943a), the first installment 
of a series of translations of bronze inscriptions that he had worked on with 
Rong Geng (Loehr 1944a), and the partial translation of a bibliography on ora- 
cle bone inscriptions compiled by Rong (1945a). But these pieces, which consti- 
tute the sum total of Loehr’s published scholarly output during his years at the 
Deutschland-Institut, strike one as, frankly, perfunctory; they bear no compari- 
son with the brilliance of his own later work or, indeed, of the two journal arti- 
cles he had published in Germany before departing for China (Loehr 1936, 
1939). During the same time span, Franke published considerably more, in spite 
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of being kept busy managing the institute and by an active social life. One can- 
not help suspecting that Loehr had time on his hands for other occupations on 
which the sources are largely silent. 

A glimpse into the nature of these activities may be obtained if one compares 
the non-scholarly articles that Loehr and Erdberg, respectively, contributed to 
the propaganda periodical The XXth Century, which was published in Shanghai 
between 1941 and 1945 under the editorship of Klaus Mehnert (1906-1984) 
(Freyeisen 2000: 286-306).3? Erdberg’s six articles (Consten 1942a; 1944; Con- 
sten and Hammer 1942; B. von Erdberg 1943, 1944a, 1944b) are innocuous dis- 
quisitions on aspects of East Asian traditional culture, such as the lotus flower, 
brush calligraphy, landscape painting, and Mongolian folk art. One notes that 
only three pieces were published under her own name, while the others appeared 
under the pseudonym “Beata von Erdberg.’ Was she afraid of overexposing her- 
self in a venue of obviously partisan political character? Or did the editors wish 
to convey the impression that they could muster a wider roster of contributors 
than was actually the case? 

By contrast, the two articles on contemporary German painting and sculp- 
ture that Loehr contributed to The XXth Century (Loehr 1943b, 1944b) can 
only be described as hard-core Nazi propaganda. In them, Loehr excoriates 
“Degenerate art,” criticizes the Italian fascists for their tolerance of modernist 
painting, and waxes eloquent about how carefully the German authorities were 
in selecting the kind of art that befitted the new order. He even approvingly cites 
Adolf Hitler verbatim.4° To exemplify recent German artistic achievements, he 
chose artworks that were utterly banal but “politically correct.’ The comparison 
with Erdberg's pieces shows that, even at the height of the war, following the 
Nazi party line to such an extreme extent was not a necessary precondition to 
getting ones work published. Moreover, publishing in a venue like The XXth 
Century was not obligatory. Erdberg, perpetually short of money, quite possibly 
did it for the honorarium. One notes with interest that Contag, even though she 
lived in Shanghai and must have known Mehnert, successfully avoided ever pub- 
lishing anything in his journal. 

Diplomatic correspondence concerning Loehr’s work at the Deutschland- 
Institut shows that at least some of his time was taken up with political hack- 
work; an article on “Sun Yat-sen, Truth and Legend” that he had written—appar- 
ently under protest—for publication in The XXth Century was returned, 
presumably because it was considered too sensitive (letter from Felix Altenburg 
to German Embassy in Nanjing, dated May 18, 1945 [Politisches Archiv, 
Aktienbestand R 9208/3389, item 3]). Elsewhere, Loehr is asked to coordinate 
a translation of Chiang Kai-shek’s book China’ Destiny (letter from Loehr to 
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Kordt, dated June 28, 194441—a task he tried to foist onto Fuchs. Apparently 
acting on his own initiative, Loehr reorganized along Nazi lines an exhibition of 
high-quality reproductions of German artworks organized by the Deutschland- 
Institut. That exhibition had been shown in several Chinese cities before Loehr’s 
arrival, but Loehr promptly saw to it that all works by “degenerate” (i.e., expres- 
sionist) and Jewish (e.g., Max Liebermann [1847-1935]) artists were eliminated 
(Merker 1998b: 34). Also due to Loehr’s intervention was the inclusion of a 
poem by Baldur von Schirach (1907-74), founder of the Hitler Youth, as the 
final climax of an anthology of German poetry published by the Deutschland- 
Institut—the only institute publication Loehr and Hoffmann actively helped to 
compile. Franke considered this “a bow before the Nazi régime that would not 
have been necessary” (Franke 1995: 113).42 But this formulation assumes a dis- 
tance between Loehr and the Nazi regime that may have been nonexistent. In 
fact, it is difficult to avoid the impression that Loehr’s role in wartime China was 
that of a Nazi operative and cultural enforcer. 

Giving Loehr the benefit of doubt, one may imagine that his main goal in 
going to Beijing was his own professional advancement, and that he regarded the 
compliance with his (overt and possibly covert) official tasks as a sacrifice worth 
making in exchange for the opportunity of pursuing his scholarship. To his supe- 
riors in Berlin, on the other hand, his scholarship may have been no more than a 
smoke screen. It seems fair to say that, during his first four years or so in China, 
Loehr was what his German compatriots at that time called a “golden pheasant” 
(Goldfasan): a privileged functionary of the Nazi regime, affable, cultivated, and 
seemingly open-minded, eminently presentable, but completely loyal to his supe- 
riors and ready to execute their commands ruthlessly if called upon. But Loehr, 
as far as we know, was never seriously called upon, and he may have deployed 
considerable ingenuity to keep it that way. 


DEPARTURE 


Following the collapse of Nazi Germany and Imperial Japan, the victorious Allies 
insisted on the repatriation of German citizens, but this took time. Contag, as 
part of the former diplomatic community, was interned in Shanghai and sent back 
to Germany as early as 1946, Loehr sent his family ahead (according to Fuchs 
[2010], they were living in the resort town of Bad Aibling in Bavaria as of 1947; 
see also Franke 1995: 167); but Loehr himself—very likely in order to avoid 
being caught up in bothersome denazification proceedings—went to teach at 
Qinghua University and stayed until 1949, when denazification had begun to 
ebb. Remarkably, he was even able to make the Hong Kong—Paris leg of his 
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homeward journey by airplane, rather than having to go by ship like most others. 
Back in Munich, he resumed his old position at the Museum of Ethnography. 

Ecke continued at Furen as before. Perhaps because of his Chinese wife, he 
was able to eschew repatriation. He left Beijing with his wife in 1948 to teach 
once more at the University of Amoy, which in the meantime had become a state- 
run institution. The following year, just before the Communists overran Xiamen, 
he accepted the offer of a curatorship for Asian art at the Honolulu Academy of 
Arts and left China forever, 

In her memoirs, Erdberg (1994: 297-98) claims that the Honolulu position 
had originally been offered to her, but—very possibly because of her husband's 
Nazi party affiliation, which was well known to the American Secret Service 
(Erdberg 1994: 278)—she had been unable to get her immigration papers on 
time. Without naming Ecke anywhere in the book, she gave free rein to her jeal- 
ousy. This seems somewhat small-minded, considering that it had probably been 
none other than Ecke who had helped Erdberg find employment at Furen Uni- 
versity after the institutions where she had previously taught had reverted to 
Chinese control. She and her husband were still in Beijing when the Commu- 
nists took the city; it was only after more than a year filled with uncertainties and 
bureaucratic harassment that they were able to board an overcrowded steamer 
out of Tianjin. They reached Hamburg on December 31, 1950. 


LATER CAREERS 


The later professional trajectories of all our four protagonists attest that they had 
profited immensely from their stays in China. Ecke and Contag, even though 
both continued publishing, had done their best work while in China. Ecke's book 
on furniture and Contag’s book on seals—each, significantly, written together 
with a Chinese co-author—remained their most significant achievements. For 
Erdberg and Loehr, on the other hand, their academic careers only truly took off 
after they left China. 

The East Asian art collection Ecke built at the Honolulu Academy of Arts 
is his monument. Most of his publications after 1950 were short pieces on art- 
works in the museum; he also co-authored a catalog of Chinese paintings in 
Hawaii with Tseng Yu-ho (Ecke and Ecke 1965; Ecke's other opuscula from his 
time in Hawaii are listed in Walravens and Kuwabara 2010: 164-68, nos. 
32-67). From 1951 onward, he concurrently taught at the University of Hawai'i. 
By all accounts he was a beloved teacher, but he did not train any graduate stu- 
dents, and none of his undergraduates went on to specialize in East Asian art. 


Gradually he receded behind Tseng Yu-ho, who not only exhibited her paintings 
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all over the world but also trained for her PhD in art history at New York Uni- 
versity and, in a somewhat unusual maneuver, succeeded her husband on the 
University of Hawaii faculty after his retirement in 1966, Ecke subsequently 
returned to Germany, where he taught at Munich and Bonn as a visiting profes- 
sor for three years. He died in Honolulu in 1971. 

Contag and her family settled in Wiesbaden. From 1951 onward, she taught 
as an adjunct at the nearby University of Mainz. But Mainz had no Chinese 
studies department, and Contag never succeeded in acquiring the Habilitation. 
Rather than art history, she taught mainly Chinese literature and philosophy (on 
her strict and conservative teaching style, see Shi Mingli 2016); none of her stu- 
dents specialized in a China-related field. She published two more insightful 
monographs on Chinese painting (Contag 1950, 1955) and one on the impact of 
Confucianism on Chinese culture (Contag 1964). She died in 1973. 

Erdberg and her husband relocated to the latter's hometown of Aachen, 
where she found a job as part-time lecturer and librarian in the Architecture 
Department of that city’s Technical University (Rheinisch-Westfalische Technis- 
che Hochschule). She taught a wide spectrum of courses, spanning European and 
general art history in addition to her East Asian specialty, Encouraged by her col- 
leagues, she passed her Habilitation in 1955; three years later she was appointed 
supernumerary professor, and in 1961 her title was changed to “academic coun- 
selor and professor.’ Even though she never held a full chair, she was now one of 
an infinitesimally small number of German female scholars of her generation 
who had the legal right to be addressed as “Frau Professor.’ She trained dozens 
of PhDs, most of whom went on to practice as architects, though some contin- 
ued to work on East Asian art while holding jobs at museums or galleries. Her 
last PhD finished in 1984. 

Erdberg's scholarly life was a busy one. Aside from Aachen, she also taught 
as an adjunct at the universities of Cologne and Bonn, and she traveled abroad 
for visiting professorships at Mills College (1960-61), the University of the 
Philippines (1968), and the State University of New York at Buffalo (1970). 
Although she never visited Beijing again, she undertook research and conference 
trips to other parts of Asia. Since her mother and her second husband—her first 
cousin Robert von Erdberg (1906-89), whom she married in 1961—both lived 
in the United States, she spent considerable amounts of time there as well. She 
lived to the age of 95. 

Erdberg published prolifically on Chinese bronzes (the subject of her Habi- 
litationsschrift), textiles, and other applied arts, as well as general art history. She 
was a popularizer rather than a profoundly original thinker, and most of her 
work, though useful in its time, is now out of date. Her general introductions to 
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ancient Chinese art (Consten 1958) and traditional East Asian architecture 
(Speiser and Consten 1964) were disseminated in French, Italian, Spanish, and 
Portuguese translations. (For a bibliography through 1984, which does not list 
all the translations, see Fischer and Klein-Bednay 1984: 17-24.) 

Without question, the most successful of our four protagonists was Loehr. In 
1951, he had the choice of the directorship of his museum in Munich and a pro- 
fessorship at the University of Michigan, for which his former teacher Bach- 
hofer—now at the University of Chicago—had recommended him. Possibly 
because prospects for a proper professorial appointment in Germany still seemed 
slim at the time for a former Nazi functionary (attitudes did relax later on), or 
perhaps because the American system did not require the Habilitation, which he 
had never obtained, Loehr chose Michigan. In 1960, he moved to Harvard as the 
inaugural Abby Aldrich Rockefeller Professor of Asian Art and Curator of Ori- 
ental Art at the Fogg Museum. Here he was reunited with Ilse Martin and her 
husband, the literary scholar Achilles Fang (1910-95), another former staff mem- 
ber of the Deutschland-Institut, who had settled in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

During the two decades preceding his retirement in 1974, Loehr was the lead- 
ing scholar of Chinese art in the Western hemisphere. A number of his former 
PhD students went on to distinguished careers in the United States, Europe, and 
Asia. He published numerous important works on archaic Chinese bronzes and 
jades, as well as on prints, paintings, and Buddhist art. His basic approach, formed 
during his student days in Munich, never changed, and his mature scholarship 
arguably bears fewer marks of the impact of his long stay in China than does that 
of his three compatriots. Loehr’s influence has decisively shaped the American 
practice of Chinese art history (see Bagley 2008 and the uncritical review of that 
book by Miao Zhe and Wang Haicheng 2011). A critical assessment of his intel- 
lectual legacy is overdue, but that task must be left to a future study. 

Even though he became a US citizen in 1957, Loehr maintained excellent 
connections with German academia. Efforts to call him back—for example, to 
Berlin in 1958, as documented in letters by Walter Fuchs to Wolfgang Franke 
from May 29 and June 7 of that year (Walravens and Gimm 2011: 185)—never 
came to fruition, however; nor did he retire to Germany, as had apparently once 
been his plan. Suffering from Parkinson's disease, he died at his home in Lexing- 
ton, Massachusetts, in 1988. 


COLLECTIONS 


The Republican period is often said to have been a golden age of Chinese art col- 
lecting. Prices were low, and many masterpieces left the country and entered 
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museums and private collections in Japan, Europe, and North America (Cohen 
1992; Netting 2013; Ruchivacharakul 2011; Steuber and Lai 2014). Many for- 
eign residents of China collected curios, and our four protagonists, with their 
well-trained art historians eyes, were in a particularly advantageous position to do 
so. Given the fluctuations in the value of local currencies, investing in antiques 
could also be a way of protecting one's wealth, In spite of strict laws governing the 
export of cultural relics that had been put into place in the 1930s (see Lai, this 
volume), all of our four protagonists managed to take the bulk of their collections 
with them when they left China. 

Ecke owned many of the splendid Ming and Qing furniture pieces he had 
published in his book, as well as numerous priceless paintings and other 
antiques. He was very worried about them as the Communists closed in on Bei- 
jing. He sacrificed the bulk of his extensive library but got his most important 
artworks safely out of China, partly via Xiamen and partly, later on, with the help 
of friends in the Western diplomatic community (Rudolph 1985: 98; Thompson 
2001: 63-64, 72-73). Some of them—notably the Ming painter Wen 
Zhengming'’s SC {eH (1470-1559) masterpiece, “Seven Junipers’—are now in 
the Honolulu Academy of Art. When Tseng Yu-ho moved back to Beijing in 
2006, she donated seven of the best furniture pieces to the Chinese government, 
which exhibits them at the Prince Gong Mansion AS EJF in Beijing. 

Contag, advised by her Jiangnan friends, acquired an exceptionally fine col- 
lection of more than one hundred Ming and Qing literati paintings, as well as a 
large number of contemporary works, all of which she was able to take back to 
Germany. She organized exhibitions in Hamburg in 1949 (Contag 1949) and in 
Diisseldorf in 1950 (Contag and Speiser 1950). After her husband's death, she 
sought to sell the collection. Unable to find a buyer in Germany, she sent the 
paintings to the United States, where, thanks to her old friend Sickman, they 
were stored for some time at the Nelson-Atkins Museum in Kansas City. After 
a failed attempt to sell the collection in toto to the Asian Art Museum of San 
Francisco, the paintings were sold off separately. The best pieces, including an 
important album by Shitao 414# (1642-1707), ended up in the hands of C. C. 
Wang, who had emigrated to the United States (Cahill n.d. [unfortunately, 
Cahill does not specify the time when the events he recalls took place]; Spee 
2013). An important large painting by Mi Wanzhong 7K &§# (1570-1628) is 
in the Stanford Art Museum. Harrie Vanderstappen (1921-2007), Bachhofer’s 
successor at the University of Chicago, acquired twelve others for what is now 
the David and Alfred Smart Museum of Art (Vanderstappen et al. 1989: nos. 
101-104, 109, 110, 113, 114, 116, 118, 119); another forty items are in Berlin, 
on loan to the Museum of Asian Art from the MCH Hammonds foundation in 
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Dallas, Texas. Contag’s archives—folder after folder of painstakingly collected 
images of works by all the major classical painters of China—are in the Museum 
fiir Ostasiatische Kunst, Cologne.44 

Erdberg’s collection, put together under conditions of penury, was more 
eclectic but still quite extensive—it filled most of the twenty-four boxes that she 
and her husband were allowed to take with them when they left Beijing in 1950. 
In particular, she possessed some remarkable textiles and ceramics. The most 
important pieces were eventually purchased by the Aachen-based collectors 
Peter (1925-1996) and Irene Ludwig (née Monheim, 1927-2010), major 
patrons of modern international art in post-World War II West Germany, who 
became interested in China late in their lives (Schlombs 1997: 64-65). These 
works are now in the Museum fiir Ostasiatische Kunst, Cologne. 

Loehr, too, though he also had to leave behind a large part of his personal 
library, left China with a collection that included archaic bronzes, jades, and 
ceramics, as well as paintings. He intermittently sold or donated objects. A group 
of nineteen early jades was acquired by the University Museum at the Universi- 
ty of Michigan in 196049 (the Museum also owns a painting by Hanabusa Itché 
Ha— I [1652-1724], donated by Loehr in 1958). What remained was sold at 
auction after his death (Lally 1993). 


THE PUZZLING LACK OF AN ECHO 


In contrast to the deep imprint China left on each of our four protagonists, their 
sojourns do not seem to have exerted much of an influence on the study of the 
visual arts in China. This unfortunate situation can be explained from several 
angles. 

To begin with, the Republican period was the time when modern archaeol- 
ogy was being established in China. The large-scale excavations at Anyang and 
elsewhere undertaken by the Institute of History and Philology at Academia 
Sinica in Nanjing after 1928 aroused much excitement and lastingly changed the 
nation’s self-perception of its ancient past. The Beiping Academy in Beijing was 
involved in similar research, and some of its members participated in Sven 
Hedin’s (1865-1952) Sino-Swedish Expedition (1927-1935). As early as 1922, 
Peking University established an Archaeology Research Institute, and other uni- 
versities made fledgling efforts in a similar direction. From the mid-1920s, the 
government established national museums, such as the Palace Museum and the 
National Museum of History, both in Beijing; these were complemented by 
provincial and local institutions. The Yingzao xueshe, as well, was part of this 
flurry of institution-building. 
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The four German art historians featured in this article, in spite of their pro- 
fessional competence, were but tangentially involved in these developments. Ecke 
probably was closest to the pulse of things as a member of the Yingzao xueshe in 
the 1930s; the other three, too, were temporarily part of the system when they 
were working—Contag in the mid-1930s, Loehr and Erdberg in the late 
1940s—with the Palace Museum, But their involvement was marginal. The rea- 
son for this was probably not xenophobia but a general lack of comprehension in 
Republican China's official and intellectual circles of the aims and potential ben- 
efit of art history as an academic discipline. Some of the tasks that fall within the 
purview of art historians, such as the documentation, classification, and conser- 
vation of artifacts and monuments, had been relegated to the above-mentioned 
archaeological and museum institutions; but an understanding of art history's 
ability to process visual evidence into an independent body of source material for 
social and intellectual history never developed. (This incomprehension contin- 
ues in today’s China, where the Ministry of Education still does not recognize art 
history as a “core subject,’ even as some universities are beginning to establish art 
history departments.) 

There was thus a palpable disconnect with what Ecke, Contag, Erdberg, and 
Loehr were capable of doing and what was possible in China under the condi- 
tions of the time. Their presence, in that sense, was premature. And historical cir- 
cumstances hardly lent themselves to the contemplative study of art history. For 
most Chinese intellectuals, the Republican period—especially the long war with 
Japan—was a time of national struggle, during which art history could easily 
appear ephemeral, if not irrelevant. 

Another reason for our four protagonists’ failure to transfer their skills in 
German-style academic art history to China may have been the lack of appropri- 
ate counterparts on the Chinese side. To my knowledge, only one Chinese intel- 
lectual went to Germany to study art history during the Republican period: Teng 
Gu [B84] (1901-42), who obtained his PhD in 1932 at the University of Berlin. 
Even before departing for Germany, under the influence of Japanese scholarship, 
he had authored the first modern synthesis of Chinese art history in Chinese 
(Teng 1926). Back in China, he became a high-ranking art-school administrator, 
but tragically he died young, It is uncertain whether Teng was acquainted with 
any of the four protagonists of this study—all except Ecke were in Berlin at one 
time or another when he was a student there—or whether he met them in 
China.*6 Several other Chinese students in Germany during the Republican 
period studied philosophical aesthetics—the most well known being Zong 
Baihua 7x #2 (1897-1986), later professor of philosophy at Peking Universi- 
ty—but the concerns of art history remained alien to their scholarship. One 
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wonders what circumstances could have fostered the development of a synergy 
conducive to launching the art-historical discipline in Republican China's acade- 
mia. If any such opportunities existed, they were missed. 

None of our four protagonists appears to have taught specialized classes in 
art history during their time in China. Contag, as far as I know, did not teach at 
all. The others supported themselves by teaching language and literature—Ger- 
man of course, but also English, including Anglo-Saxon! (Erdberg)—as well as 
Greek, Latin, and (probably in translation) Russian (Ecke), Upholding a long- 
standing tradition in Catholic institutions of higher learning, Ecke at Furen also 
taught rhetoric. He included some art history in his general introductions to 
European culture;4” and Erdberg for a while inserted coverage of the subject in 
the courses on interior design she taught in the Home Economics Department 
at Yanjing (Erdberg 1994; 230-31). Otherwise, the separation of their teaching 
from their own research interests was complete. 

One probably should not underestimate the extent to which simple logisti- 
cal difficulties were a factor in the absence of art history from university curric- 
ula in Republican China. Few if any Chinese institutions at the time are likely to 
have had the necessary library holdings, to say nothing of slide collections and 
the projection equipment needed in order to use them for instruction purposes. 
Teaching literature as an entryway into the humanities required fewer resources, 
and it may also have appealed more strongly to the text-centered sensitivities of 
the Chinese academic audience. 

The most fundamental factor impeding the flow of ideas was long-standing 
incompatibilities in dealing with material culture. On the Chinese side, there was 
the persistence of traditional connoisseurial and antiquarian modes of scholar- 
ship, which made their practitioners complacent vis-a-vis the more systematic 
(or, as the four protagonists themselves would undoubtedly have put it, more sci- 
entific) approaches that German-trained art historians espoused. There was, in 
other words, no demand for this kind of intellectual import on the Chinese side. 
If anything, the influence flowed in the opposite direction: Ecke and Contag— 
even though their respective studies of furniture and seals were unprecedented in 
their systematic grasp—largely succumbed to the inducements of Chinese tradi- 
tional connoisseurship. This seems particularly true in the case of Contag, who 
excelled at communicating to Western readers the traditional emic (or, as one 
would have said at the time, “native’) concepts undergirding the practice of 
literati painting. 

With Loehr, on the other hand, it was always his German art-historical train- 
ing that determined his mode of investigation into Chinese art history. Through- 
out his career, he rigidly adhered to a watered-down version of Wolfflinian 
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formalism. There is no sign whatsoever that this impressed anyone in China at 
the time—but it is also doubtful that Loehr ever even tried to explain his meth- 
ods to Chinese scholars. To the contrary: with him and his school, one senses 
that they imagined themselves in exclusive possession of a system of hegemonic 
knowledge (Herrschaftswissen): a superior means for establishing tight method- 
ological control over their subject, unfathomable to the “natives,” whom, in any 
case, they considered unworthy of it. This mind-set bears a strong and probably 
not coincidental resemblance to that of Stefan George's secret cliques of initiates. 

One comes away with the impression that the life these four German art his- 
torians led in Republican China was, essentially, a parasitic one. They took away 
much and gave back little. In spite of what has been said above about the essen- 
tially non-colonial context of their sojourns, scrutiny reveals a residually colonial 
conjuncture in their interactions with the country and its inhabitants—one that 
did not inhere in their legal status but in geopolitical realities, For all their good- 
will toward China, the four scholars are likely to have felt comfortable with this 
asymmetry. Whether the balance was eventually redressed by their subsequent 
efforts to build up East Asian art history and thereby to contribute to a deeper 
understanding of China in the West will have to be left up to future generations 
to decide. 
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AUTHOR'S NOTE 
Beijing was officially called Beiping IEF from 1928 to 1949; herein I neverthe- 


less use the more familiar “Beijing,’ which corresponds to “Peking,’ the name most 


commonly used at the time for the city, For the sake of economy, references have 
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been reduced, omitting information that can be easily cross-checked on the Web 
or in such readily accessible resources as Neue Deutsche Biographie, the Biographi- 
cal Dictionary of Republican China (Howard L. Boorman, editor; New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1967-1979), or Michael Sullivan's Modern Chinese 
Artists: A Biographical Dictionary (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 2006). Several of the scholars mentioned herein are treated in Kern 
(1988) and/or Wendland (1998). All translations are mine. 


NOTES 


1 Many details of Contag’s life remain unclear, but Spee's planned biography will hopeful- 
ly remedy this situation. 

2 Erdberg is the only one among the four to have written her memoirs (Erdberg 1994) 
and—since she was also the only one to become a professor in the German university sys- 
tem—to have been the dedicatee of Festschriften (Fischer and Klein-Bednay 1984; Hollan- 
der 1989; and a double issue of Mitteilungen der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Ostasiatische Kunst 
21-22 [1997]). 

3 Merker (1998b), though mainly concerned with another scholar, sheds important light 
on Loehr’s activities in Beijing during the 1940s. Following Merker’s leads, I consulted rele- 
vant archival material at the German Foreign Ministry (Politisches Archiv, Aktienbestand R 
9208, Deutsche Botschaft China) in September 2008. 

4 T may be making a mistake by not including Otto Burchard (1892-1965), a leading 
Berlin art dealer well known for his sponsorship of the avant-garde, who relocated to Beijing 
in 1932 and rebuilt his business there, becoming a well-reputed connoisseur of Chinese art 
(Jirka-Schmitz 1995). Burchard had earned his PhD in Sinology in Leipzig in 1917 under 
August Conrady (1864-1925) on a philological topic with ramifications in the visual arts. To 
my knowledge, however, he published no scholarly works on East Asian art history. In Beijing 
during the 1930s, he served as mentor to Laurence Sickman (Cohen 1992: 113); he is men- 
tioned in Erdberg’s memoirs (Erdberg 1994), 

5 For full disclosure: the only one of the four scholars I ever encountered in person, albeit 
very fleetingly, was Loehr, at Harvard during the early 1980s. I briefly corresponded with Erd- 
berg in the 1990s, but we never met. As a child I occasionally heard tales about Ecke, who had 
been a comrade-in-arms during World War I, as well as a close friend (they founded the 
Nibelungenbund together in 1922), of my maternal grandfather Lothar Freiherr von Bieder- 
mann (1898-1945); but by then the family was no longer in touch with him. I did meet 
Ecke’s widow twice, many years after his death, but we only talked superficially, With Contag 
I have had no contact, although distant collateral kin relationships could probably be traced 
between her husband's family and mine. 

6 Ecke's George-style handwriting appears, for example, on his 1948 German colophon on 
the painting “Eighty-seven Immortals,’ now in the Xu Beihong Memorial Museum in Beijing; 
the colophon ends with a quotation from George's poetry. (I am grateful to Dr. Ye Gongping 
for sharing Professor Li Song's photo of the colophon.) Loehr’s handwriting that I have seen 
in the archival materials is also George-influenced. 
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7 Ecke's interest in French culture may have been awakened less by his wartime experience 
in the country than by the fact that he had well-placed relatives in France on his mother’s side 
(Thompson 2001: 109-10). 

8 T have not been able to find out who these artists were. 

9 Through vicious political denunciations, Kiimmel destroyed the careers of colleagues he 
disliked. One of his victims, as early as 1933, was the Leipzig Sinologist Eduard Erkes 
(1891-1958); see Lewin (1999). On Kiimmel’s dictatorial behavior even before the Hitler 
era, see With (1997: 120). 

10 A complete listing of Loehr’s academic teachers is in his 1940 curriculum vitae (Poli- 
tisches Archiv, Aktienbestand R 9208/3387, items 184-86). 

11 As indicated in Loehr’s CV (Politisches Archiv, Aktienbestand R 9208/3390, item 
327), this service was voluntary, coming at a time when Loehr was already twice the age of 
ordinary army recruits. Due to Germany’s partial demilitarization, imposed by the Treaty of 
Versailles (1919), Loehr’s generation had been exempt from mandatory conscription. 

12 See n. 10. 

13 Langdon Warner, letter of recommendation for Erdberg, dated September 5, 1951, 
available at http: //www.archiv.rwth-aachen.de/web/online-pionierinnen/objektevitrine4. 
htm (last accessed January 10, 2016). 

14 Brinker (1989: 283) characterizes Reismiiller, who had visited China, as an “enthusias- 
tic China lover” rather than a China scholar. 

15 Ruth Wang was the daughter of a Protestant minister from Leipzig (Harnisch 2004: 
117; for her family relationship to Ecke, see Politisches Archiv, Aktienbestand R 9208/3389, 
items 19-21). Her husband, who had held senior positions under the Beiyang regime, collab- 
orated with the Japanese during World War II, was subsequently convicted of treason, and 
died in prison. Thompson (2001: 42), probably relying on Ecke's wife's recollections, claims— 
implausibly, in my opinion—that Ecke had befriended some unnamed Chinese students in 
Germany who arranged for his invitation. 

16 On the gay imbrications of the Stefan George circle, see Raulff (2009). On the charmed 
lives of Western gays in Republican China, see Brady (2013), Brown (2013), and Mungello 
(2012). Persistent allegations by individuals of his acquaintance that Ecke was gay should be 
weighed against the fact that he eventually did get married. 

17 See Politisches Archiv, Aktienbestand R 9208/3389, items 191-94, 

18 Walravens and Kuwabara (2010: 164, n. 26) believe that the second volume of the lat- 
ter work is not by Ecke. 

Tam grateful to Ye Gongping for sharing copies of these reviews. 

20 Franke (1995: 106) alleges that his own wife, Hu Chiin-yin 4 f!5 (1910-89), had 
previously been courted by Ecke. This, like several other things in Franke’s memoirs, is diffi- 
cult to believe. Thompson (2001: 45-47, 63 et passim), in recounting Ecke's courtship and 
marriage to Zeng, relies heavily on the heavily romanticized account by Eyre (1966). 

21 J. Robert Hightower, personal communication, 1982. 

22 Wang's official title at the time was “Deputy Delegate from the [Tian]jin-[Bei]ping 
Special District to the Ministry of Education's Commission for Sorting Out Cultural-Relics 
Losses during the War” SUS Us FEAR CBRE ES SOE IRR. Li Jingguo 
(2007: 162-67) cites original documents pertinent to the Jannings donation that are now in 
the Palace Museum's archives (including a letter from Wang Shixiang to T. V. Soong’s 
representative in Beijing, Tan Boyu AHP] [1900-1982], in which he recommends Loehr 
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and Erdberg [referred to as Kangsidun 446 = Consten] for their “scientific method” 
(kexue fangfa ®}4277 7] in approaching bronzes); a photo of the handover of the bronzes (Li 
Jingguo 2007: 166); as well as (Li Jingguo 2007: 149) a contemporary newspaper account 
from Huabei ribao 4#4E A #K on January 25, 1946. Li Hui (2001: 64-65) fills in some details 
with Wang's later autobiographical recollections. 

23 Su Rongyu, personal communication, 2016. 

24 Also implicated in the scandal was Yi's French-educated son-in-law, Li Zongtong aa 
{f'] (1895-1974), later professor of history at National Taiwan University and influential on 
East Asian archaeology as teacher of the late Prof. K. C. Chang (1931-2001). 

25 On Wang Jigian as an artist, see Cahill (1986), Silbergeld (1987), and Wang (1977). 
On his collections, see Barnhart (1983), Hearn and Fong (1999), Juliano (1988), and Yang 
(2010). 

26 Cahill visited Contag in Wiesbaden in 1956. 

27 Dietrich Seckel (1981: 61), who was in a similar situation in Japan, describes that 
organization as “a rather harmless club.’ 

28 One German resident of Beijing who vociferously resisted this was the eccentric poet 
and printer Vincenz Hundhausen (1878-1955); see Walravens and Bieg 1999. 

29 As recounted by Thompson (2001: 47-48), there was also severe opposition to the 
marriage from Tseng’s family, as well as, for religious reasons, from the leadership of Furen 
University. 

30 See Politisches Archiv, Aktienbestand R 9208/3389, items 19-21. 

31 Tid. See also Thompson (2001: 48 n. 64 and fig. 5, wedding photograph). 

32 Another obviously semi-fictionalized account of Consten’s activities for the Nazi party 
appears in Mohr 1985: 95 (as cited in Merker 1998a: 19). 

33 Franke relates (1995: 123) that one day he and Loehr submitted their applications for 
membership in the Nazi party with the head of the Beijing chapter (Ortsgruppenleiter) of the 
Nazi party, Herbert Wobser, who was simultaneously the consular secretary at the Beijing 
Branch Office of the German Embassy. (This must have been before Wobser’s transfer to 
Shanghai in 1941.) Franke claims that the applications were never processed, and he himself 
was later prevailed upon to withdraw his application (1995: 139). Schiitte (2002: 330-32) 
tabulates information in an official 1942 report from which it may appear that Max Loehr 
(here referred to as “Johannes Lohr”) was not a party member. But Schiitte cautions (2002: 
126) that the information in this report, especially concerning Nazi party membership, is 
often incorrect. 

34 Franke (2000) strongly objected to this, but Hartmut Walravens (2000-2001), whose 
judgment should count for a lot, lists Merker’s article among those he considers “high-quality 
and even-minded” (qualitdtsvoll und abgewogen). 

35 Politisches Archiv, Aktienbestand R 9208/3386, item 21. The original text runs: “Die 
Ortsgruppe Peking der Auslands-Organisation der N. S. D. A. P./ veranstaltet im Gemein- 
dehaus/ Mittwoch, dem [sic] 26. November 1941, 8.30 Uhr abends/ einen Gemein- 
schaftsabend/ Dienstag, dem [sic] 9. Dezember 1941, 8.30 Uhr abends/ eine Versammlung/ 
Sprecher: Pg. Dr. Loehr ueber [sic] ‘Neue Kunst in Deutschland’ Alle Mitglieder der 
Deutschen Gemeinde und ihre Gaeste [sic] sind zu diesen Veranstaltungen eingeladen./ F. 
Petzschke/ Stellv. Ortsgruppenleiter.’ It is extremely unlikely that someone in Petzschke's 
position would not have known who among the residents of Beijing was or was not a party 
member. The fact that the correspondence preserved in the Foreign Office archive was with 
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German government rather than with Nazi Party entities may explain why Loehr’s party 
membership is not made explicit more frequently. 

36 Heissig’s covert activities are only tangentially touched upon in Walravens 2012. 

37 See Politisches Archiv, Aktienbestand R-9208/3389, items 134, 138-39. 

38 Kreissler herself more modestly suggests that the institute engaged in “silent coopera- 
tion” with the Nazi regime and that, rather than truly representing German culture to its Chi- 
nese clientele, its leadership mainly aimed to satisfy the German official authorities. 

39 Mehnert later became a prominent rightist political pundit and professor of political 
science in West Germany. His own recollections of his time in China (Mehnert 1981: 
258-60) are quite unreliable. 

40 An anonymously published article on Nazi architecture (The XXth Century Editorial 
Staff 1944) may also be at least partly from Loehr’s pen. A third article published in the jour- 
nal under Loehr’s name, on Bronze Age weapons (Loehr 1945b), is unpolitical. 

41 See Politisches Archiv, Aktienbestand R 9208/3389, item 119. 

42 Schirach’s poem was highlighted in a press report (Ostasiatischer Lloyd, December 24, 
1942; Politisches Archiv, Aktienbestand R 9208/3389, item 304). 

43 Sometime in the 1960s, Contag allegedly did submit a Habilitationsschrift to the Uni- 
versity of Munich, where she was planning to move and to teach as a Privatdozentin; but due 
to an intrigue, her submission was rejected by the Munich faculty, forcing Contag to remain 
in Mainz (Lothar Ledderose, personal communication, 2016). 

44 Thanks to the hospitality of Dr. Adele Schlombs, I was able to view the archives on 
May 14, 2016. 

45 See http: //quod.lib.umich.edu/m/musart?type=boolean&view=thumbnail&rgn1= 
ic_all&from=index&q1=loehr&rgn9=musart_iod&sel9=ic_exactXop9=And (accessed 
November 26, 2015). 

46 Teng’s name is mentioned once in connection with the above-mentioned exhibition of 
reproductions of German artworks in 1937-38 (Politisches Archiv, Aktienbestand R 9208/ 
3552, item 22). 

47 Thompson (2001: 35, 47 et passim) claims that Ecke offered art history courses at 
Furen and indeed (citing C.-t. Li 1992: 17) earlier at Xiamen, but this contradicts other avail- 
able accounts and archival documentation. 
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SECTION V 


COLONIAL AND 
POST-COLONIAL LEGACIES 


he final section of this collection addresses the aftermath of colonial archae- 

ological interventions in four discrete case studies in the Maghreb, Uganda, 
North and South Korea, and Peru. Each of our contributors identifies the 
unique tensions and challenges that derived from the way in which archaeologi- 
cal research was undertaken and framed initially by external interlocutors. They 
also capture the evolving reactions that archaeology engendered among Indige- 
nous peoples during and after the period of imperial or colonial rule. While the 
legacy of these archaeological undertakings has varied in the way it has played 
out in post-colonial contexts, it has without exception shaped the structure, prac- 
tice, and embrace (or rejection) of modern archaeology in the independent states 
and, in fact, the modern global order, that resulted from these developments. 

In the first chapter in this section, Matthew McCarty argues that if most 
accounts of French archaeology in the Maghreb focus on the deployment of 
Roman monuments as exempla for French imperialism, archaeology in colonial- 
period Tunisia was instead fitted into a variety of historical frames and narratives, 
each of which harnessed material remains of the past differently. Driven by larg- 
er meta-narratives, he observes that Roman sites were reduced to backdrops 
against which arguments about inheritance might be made; many Christian sites 
were converted into places of worship whose remains persisted through time; and 
Punic sites were (until the 1920s) largely swept to the side as curiosities from a 
long-dead civilization. Yet in the post-independence period, as archaeological 


enquiry became more central to the nascent Tunisian state and an official (rather 
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than an amateur) endeavor, the government adopted the same historical premises 
about inheritance that the French had invoked for the Romans. McCarty argues 
that archaeology in Tunisia has never fully been de-colonized, even if earlier nar- 
ratives have been transformed. 

Taking on the case of Uganda, Peter Schmidt argues in the second chapter of 
this section that the nation’s modern history draws deeply on the archaeological 
constructions and historical manipulations of oral traditions and archaeology 
during the colonial period. He chronicles the ways in which colonial administra- 
tors initiated interpretations of the massive Bigo earthworks of western Uganda 
by publishing and repeatedly valorizing a pastiche of oral traditions that incorpo- 
rated tales told by the Baganda, who lived outside the region and were used to 
administer territory they helped the British capture from the Bunyoro kingdom. 
Thereafter archaeologists and historians uncritically accepted these traditions as 
linked to Bigo, which came to be characterized as the capital of Kitara or the 
Bacwezi-led empire. Nonetheless, he observes that analyses of the oral traditions 
do not sustain the idea of a Bacwezi empire centered at Bigo nor does archaeolo- 
gy conducted at Bigo affirm it as a capital site. Despite the absence of evidence for 
such associations, colonial interpretations have been reified by academics and 
have gradually come into wide popularity, even being appropriated by the presi- 
dent of Uganda to underwrite the ideas of a powerful unitary state in Uganda's 
past. He concludes that the head of state's use of this colonial history occurs in a 
contemporary setting where the centrifugal forces of multiple and powerful king- 
doms are found troublesome and deficient when measured against an idealized, 
united Bacwezi-led empire of the mid-second millennium CE at Bigo. 

In the third chapter in this section, Yangjin Pak analyzes the roles, outlooks, 
and methodologies of the Japanese archaeologists who conducted their archaeo- 
logical research in the Korean Peninsula in the first half of the twentieth century. 
He subsequently divides the practice of Japanese colonial archaeology in Korea 
into five proposed phases and summarizes the characteristics of each phase in 
terms of the legal frameworks of archaeological practice, the institutions and indi- 
viduals involved, and archaeological methodologies and interpretations. By 
addressing the legacy of Japanese colonial archaeology, Pak suggests the extent of 
colonial influence on the early development of post-colonial archaeology in North 
and South Korea in the second half of the twentieth century. 

In the final chapter in this section, Maya Stanfield-Mazzi notes that the ter- 
ritory of modern Peru has been part of three empires: the Wari, the Inca, and the 
Spanish. After Peru gained independence from Spain, the country was affected by 
cultural imperialism on the part of other world powers, especially those of the 
Global North. She notes that one constant among all of these far-flung situations, 
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however, is that each regime highly esteemed and encouraged the production or 
collection of tapestry-woven cloth. She thus traces the fate of Peruvian tapestries 
across these varied situations of colonialism, observing that tapestry is a unique 
lens through which to understand power relations across Peruvian history, But in 
recognizing the constant presence of Peruvian tapestries across colonial regimes, 
she argues that we also realize that despite varying situations of imposition, pas- 
toralists, dyers, spinners, and weavers in Peru continued to create works of art 
that grew from a closely guarded cultural tradition. Furthermore, she concludes 
that tapestries have often been looked to, whether by Peruvians or foreigners, as 
tangible proof of Peruvian history and identity. 
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CHAPTER 13 


French Archaeology and History in the 
Colonial Maghreb: 
Inheritance, Presence, and Absence 


Matthew M. McCarty 


INTRODUCTION 


espite its claims to empiricism and scientific positivism, and a historiogra- 
Ds that has traditionally focused on internal developments within a her- 
metically sealed field, archaeology—like any discipline concerned with the pro- 
duction of knowledge—is never independent from the social, political, 
intellectual, and moral power relationships that surround it. In colonial situa- 
tions, the discrepant degrees of power held by various actors are part and parcel 
of how objects and sites are freighted with, or denied, significance. The colonial 
institutional and ideological contexts in which archaeology is practiced shape the 
knowledge created, while this knowledge in turn reinforces and naturalizes colo- 
nial control in the present. 

The French colonial Maghreb (modern Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco) was 
no exception: archaeological investigation was simply one arena in which the 
identities of colonizer and colonized were set and performed in a historical frame 
(Memmi 1957), From the conquest and settlement of Algeria (1830 onward) to 
the annexation of Tunisia (1881) and continuing well beyond the dates of each 
modern nation-state's political independence, the practice of excavating and pub- 
licizing archaeological sites reinforced and made tangible grand historical narra- 
tives that naturalized real or aspirational political situations. The broad outlines 
of how archaeological investigations were used to promote colonial agendas will 
be familiar to those working in other colonial contexts (cf. Diaz Andreu 2007) 
and have been analyzed elsewhere in detail (Dondin-Payre 1994b; Dridi and 
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Mezzolani 2016; Effros, this volume, forthcoming; Gutron 2010; Mattingly 
1996; Oulebsir 2004). French archaeologists promoted a special bond that 
France had to Roman antiquity as a way of justifying French presence and prac- 
tices in Africa (Bénabou 1980; Dondin-Payre 1994a, 1994b; Effros, this volume; 
Greenhalgh 2014; Lorcin 2002). Archaeological projects were also closely tied to 
gaining knowledge and control over territory, through their links to cartograph- 
ic surveys and natural-history investigations (Effros forthcoming), 

More than the content of the historical narratives in which archaeological 
remains were implicated, and how these tales were marshaled to support projects 
of territorial and institutional control, I want to pose two closely related ques- 
tions: what premises underpinned the imagined connections between distant 
past and present, and how were archaeological materials mobilized to draw such 
connections? 

Drawing lines from peoples in the past to peoples in the present does not fol- 
low any fixed course or trajectory; contemporary conflicts over legitimate control 
of human remains are but one index of the instability surrounding claims of con- 
nection and descent.! Indeed, when dealing with the remote past, that such a 
connection to the present exists at all—let alone what form it takes—is never 
naturally obvious. Communities identified in the past are as likely to be under- 
stood as Neanderthal “dead ends,” specimens to be studied without direct rapport 
with modernity, as they are to be connected to the present. When links between 
ancient peoples and those of modernity are drawn, however, these can come in 
many forms: as persistence or presence (akin, perhaps, to the way Roman histo- 
rians such as Livy saw them), as spiritual or moral models, as foils, as members 
of a common imagined community, or as biological ancestry. 

Similarly, the ways in which archaeology, either its practice or the objects it 
turns up, interfaces with these narratives are not fixed. The pots, statues, walls, 
and bones unearthed by archaeologists are objects; they only become “things,” 
subjects in their own right, when significance is placed upon them or contexts of 
interpretation woven around them as they are set in various discourses or muse- 
um displays (Brown 2001). Archaeological finds do not automatically demon- 
strate connections between past peoples and modernity; they do so only when 
framed with interpretations or valorized for particular reasons. 

In the case of North Africa, the French relationship to the Roman past is 
most often seen in terms of abstract moral models, ideological or civilizational 
ancestors, or “how-to” handbooks for military control and economic develop- 
ment (Bacha 2013; Davis 2007; Lorcin 2002; Mattingly 1996). Instead, I will 
argue in my first section that French excavators in Africa created a more direct 
relationship with Rome: that of blood descendants. Heritage and patrimony 
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were concepts freighted upon ruins not in a metaphorical sense but in their legal 
and literal sense as developed in the wake of the French Revolution (Poulot 
2006). Of course, proving kinship and descent was not as directly demonstrable 
from ruins as was a more abstract moral and civilizational descent; as a result, 
Roman sites played a greater role as backdrops for performances that made this 
case rhetorically, rather than as bodies of evidence in their own right. 

Yet this notion of descent, as applied to Roman material in Africa, was 
hardly the only paradigm of the relationship between past and present operative 
in colonial Africa. My second section turns to examine different models applied 
to other archaeological “cultures” and the different treatments of sites and objects 
that resulted. Christian archaeology, especially in Carthage, was more than a 
backdrop for arguments of heritage: it was an animated means of creating an 
imagined and persistent community of faith. In a third model, the pre-Roman, 
Punic past was portrayed in terms of civilizational history, as a historical dead 
end whose objects could be recorded or put into cabinets of curiosities as scien- 
tific samples with no bearing on the present. Punic archaeology was not (as is 
often assumed) used to draw links between ancient Carthaginians and the 
‘Arabs’ of colonial Tunisia—at least not until 1921, a turning point in the 
archaeological rhetoric surrounding ancient Punics and modern North 
Africans.2 

With these different models at play, it is striking that only the notion of pat- 
rimony-by-descent left a lasting mark on constructions of the significance of 
archaeology in Tunisia following independence, as I argue in my final section. In 
this premise, at least, Tunisian archaeology has never been “de-colonized” to 
explore alternative notions of how and why archaeological remains carry signifi- 
cance in the present. The main differences between the colonial and post-colo- 
nial periods sit in the simple transvaluation of Roman descent, downplayed in 
favor of parading Punic or Libyo-Phoenician ancestry, as well as in the intended 
audiences for such performances. 


FRENCH AND ROMAN: COLONIAL NARRATIVES OF INHERITANCE 


In many ways, the material remains of the past in North Africa were, like archae- 
ological monuments across the world, exploited primarily to confirm “consensus 
whiggish histories” (or at least, those to which colonial powers might consent: 
Kehoe 1989: 105). Rather than offering alternative narratives or being sources for 
historical inquiry in their own right, the archaeological sites were primarily stage 
sets and backdrops which allowed such histories to be performed and revivified, 
much the way artists in colonial Algeria used Roman ruins to dot their landscape 
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paintings. Moreover, the archaeological histories written during the colonial 
period focused especially on the period of Roman conquest and control of the 
Maghreb; like excavations themselves, they largely ignored Islamic (or post- 
Byzantine) periods (for the European interest in Islamic architecture in the 
Maghreb, though, see Oulebsir 2004). Islamic archaeology, after all, only became 
a recognized department of the Tunisian Antiquities Service in 1948, and strug- 
gled for decades to gain significance (Gutron 2010; 132-36). And the narratives 
about the past spun around and put upon monuments and objects in French 
North Africa presuppose a particular relationship between that past and the colo- 
nial present: Roman Africa was not simply a model to be imitated, or an abstract 
civilizational or moral progenitor, but a direct genealogical ancestor for individu- 
als and the French people more broadly. It was not a metaphorical matter of spir- 
itual or civilizational “descent” but a lineage couched in strongly racial and 
genealogical terms. 

The roots of this view, grounded in nineteenth-century ideas about race, 
appear in the generations prior to direct French control of Tunisia. In 1861, two 
decades before the largely independent Ottoman province of Tunisia became a 
French protectorate, Charles-Ernest Beulé, a former professor at the Ecole 
Francaise d’'Athénes (and future French minister of the interior), published an 
account of his short campaign to explore the site of ancient Carthage, which was 
the first archaeological excavation at the site (Freed 2011: 188-203). The open- 
ing of the work presages arguments made two decades later when France took 
control of the Tunisian regency; reflecting on the desolation wrought by the Arab 
conquest and the seeming emptiness of the landscape (a trope useful for justify- 
ing colonial land-grabs), Beulé (1861: 15) asks, “Who can say that she 
[Carthage] wont rise up again some day and that a civilized people, who under- 
stand the advantage of her placement, will not imitate the Romans?” In this call 
for conquest, Rome is imagined as a potential model for action: an attitude that 
also drove archaeology in neighboring Algeria (Lorcin 2002). Yet Beulé (1861: 
143) strikes a very different note at the closing of his work: 


Sometimes, I would stop in front of an Arab who was destroying a tomb to 
make lime. I would say to him that the people whose final repose he was violat- 
ing were of the same race as him, perhaps his ancestors. He would stop, look at 
me with uncertainty, reflect, and then ask me if these fathers of his fathers knew 
Mohammed and the true God. When I responded that they did not know 
them, he would let out a guttural exclamation, grab his pickaxe, and continue, 


with a tranquil heart, his work of destruction. 
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In spite of the Orientalist rhetoric—the conflation of many supposed encounters 
into one in order to confirm a stereotype: the Arab who, denying a connection to 
the past, descended to a nearly bestial state, letting out unintelligible, animal-like 
noises—Beuleé’s account foregrounds some of the problems confronting under- 
standings of the past and its material correlates as heritage. For the Frenchman, 
the operative categories for attributing significance to the ancient tomb are race 
and ancestry. And although it is unclear what type of tomb Beulé encountered 
(prehistoric? Punic? Roman? post-antique?), he makes the case for its value on 
the grounds that the Arab farmer might be a direct descendent of the grave's occu- 
pant: claims of descent were not, in Beulés day, the exclusive preserve of Euro- 
peans. Nor were Indigenous populations denied potential connections to the past 
and its remains, even when their lack of “proper” understanding of the value of 
such sites was denigrated (cf. Effros, this volume). 

Beulé's views fit well within the French academic community of the mid-nine- 
teenth century; two years before Beulé published his account, Paul Broca had 
founded the Société danthropologie de Paris, whose very mission was to establish 
the racial lineages of all humanity (which reached their pinnacle in the French 
people: Demoule 1999). While it would be overly simplistic to attribute Beulé's 
entire agenda and interpretive framework strictly to institutional factors, it is nev- 
ertheless clear that he was an active participant in the period's structures of knowl- 
edge production, and that racial descent played a central role in shaping how mod- 
erns might relate to various imagined pasts in the French colonial world. And 
Beulé was hardly alone in conceiving the elision between past and present in terms 
of direct lineage: this model permeated nearly every archaeological project under- 
taken in Africa during the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

In Algeria, French commanders cast themselves as the direct progeny of 
Roman officers using archaeological monuments as both backdrops and props. 
The commander of a Foreign Legion detachment at Batna, Jean-Luc Carbuccia, 
excavated the Roman fort at nearby Lambaesis, using the exercise to boost the 
morale of his troops and uncover a portion of antiquity (Dondin-Payre 1996). 
Yet Carbuccia went further: his unit reconstructed the tomb of a Roman centu- 
rion, reburied the Roman with French military honors, and added an inscription 
to the monument celebrating the Foreign Legion’s work (Renier 1850). Such 
reburials were not the norm in nineteenth-century archaeology; instead, human 
remains were generally objectified and fetishized as specimens of a past people 
only vaguely connected to modern observers, even in France itself (Pardoe 2013: 
750). This was more than simply finding Roman presence in the region just 
north of the Aurés (something that had been doubted by previous generations) 
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and from there positing an inherited claim on the land (pace Mattingly 2006). 
Carbuccia did not act as though the centurion’s bones were a sample to be col- 
lected, or the man an exemplum to be copied; he acted as an heir might, protect- 
ing and augmenting the tomb of his forefather. 

This same logic of descent was also portrayed as persuasive justification of 
French territorial control to Indigenous populations in Algeria. The epigraphist 
Léon Renier (1851: 513) recounts an encounter with a sheik at Zana, impressed 
that Renier could understand Latin inscriptions when he could not: 


The sheik replied by addressing the Arabs who accompanied him: “It is true; 
the Roumis [foreigners, French] are the sons of the Roumdns; when they took 


this land, they were simply retaking the property of their fathers (le bien de leurs 
péeres) 


” 
+ 


If the tale itself is likely heavily embellished (if not altogether fantastical), it 
reveals the means by which Renier and his contemporaries gestured to their con- 
nection with Roman ruins. The French tie to Rome was explicitly hereditary, 
which guaranteed their claim to territory via testamentary law. Renier’s inscrip- 
tions did gain the status of irrefutable and persuasive proof of this claim, though 
only via his rhetorical performance in front of the sheik. 

In Tunisia, by contrast, where the French presence was both later and less 
militarized, the focus of archaeological inquiry lay on cultural and economic 
installations, tracing Roman roads and irrigation systems to understand how the 
pre-desert had been a flourishing breadbasket (and olive mill) of the entire 
Roman empire (Davis 2007). Still, if officers such as Carbuccia rebuilt and rean- 
imated legionary monuments as a means of stressing descent and the continuities 
between Roman military domination and French military control, archaeologists 
in Tunisia used rebuilt Roman cultural structures in a similar manner, to high- 
light Roman/French cultural domination and descent. Focusing especially on 
theater buildings (indeed, the Institute of Carthage was famous for its predilec- 
tion for restoring Roman theaters), these ancient stages again became backdrops 
for performances of descent (Dridi and Mezzolani 2012). 

Louis Carton, an amateur archaeologist, for example, not only worked to 
excavate and restore the Roman theater at Carthage, but organized a grand fes- 
tival of Roman antiquity on the partially excavated theater's stage in 1906 (Fig. 
13.1). There, Carton (1924: 417) proclaimed that the Romans were his “prede- 
cessors in this land,” and the French “spectators of the Latin race, gathered here 
to attend the resurrection of the genius of our ancestors.’ That is, they were sim- 
ply renewing old traditions in a line of direct genealogical, racial, linguistic, and 
cultural descent. Again and again, Carton stressed that not only were the French 
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Figure 13,1, Performance of patrimony play in theater of Carthage. 
From Carton (1906, n.p.). 


legal heirs to Rome, but that the ruins uncovered by archaeological works were 
precisely the inheritance that “the ancients left to us’ (Carton 1906: 433). 
Archaeological remains were not just a matter of discovering this heritage, but 
biens actively willed to the French. For one viewer of the performance that fol- 
lowed, featuring classically draped personifications and mytho-historical person- 
ages, the performance evoked a feeling of “filial right” to reclaim both the space 
and “radiant Latin Antiquity” (Gung’l 1906: 436). 

The ruins, though, were but a backdrop to this rhetorical performance. 
Descent from the Romans was accepted a priori; monuments and materials were 
not cited as direct evidence for this but were invoked simply as tangible corollar- 
ies to the wider narrative of identity. 

And such arguments for direct descent as part of a claim to territorial con- 
trol were by no means confined to the period of the protectorate but have an 
afterlife in French scholarship on North African history and archaeology. In 
1961, for example, Marcel Le Glay published Les Gaulois en Afrique (1962), an 
onomastic study of the origins of individuals living in Roman Africa, Contrary 
to his predecessors, Le Glay argued that Gauls did not come to Africa strictly on 
temporary military service but “planted themselves there, seduced by the sun and 
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the natural charm of the land” (Le Glay 1962: 6). The claim is one of lasting Gal- 
lic settlement in Africa, the result of Roman hegemony—and a direct, shared 
ancestry (for how megalithic monuments were similarly harnessed in Algeria, see 
Coye 1993; Effros, this volume). 

These two notions—that connections to the past were primarily based on 
genealogical descent, and that archaeology was a rhetorical prop to make the case 
for such lineages—stem from the intellectual projects prompted by the French 
Revolution. Although aspects of these ideas were spread through Europe (and 
even into Ottoman Turkey) through the transnational connections that shaped 
the intellectual history of the nineteenth century, as a package, they were distinctly 
French (to contrast these concepts with those in nineteenth-century Britain, see 
Hingley 2000). Indeed, the very concept of patrimony, the valorized connection 
between “things” from the past and a people in the present, has often been attrib- 
uted. to France in the 1790s and the development of museums, archaeological 
sites, and spaces like the Panthéon that celebrated national heroes (Pommier 
1991). Still, the particular notions of patrimoine and heritage embodied in these 
monuments were primarily metaphorical (Poulot 1993, 2006). Yet the example 
of North Africa suggests that patrimony and heritage in such a colonial context 
could also be taken in a far more literal sense, employed to speak of monuments 
handed down from a past generation to descendants linked by blood—a concept 
of lineage espoused by the burgeoning “racial sciences” of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury (as we shall see below; cf. also Bernasconi 2011). 

Despite the parallel growth of genealogical projects in France, the rhetoric of 
Roman ancestry and connection by descent was still somewhat of a stretch for 
the military officers and settlers who freighted monuments with such signifi- 
cance. Such claims of descent may have been easier to make and to accept in the 
intellectual milieu of mid- to late nineteenth-century France, given the much 
wider preoccupations with parentage and inheritance that filled the period's cul- 
tural imaginary. The plots of a host of nineteenth-century French novels center 
on wills and testaments, from Honoré de Balzac’s La Rabouilleuse (1842) to 
Emile Zola’s La Terre (1887), and (perhaps most famously), the early to mid- 
twentieth-century oeuvre of Francois Mauriac. The reforms to testamentary law 
made by the Napoleonic Code (1804) sparked a host of court cases concerned 
with what constituted legitimate descent; prior to the Code, only eldest sons 
needed to inherit. The end result of the Code and these cases was what Andrew 
Counter has called the “opening-out ... of the patrilinear paradigm” in French 
culture, a broadening that, alongside developing ideas of heritage, allowed imag- 
ined leaps from a Roman past to a French colonial present (Counter 2010). 
Legal, literal inheritance was no longer as tightly bounded as it once was; every- 
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one from jurists to novelists were rethinking how biens might be handed on to a 
much broader group of heirs; could contemporary France not, then, be legal heir 
to Rome? With a widespread fascination in France over family and inheritance, 
and expanding concepts of who could be considered an heir, the claims of archae- 
ologists like Carbuccia and Carton sat squarely within period discourses. Per- 
haps, too, the angst generated by colonial endeavors fueled literary and legal 
attempts to craft legitimate claims to land and goods. 


DIFFERENT MODELS: CHRISTIANS AND CARTHAGINIANS IN THE 
COLONIAL PERIOD 


In the tale about the Arab destroying a tomb at Carthage, Beulés local interlocu- 
tor makes a very different conceptual step to link past and present. Ties to the past 
through material were conceived in terms of religious knowledge: belonging not 
to a racial community but to one based around confession. At least two distinct 
notions of heritage were at play here: one racial, the other religious, via an imag- 
ined community of faith. Indeed, as Jean-Louis Huot (2008) has argued, the very 
absence of archaeological investigations in the Muslim world prior to European 
endeavors bespeaks radically different (rather than nonexistent) notions of time, 
history, and identity than those of nineteenth-century European nation-states 
(though see the cautionary notes in Effros, this volume).> Not only did the tombs 
of Carthage that Beulé encountered raise the question as to whose heritage they 
might belong, but how ties between past and present peoples themselves might be 
constructed—whether along racial, ethnic, civic, personal, confessional, or other 
lines. Archaeology, in other words, might not automatically be about identity via 
descent, at least outside some of the intellectual programs of France. 

The uniqueness of genealogy and inheritance as a way of drawing a connec- 
tion between France and Rome in Africa becomes even sharper in light of how 
the archaeologies of pre-Roman and Christian Carthage were fitted into wider 
historical models by French scholars in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. The peoples of ancient Africa were generally slotted into three dis- 
tinct categories, both by classical authors and their modern counterparts: 
Libyans, the Indigenous tribes of Africa; Carthaginians or Punics, settlers from 
the coastal cities of Phoenicia (modern Syria-Lebanon/northern Israel); and 
the Romans. Ancient Christians were sometimes grouped with the Romans, 
sometimes bracketed as a distinct group. Each group was slotted into a differ- 
ent type of narrative: there was not one model of history at play in the colonial 
Maghreb, but a multiplicity, and this had a deep impact on the treatment of 
archaeological remains. 
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In rhetoric and the treatment of monuments, ancient Christians somehow 
persisted as part of an imagined community in the present through the material 
traces they left, reanimated via contemporary cult. By contrast, there was no 
direct line drawn between Punic past and French colonial present, or between 
Punics and the non-French inhabitants of Tunisia. With rare exceptions (Tem- 
ple 1835: 58), lineage simply did not come into play when thinking about Punic 
Carthage until after 1921, when the discovery of Carthage's child-sacrifice sanc- 
tuary sparked new narratives about the origins of modern Tunisians. Although 
afforded the status of a world civilization, the scant ruins left by Punics relegated 
them to the status of civilizational Neanderthals—historical dead ends, though 
impressive in their day. 

Some of the largest sustained archaeological investigations of Christian and 
Punic sites in French colonial Tunisia were driven by the Society of the Mission- 
aries of Africa based in Carthage, dubbed the Péres Blancs for their white robes. 
Cardinal Charles Lavigerie, primate of Africa, gave the Péres Blancs a second 
mission, which he ranked as high as their charitable endeavors: archaeological 
research (Delattre 1907: 8), Lavigerie himself was said to tell young clergymen, 
“May our efforts every day resuscitate Christian life in these sacred ruins!” 
(Bertrand 1926: 116). For Lavigerie, such archaeological remains brought the 
Christians of antiquity back to life for their modern counterparts, creating a 
bond and common community. 

Alfred-Louis Delattre, the priest who led most of the excavations, similarly 
saw his work as a quasi-spiritual affair, meant to develop the city as a reliquary 
stuffed with traces of early martyrs (Freed 2008; Gutron 2010: 114-17), The one 
time he speaks of “notre Afrique” is in discussing a basilica and the Christians of 
Carthage—demonstrating a sense of continued possession rather than inheri- 
tance (Delattre 1886: 3). The traces of early Christian Carthage excavated by 
Delattre were closely linked to an ecumenical community in his present, and his 
excavations were driven by a notion of religious persistence. In one case, he says he 
was quite literally sent a Byzantine seal by the Virgin Mary (Delattre 1907: 17). 

Here, too, the sites and objects themselves fared differently than their Punic 
and Roman counterparts. Rather than being rebuilt and displayed as props for 
performance of lineage, Christian monuments were loci where the gap between 
past and present was simply elided. Delattre converted the ergastalum of the 
Carthage amphitheater, where the Christian martyrs Perpetua and Felicitas were 
supposedly kept prior to their execution in the arena in 203 CE, into a chapel. 
To do so, he collected a selection of inscriptions and reliefs, which were built into 
the walls of the chapel. For example, at the top of the staircase leading down to 
the chapel, he set up two Roman-period reliefs of dolphins (Delattre 1903: 49). 
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Stripped from archaeological context, such objects were harnessed for aesthetic 
effect in the present. Celebrating the 1,700th anniversary of Perpetua’s martyr- 
dom in the amphitheater with a grand festival, the priest invited spectators (and 
those who could not attend in person) to experience Perpetua’s martyrdom as 
though it were happening right in front of them in that place (Fig. 13.2; Pillet 
1903). Through such rhetorical performance and the sense of place curated by 
Delattre, an event that happened centuries ago was made present. 

Even photographs of the amphitheater create this elision of time. Delattre's 
view of the entrance to the chapel shows a Pére Blanc standing rigidly amid the 
ruins, his bright white body echoing both the white frame of the stairway down 
and the partially standing marble columns (Fig. 13.3). The modern priest is as 
much an integral part of the architecture and sense of place as the ruins around 
him. Unlike the photographs in Delattre's guide to Carthage that show non- 
Christian sites (Roman cisterns, Punic tombs), each Christian monument 
(amphitheater, Damous el-Karita basilica, Chapel of Saint Monica, Christian 
tombs) is populated by Péres Blancs, the site reanimated rather than desolated 





FIGURE 13.2. Festival to celebrate martyrdom of Perpetua and Felicitas in Carthage 
amphitheater, 1901. From Delattre (1902: 21). 
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Figure 13.3, Entrance to Chapel of Perpetua and Felicitas in Carthage amphitheater. 
From Delattre (1902: 13). 


(Delattre 1902), More than simply backdrops, the Christian sites of Carthage 
were rebuilt as places of pilgrimage for modern worshippers where encounters 
with past Christians might take place and where centuries of time were erased. 
In addition to his work making the Christian past persistent in the present 
through things and spaces, Delattre also excavated a wealth of Punic material in 
Carthage—finds that he and his contemporaries set into a third, and again 
markedly different, vision of the past and its materials, Prior to 1921, Punic 
archaeology in the French protectorate of Tunisia was mostly incidental and acci- 
dental: Rome was the focus. Beulé (1861), for example, discusses almost no 
Punic material. Indeed, French archaeologists prior to 1921 seem to have suf- 
fered from a kind of “punicophobia” (Alexandropoulous 2000). Part of this was 
simply the product of what was visible: early travelers concentrated on the stand- 
ing Roman monuments and largely ignored the Punic world, save mention of 
Carthaginian conflicts with Rome (e.g., Pellissier de Reynaud 1856). And 
although many travelers of the eighteenth to the mid-nineteenth centuries (in- 
cluding literary and political luminaries from Gustave Flaubert to Sir Grenville 
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Temple) visited Tunis seeking Punic Carthage, they were disappointed with the 
lack of material that could evoke “Dido's City” (Bacha 2013: 17-36). Even those 
monuments that could, even if only tangentially, be linked to Carthaginian his- 
tory were of interest primarily as novelties. The British consul at Tunis, Sir 
Thomas Reade, famously had the pre-Roman mausoleum at Dougga destroyed 
to cart its bilingual Punic-Libyan inscription back to the British Museum 
(Poinssot 1910). This period was simply a quarry from which curiosities might 
be collected. 

The mid- to late nineteenth-century cultural imaginary of Carthage rested 
primarily on classical texts and Flaubert’s 1862 Salammbé, whose place within 
Orientalist rhetoric has long been recognized (Daguerre de Hureux 1995; Said 
1978). What may be most striking is how little the few Punic finds in Carthage 
were mobilized to support these narratives and practices of Othering contempo- 
rary Tunisians. From the moment of Salammbé’s publication, archaeologists set 
themselves in opposition to Flaubert's portrait of the Carthaginians, itself heav- 
ily influenced by Flaubert’s view of contemporary Tunisians during his stay in 
Tunis (though less negative than Said and others have assumed: Bacha 2013: 
17-60; Beschaouch 1997). These archaeological critiques not only disputed 
individual points, but also emphasized that their role was as a corrective for 
Flaubert's general misrepresentation of Carthaginian civilization (e.g., Audollent 
1901; 24; Fréhner 1862), The literary Orientalism of Flaubert moved in a very 
different direction than the rhetoric and aims of the archaeological community 
in the Maghreb. 

In fact, ancient Carthage was not brought back to life through objects, or 
linked to modern peoples by nineteenth-century explorers and archaeologists. 
Those who did engage with Punic monuments echoed the classical authors who 
emphasized the total destruction of Carthage by Roman forces in 146 BCE: 
Punic Carthage was a lifeless and unproductive ruin (Audollent 1901: ix—x). For 
one of the first scholars who tried to map the ancient city, Adolphe Dureau de la 
Malle (1835: 5-6), Carthage and its culture were naught but a ruinous reminder 
of how a civilization could die, apparently without heirs. Even when parallels 
were drawn between past and present, these were not cast in terms of lineage, but 
as echoes and historical patterns. For example, Ernst Babelon (1896: 60), in his 
synthetic account of Carthaginian archaeology, describes Carthage as the “avant- 
garde of Oriental civilizations in the West. In her, as she was at Marathon ... and 
would be again at Poitiers.’ For Babelon, Carthage was simply one in a string of 
repeated “Oriental” defeats at the hands of European armies. 

Indeed, with no one to claim them as ancestors, the pre-Roman finds of 
Carthage were valued almost entirely for the topographic questions they could 
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answer (where was the Punic city? how large was it?), historicized and bracketed 
from the present (e.g., Dureau de la Malle 1835). When Delattre (1899: 11-15) 
excavated hundreds of Punic tombs across Carthage in the last decades of the 
nineteenth century, his only analytic additions to the descriptive texts he pub- 
lished concerned the urban shape of the ancient city. His work is explicitly cast 
as primarily documentary, with such a wealth of minute detail that he several 
times apologizes. There is no mention of descent at all: the ancient Carthagini- 
ans have no direct ties to the present (Delattre 1899). For Delattre, Punic 
remains were objects of the past rather than ancestors who lived on in some 
progeny or things experienced in the present; if they provided edification to the 
public, it was not by showing off ancestry. The Carthaginians had apparently 
reached a historical dead end. 

This ideological treatment of Punic archaeology as a ruined shell of a past 
culture finds a close parallel in the physical treatment of sites excavated. Almost 
every site deemed“ Punic” was simply left exposed, or reburied, in contrast to the 
vast mise-en-valeur projects developed around Roman sites. The “Punic” sanctu- 
ary at Thinissut was abandoned (now lost entirely; even its exact emplacement is 
uncertain), as were those at el-Kénissia, Thuburnica, and (closer to Carthage) 
Sidi Bou Said—all excavated in the late nineteenth century and first decades of 
the twentieth. Meanwhile, rebuilding and curating sites was confined almost 
entirely to Roman and late antique structures, including villas, the theater, the 
odeon, and baths at Carthage—the types of places that could be backdrops for 
events like Carton’s staging of French patrimony described above. Even a guide 
to Carthage published by Delattre's own order almost entirely ignores Punic 
tombs to focus instead on the Roman theater, amphitheater, baths, and cisterns 
as well as on the Christian sites (Vellard 1896). Punic monuments were not, 
apparently, as central to reconstructing and performing notions of patrimony or 
connection with the past as their Roman counterparts. 

The contrast between the treatment of Punic finds and their Roman or 
Christian counterparts is clear in the displays and guidebook of Musée Lavigerie, 
the archaeological museum that the Péres Blancs founded in Carthage in 1875 
to house the fruits of their excavation campaigns. While the Christian objects are 
lavishly illustrated in Delattre’s (1902) guide to the museum, not a single Punic 
object appears in a drawing or photo. Delattre also describes the entrance to the 
museum, where pieces of Christian reliefs from sarcophagi and other contexts 
had been dramatically redisplayed. Each Christian piece in the main room of the 
museum is treated to a detailed ekphrasis, though when he lights upon a pagan 
object, its importance comes solely through its ties to Christianity; a Latin 
inscription mentioning a festival for an imperial birthday, for example, is cited as 
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a similar occasion to “that birthday when ... Perpetua, Felicitas, and their com- 
panions were given over to the beasts,’ while a Punic ring is cited only because “it 
is referred to in the Bible under the term nézem” (Delattre 1902: 44, 48). In the 
short paragraph devoted to the Punic room, it is the age of the objects, their “curi- 
ousness, and the fact that they are “little known” that make them important 
(Delattre 1902: 48-49): they are, in other words, simply unusual specimens dis- 
tanced from the present and stuffed into a cabinet of curiosities. Photos of the 
museum from the period give a similar impression: unlike the striking Christian 
rooms, the Punic room is a Wunderkammer chock-a-block with objects (Fig. 
13.4; Sayadi 2007). 

There was one exception to this general historicizing of the Punics prior to 
1921: the anthropological work of Lucien Bertholon, which tried to establish the 
racial lineage of contemporary Tunisians via the Punics of the past. One of Paul 
Broca’s students, Bertholon founded the Institut de Carthage in 1893 and issued 
the first volume of its main publication, the Revue Tunisienne (one of the main 
venues for the publication of Punic material), the following year. His interests lay 
precisely in establishing racial descent through craniometry—Doelattre's tombs 
furnished most of Bertholon’s samples—and his publications cover topics rang- 
ing from the genetic ties between Phoenicians and Basques to the origins of the 
Berber race. For Bertholon, the skulls of ancient Carthaginians demonstrated 


CARTHAGE — Salle punique du Musée Lavigerie 
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FiGureE 13.4, Punic room in Musée Lavigerie, ca. 1900. Postcard, author's collection. 
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that “the population of the Carthage-Tunis region has remained identical from 
the fourth century BC to our own day” (Bertholon 1911; 164). Rather than 
being of Phoenician descent, though, the Carthaginians were descendants of an 
Aegean race who also inhabited Neolithic France (Bertholon 1911: 166). The 
Carthaginians of antiquity, like the Tunisians of the present day, shared the same 
ancestors as the modern French, despite the fact that they were pronounced “first 
Phoenicians, then Romans, then Arabs” (Bertholon 1911: 167), But why had 
Africa and Mediterranean Europe (or rather, France, which had “perfected” the 
potential of this race) developed differently? To answer this, Bertholon attributed 
the “decline” of Africa in the post-Roman period to Arabic cultural assimilation, 
and sounded a clarion call for France to help her Tunisian cousins achieve the 
racial perfection that the French had attained (Bertholon 1911: 168). 

If Bertholon’s arguments were the products of racism and pseudo-science, 
they are at least unique in how they harnessed archaeological remains in this 
period. More than a backdrop, the bones of Carthage were a source of evidence 
that could debunk the standard narrative of Levantine colonization and the “Ori- 
entalness” of North Africa. Still, despite his perch as director of the Institut de 
Carthage, a foundation that sponsored a range of excavations, Bertholon’s ideas 
never drew the interest of archaeologists or historians: his arguments were only 
ever picked up by those working on the anthropology of race. For Bertholon’s 
contemporaries in Tunisia, there were no heirs to Carthage. 

The treatment of Punic and Christian archaeology in Carthage suggests that 
there was no one model used to thread seemingly distinct moments and cultures 
of the past along a string that extended (in some cases) to the present. Even in 
the same work, an author such as Delattre could vacillate between models of 
archaeology and history as he talked about the Christian versus the Punic past. 
Three different notions of how past peoples, and their material correlates, relat- 
ed to the present were thus operative in nineteenth- and early twentieth-century 
Tunisia, and such notions affected how monuments were curated. With the 
Romans, the primary model invoked was one of direct lineage and descent, 
building upon intellectual (anthropological, patrimonial) and legal shifts to claim 
inheritance. Rome was less a moral or civilizational precedent than a direct 
ancestor; the archaeology could not prove this but could serve as an illustration 
upon which such significances were freighted in rhetorical performances. With 
Christians, an imagined community of faith was created, one that was not sim- 
ply ancestral but alive and persistent in the present. The Punics, though, were 
cast almost entirely in terms of civilizational history, as a dead end without link 
to the present, save perhaps in the repetitive patterns of East-West conflict that 
shaped history. 
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Denying the indigenes of Tunisia a past and a connection to monuments may 
not be surprising when set alongside the histories and archaeologies of colonial- 
ism (see, e.g., Effros, this volume; and Stanfield-Mazzi, this volume). What is 
striking, though, is the way in which this changed after independence, despite 
invoking the types of patrimony-by-descent models that were so closely linked to 
nineteenth-century France. 


COLONIAL LEGACIES IN TUNISIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


The genealogical, racial model of descent through archaeological materials 
became ingrained in the archaeological projects of Tunisia in the generations fol- 
lowing independence: archaeology in Tunisia has never been de-colonized. 
Alternative ways of valuing the past and ascribing significance to monuments, or 
drawing connections between past and present, fell by the wayside, and the entire 
post-independence impetus for producing archaeological knowledge owes much 
to colonial ideologies (cf Gutron 2008). The government of independent 
Tunisia simply transvalued the Roman past and its remains, instead focusing on 
Punic archaeology. 

Punic archaeology has been one of the cornerstones of the cultural-identity 
politics of the post-independence period in Tunisia, especially during the reign 
of Zine el Abidine Ben Ali, the president ousted during the Arab Spring of 2011 
(Altekamp and Khechen 2013). From the “Pour Sauver Carthage” project that 
brought international teams to work in the ancient metropolis to the annual 
excavation and seminar-festival at the Punic town of Kerkouane to the archaeo- 
logical fantasy park at “Carthageland,” the government has worked to project 
direct identification with the Punic period via descent to both internal and inter- 
national audiences (Gutron 2010: 220-36; Lafrenz Samuels and van Domme- 
len forthcoming). For the director of national museums, excavation at Carthage 
was itself an inherited right; like exhuming the body of a parent, the practice of 
Carthaginian archaeology was the proper preserve of “its own children” (Ben 
Younés 1987: 55), 

Not only are such concepts of descent derived from French ideas about the 
intersections of archaeology, history, and race, but the institutions that promoted 
these ideas were themselves calqued on French paradigms. Tunisia’s Ministry of 
Culture, founded shortly after independence in 1961, was directly modeled on 
André Malraux's newly organized Ministry of Cultural Affairs in France, estab- 
lished by Charles de Gaulle two years earlier. Although the first minister of cul- 
ture, Chedli Klibi, described the goal of his office as rejecting the cultural model 
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and lecturer at the Ecole Normale Superieure in Paris, and has frequently voiced 
the idea that archaeological patrimony demonstrates modern Tunisia’s (mixed) 
descent from the peoples of the past, including the Punics (Klibi and Moll 1999: 
134-45, 258-59). 

Still, the way archaeological materials are invoked in these arguments about 
descent are markedly different than in the colonial period: objects and assem- 
blages are attributed with new evidentiary value. In the broadest terms, the 
hybrid archaeological assemblages at inland sites demonstrate that Carthage and 
her inland “empire” (itself part of a questionable historical narrative that often 
places the borders of Carthaginian control roughly along those of modern 
Tunisia) were part of a cultural and genetic mélange of Semitic Phoenicians and 
Native Libyans (e.g., Krandel-Ben Younés 2002: 460-64). These Punic, or 
Libyo-Phoenician, peoples were the lineal ancestors by blood of the modern 
Tunisian people (Klibi and Moll 1999), Of course, such arguments often depend 
on a direct correspondence between objects and ethnicity and the kind of “culture 
history” archaeology that has been problematized by post-colonial archaeology. 

The other main differences in ideas of lineage imposed on archaeological 
remains in the French colonial and Tunisian post-independence periods are sit- 
uated in the champions of this rhetoric and their audiences. In the colonial peri- 
od, such discussions were led primarily by amateur archaeologists (such as Car- 
buccia and Carton) within a public sphere; this sphere, though replete with 
first-person plurals in the Francophone literature, comprised those supposed 
descendants of Romans, Post-independence, such claims were promoted by the 
government itself and were aimed as much externally as internally: from the 
employment of foreign archaeological teams, publications in English and French 
by foreign presses, and international exhibitions. 

One measure of the foreign audience for these semi-official claims about 
Punic-Tunisian lineage might be the reception and lack of internalization of 
these governmental claims. From the state-sponsored archaeological projects to 
museum and education initiatives, this top-down, official promotion of lineage 
has met with skepticism and apathy in many quarters. As the Tunisian essayist 
Tahar Fazaa (2004: 7) writes,“ The Tunisians, they don't give a damn about their 
past; the proof is that they call the Bardo Museum ‘Dar Ladayeb, or the house of 
foreign things, and archaeological sites ‘Hjar et-tourist’ or the stones of tourists” 
(Ben Younés (2001: 19] makes a similar point). Even if Fazaa accepts that such 
ruins are part of a past that ought to be considered the inheritance of modern 
Tunisia, for most, such ruins are foreign and not part of some inheritance. 
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The official embrace of conceptual links between past and present that are 
rooted in biological lineage and inheritance is very much a product of nine- 
teenth-century French intellectual projects, constructions of patrimony, and 
colonialism. Perhaps it is fitting that such rhetoric is aimed primarily not at inter- 
nal audiences (at least, not successfully), but at contemporary European cultural 
programs and tourists. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Narrativizing the past and its material remains requires not only selecting the 
moments, peoples, and objects to be linked but selecting the specific thread that 
ties them together. In the French colonial Maghreb, different threads and models 
of how peoples fitted into history were chosen for different types of archaeologi- 
cal material. For the Péres Blancs, Christian remains in Carthage were mystically 
reanimated; the martyrs of ancient Carthage and spaces they had experienced 
were brought into the present to create an imagined community that elided two 
millennia of time. Punic ruins were (at least until 1921) just that: desolated 
remains of a past civilization that, like the ruins themselves, was forgotten and 
unconnected to modernity. The Roman past, by contrast, was linked quite directly 
to the present in racial and genetic terms; the lands and monuments of Roman 
antiquity were a legal inheritance and a backdrop in front of which such claims 
could be made. In almost all cases, however, archaeological monuments were pri- 
marily just props. 

The same premises remain central to supposedly “de-colonized” archaeolog- 
ical programs in contemporary Tunisia, where, along with institutional models, 
they have become part of a governmental effort (with limited success) to promote 
Libyo-Phoenician descent. Such genealogies freighted upon archaeological 
remains are hardly confined to North Africa but continue to structure archaeo- 
logical agendas across the world. Genealogies might be genetically provable via 
the increasing number of DNA-analysis projects, or based instead on myth and 
folklore; and if privileging the former over the latter is frequently where conflicts 
arise between archaeologists and Indigenous communities in North America, the 
basic principle of what connects past material to present people is the same 
(Harris 2005). And if these narratives of descent could be crafted and sustained 
in the absence of archaeological remains, such material traces have consistently 
offered useful props, backdrops, or illustrations, even if the types of materials 
paraded cannot make genetic claims. 
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NOTES 


1 If the models promoted by NAGPRA and other “Indigenous peoples” claims are rarely 
challenged, the Council of British Druidic Orders’ demands to rebury prehistoric remains 
suggest that seemingly natural concepts of descent and ancestry are themselves constructed 
and contestable (see Wallis and Blain 2011). 

2 Matthew M. McCarty, “Colonialism and Child Sacrifice: Carthage’s Tophet and New 
Models of French History in Africa,” in preparation, 

3 It is telling that Ottoman archaeological work was not only calqued on European 
endeavors—and the father of archaeology in the Ottoman world, Osman Hamdi Bey, stud- 
ied in Paris—but tied to the rise of European-style nationalism and imperial ideals in the 


Ottoman world (Shaw 2003). 
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CHAPTER 14 


The Colonial Origins of Myth and 
National Identity in Uganda 


Peter R. Schmidt 


n the western part of central Uganda, deep within the bush, are massive earth- 
| re known as Bigo. Long a topic of speculation and national pride, the earth- 
works show evidence of deep “ditches” and contiguous mounds or rampart-like 
features. Bigo is the alleged capital site for a “white” foreign dynasty that suppos- 
edly ruled a vast empire from Bigo in western Uganda, known as Kitara or the 
Bunyoro-Kitara Empire, in about the mid-second millennium CE (Fig. 14.1). 
Known as the Bacwezi (hereafter Cwezi) kings, the history of this mythical capi- 
tal dominates national consciousness today in Uganda—hundreds of years after 
its abandonment. Who were the Cwezi? What is their association with Bigo? 
Why did they suddenly disappear? These and many other questions infuse his- 
torical discourse today in Uganda and the wider region in which the Cwezi are 
still venerated as ancestors (Walz and Schmidt 2008). 

A central problem in the historiography of Eastern Africa is the indelible im- 
print that colonial archaeology and history have had on metanarratives about the 
early history of Uganda (Schmidt 2006; Schmidt and Walz 2007). Colonial con- 
structs arose directly from the need to validate British colonial rule in territories 
that were contested between the two primary kingdoms of Uganda, Buganda, and 
Bunyoro, Once embedded as part of Ugandan interpretive history, these con- 
structs have taken on a life of their own, enduring postcolonial critiques and being 
adopted as virtually sacred texts that underwrite the validity of the modern nation- 
state. I will illustrate here how this transformation of Uganda's ancient history 
occurred under the aegis of colonial rule and the key role that archaeology played 
in that enterprise. In this particular case the very materiality of archaeology, when 
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Figure 14,1, Key sites associated with oral traditions in Uganda and 
Tanzania. Map by Peter Schmidt. 


marshaled on behalf of weak and doubtful interpretations of oral traditions, has 
ensured that a manifestly uncertain narrative has endured to be used as a val- 
orization of contemporary political life. This is a story fraught with sleights of 
hand, incomplete and inadequate research, and an uncritical acceptance of 
sources that cannot sustain scrutiny. Yet, today it is stronger than ever in its hun- 
dred-year evolution, reaching the vaunted status of unchallengeable history, or a 
condition that Trouilllot (1995) identifies as “unthinkable” to challenge. 
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THE COLONIAL INVENTION OF HISTORY IN UGANDA 


My first focus is an examination of local oral traditions that were initially utilized 
during the first three decades of colonial history to serve the political and cultural 
agendas of the colonial regime, a purposeful political manipulation. Colonial 
authorities in Uganda privileged an odd collection of oral traditions to underwrite 
the legitimacy of local authorities, their agents in indirect rule. This story unveils 
how the creation of an elaborate historical illusion—the Kitara Empire ruled by 
the Cwezi from their capital at the enormous Bigo earthworks with its ten kilo- 
meters of ditches in Western Uganda—implicates archaeology in what is now a 
central pillar of colonial and post-colonial history in East Africa. The Bigo site, 
long the most famous of all earthwork sites in Eastern Africa, is at the same time 
relatively unexplored archaeologically since a spate of activity about sixty years 
ago. This condition has ensured the perpetuation of the myth of a Kitara Empire 
led by the Cwezi (later manifested as spirits that possessed those of the Cwezi- 
kubandwa cult; see Doyle 2007). 

This potent colonial construct was forged in the field by a British colonial 
administrator and later reified in the academy. It has endured for a full century, 
achieving widespread popularity and acting as a rallying point in declarations of 
national identity by the Ugandan head of state, who still uses references to the 
Cwezi to establish his social, geographical, and historical legitimacy. Used in this 
manner, the Cwezi remain very visible and recognized players in the political 
arena of contemporary Uganda, particularly when they are invoked to undergird 
the power of origins and the legitimacy of a Cwezi-led empire, the quintessential 
unitary state. These potent images of Cwezi grandeur, today shared across eth- 
nicity and geography, are linked to a majestically imagined Cwezi capital at the 
Bigo earthworks. 

When a colonial construct gains such widespread acceptance, we may also 
expect that alternative histories have been forced underground, to become subal- 
tern and slowly fade away, a process accelerated by the erosion of oral traditions 
during the HIV/AIDS crisis and globalization (Schmidt 2010, 2014a), It is also 
hardly surprising that postcolonial critiques applied to these essentialized histo- 
ries and their scholastic deficiencies have had negligible effect so that alternative 
histories continue to remain hidden beneath the carapace of political expediency. 
That such colonial manipulations have endured after fifty years of post-colonial 
history making—still setting the scene for conventional history in eastern 
Africa—is testimony to a resiliency derived from the power of print media dur- 
ing the peak of colonialism during the 1930s as well as later academic valoriza- 
tion of and participation in such treatments. 
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Within the context of decolonizing archaeological practice, such legacies sum- 
mon us, begging our attention to explain: how did this construct unfold, take on 
additional value, and become legitimized as history? (Schmidt 1990, 2006). Per- 
haps the most continuous and abundant abuse in colonial-era archaeology is the 
citation of insubstantial and confusing !4C dating results at Bigo, a practice that 
continues to exacerbate serious interpretive problems relative to the dating of Bigo, 
initially attributed to the fourteenth to fifteenth centuries, This dating scheme fits 
a late colonial and early post-colonial paradigm (Oliver 1953, 1955, 1963) that 
arose from the initial manipulation of oral traditions. However, we now have 
incontrovertible evidence, readily available although assiduously ignored, that the 
oral texts supposedly linking the Cwezi to Bigo are in fact ethnically heteroge- 
neous, [hey are dominated or influenced by Ganda accounts in a region that had 
been under Bunyoro hegemony for hundreds of years until removed as part of ter- 
ritorial losses codified in the 1900 Uganda agreement (following the defeat of the 
Bunyoro Kingdom by a British-Ganda alliance and the loss of many Bunyoro 
counties to Buganda). As a collection, these texts are at best a hasty bricolage that 
helped to sustain British indirect rule over the Lost Counties, territories in eastern 
Bunyoro awarded to Buganda under the Uganda Agreement. 

After the British employed Ganda administrators to oversee territories ruled 
by the Banyoro for centuries, the Lost Counties presented awkward and difficult 
administrative conditions to British colonial officers posted to areas where the 
Bigo earthworks and other alleged Cwezi sites were located. Indirect rule imple- 
mented by British colonial officers presented a vexing complication that ignored 
local identities as well as official policy. The local population self-identified as 
Banyoro, not Ganda. The British-appointed administrators, however, were 
Ganda chiefs and nobles, a condition that contributed significantly to political 
tensions with the subject Banyoro (Lanning 1970). Indirect rule was intended to 
employ and co-opt local leaders, not the elite of a neighboring rival group, in this 
case the Ganda, who were “winners” in the internal colonial war. In his oversight 
of tension-filled governance, the local British district commissioner, D, L. Baines, 
reached into his grab-bag of local knowledge to fabricate a narrative that reached 
far back in time and valorized Bigo as an iconic genesis of the Cwezi Empire 
located in the midst of the Lost Counties. This narrative, drawn from a reservoir 
of metaphors found in both Ganda and Banyoro testimonies, valorized hege- 
monic Ganda testimony about Bigo, privileged past rulers of Bunyoro-Kitara 
(thus also affirming Bunyoro hegemony over Bigo), and validated vague Cwezi 
associations with Bigo. 

When D. L. Baines (1909) published his collection of oral tradition about 
the Cwezi at Bigo, he did so in a colonial newspaper, the Official Uganda 
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Gazette—intended for other colonial officials in Uganda who read and refer- 
enced its accounts. While he had reason to go to the trouble of compiling the 
accounts and publishing them to legitimize British governance through (false) 
ties to a grand and glorious past, his role in this affair terminated with the 1909 
publication. Baines’s selections of these particular oral traditions resonated with 
British sensibilities and notions of hierarchy. They drew on deep-time 
metonymies on behalf of Cwezi rule—the golden age of antiquity, the period of 
consolidation and centrality at Bigo, when much of contemporary Uganda was 
united under one rule. These were familiar values to British administrators, who 
thoroughly understood ruling houses, royal lineages, and the importance of 
imperial palaces on the landscape. This colonial imprint of imperial grandeur 
was to prove enduring. It was a rewriting of East African history that displayed 
an extraordinary resiliency. The original construct continues to dominate con- 
temporary imaginations about the past, present, and future (Schmidt 2014b). 


AN HISTORICAL ETYMOLOGY OF THE CWEZI AT BIGO 


Once in print, Baines’s stories took on their own agency, potency, and authority as 
the printed word. Imbuing the colonial landscape with deep imperial character- 
istics, Baines’s historical bricolage not surprisingly featured a Ganda oral tradi- 
tion.? “The most generally accepted tradition amongst the Ganda attributes the 
construction of this place [Bigo] to the ‘stranger’ (Mugenyi)[,] a personage who is 
supposed to have entered Uganda from the north ... roughly 600 years ago” 
(Baines 1909: 138). In the Runyoro language of Bunyoro, Mugenyi means 
‘stranger, a name occasionally mentioned in some Cwezi narratives but not asso- 
ciated with a major Cwezi figure. Baines account lay unmentioned for eleven 
years until it was recapitulated in Pere Gorju’s (1920) widely cited and influential 
book, Entre le Victoria, (Albert et Edouard, about interlacustrine societies and one 
of the first syntheses of the early history of the Great Lakes region. With the 
advantage of nearly one hundred years of hindsight, we now understand that it 
was Gorju's reiteration of Baines’s treatments that launched their reification in 
Eastern African historiography. Gorju did not affirm that there were oral tradi- 
tions about the Cwezi at Bigo, but he importantly asserted that Mugenyi of Bigo 
(mentioned in the Ganda account) was the Cwezi figure of that name. 

The matter of Cwezi association with Bigo then rested until resurrected by 
another colonial functionary, E. J. Wayland. A geologist and head of the Uganda 
Geological Survey who took a keen interest in Bigo and other earthwork sites of 
western Uganda, Wayland (1934) published a report in the Uganda Journal 
based on notes about Bigo from a 1921 report by a fellow geologist, A. D. 
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Combes. He wrote a short commentary based on his colleague's report and 
reprinted the Baines article in its entirety (Wayland 1934). By this action, Way- 
land repositioned Bigo and its alleged oral traditions back onto the center stage 
of Ugandan colonial discourse, as the Uganda Journal was an avidly read publica- 
tion in both colonial and academic circles. 

It did not take long for the colonial literati to notice and take up the issue in 
greater detail. Sir John Gray, later knighted for his colonial service as a judge in 
Zanzibar, was then in colonial service as a lawyer in Uganda. Having a very 
scholastic bent,? John Gray expanded upon Wayland’s key observations about 
supposed. Cwezi associations with Bigo in another Uganda Journal article the 
next year (Gray 1935). Using a definitive tone and cast in scholarly language, 
Gray's “Riddle of Biggo” imbued the issue with authority and a degree of finality 
it had not possessed before. 

When examined closely, we find that Gray's essay is hardly a model of 
scholastic rigor, a conclusion buttressed by the absence of citations for many of 
his claims. For example, he says, “one of the many traditions regarding the earth- 
works is that their constructor, Mugenyi, was buried there” (Gray 1935: 229); he 
does not cite the origins of this information—either personal research in the area 
or some other source. Perhaps Gray's most misleading treatment is his use of 
Ganda oral traditions to make his case for the Cwezi at Bigo, something that 
amplifies Baines’s use of Ganda traditions. This doubtful claim plus his assertion 
that there are many tales associated with Bigo weaken confidence in the veracity 
of his arguments. A paucity of Cwezi evidence and a privileging of stories derived 
from Ganda—not previously associated with this region—demonstrate a bias 
toward Ganda perspectives with the effect, if not the intent, of sustaining Ganda 
hegemony over the Lost Counties. Gray mentions Apolo Kaggwa (1901), a 
Ganda author of Buganda history and an important political figure in colonial 
Buganda, citing Kaggwa's reference to one of the early kings of Buganda having 
lived at Bigo. Kiwanuka (1971) later convincingly challenged this idea in his 
detailed analysis and translation of Kaggwa's history. Kiwanuka shows that the 
“Bigo’ location mentioned by Kaggwa is an altogether different place from the 
Bigo earthworks (Schmidt 2006). 

Gray also cites an article published in a 1923 issue of Munno, a local Uganda 
newspaper, about a story recounting how a prince from Kiziba (a Haya state in 
northwestern Tanzania, just south of the Uganda border) recovered stolen cattle 
during the sixth Bunyoro reign from Kagago, a site that supposedly neighbors 
Bigo. It is important to stress that this tradition does not pertain to the Cwezi at 
Bigo; it simply mentions, in passing, a later Bunyoro link to Bigo long after the 
passing of the Cwezi. Gray was unable to attach any direct association of the 
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Cwezi to Bigo. In drawing his case for the Cwezi at Bigo, Gray also favored 
Gorju's translation of the phrase “Biggo by Mugenyi” as “the forts of Mugenyi” 
rather than the “forts of the stranger,’ a treatment that emphasizes the Cwezi 
name rather than the generic meaning of the word. Gray also cites a local Mun- 
yoro author, Bikunya (1927), as affirming the same point, but does not acknowl- 
edge that Gorju’s interpretation of Mugenyi was certainly known to Bakunya at 
a time when literate Ugandans were quickly adopting print media and using pre- 
viously published material in an uncritical manner. Even Gray admits that the 
argument is shaky: “Mugenyi was one of these Cwezi, but, apart from his name, 
tradition does not associate him with the regions of Biggo and does not picture 
him as a fighting man” (Gray 1935: 232). 

Despite this accurate analysis, Gray was not inhibited from concluding the 
contrary, that “alone of all the traditional rulers of the land, the Cwezi, of whom 
Mugenyi was one, seems to fit in with the evidence afforded by the earthworks 
themselves” (Gray 1935: 233). This tautology concludes the colonial transforma- 
tion of what started as a careless political pastiche in 1909. Over the next quar- 
ter century, it became a concretized rendering of local history and landscape. Its 
publication in the Uganda Journal, soon to become a widely circulated journal in 
academe,‘ assured that these fabricated “historical” renderings received a recep- 
tive audience two decades later, when the academic community “rediscovered” 
them, only to privilege and propagate the colonial construct. 


THE ACADEMIC REIFICATION OF THE CWEZI AT BIGO: 
ARCHAEOLOGY ENTERS CENTER STAGE 


The transformation of the Cwezi from local leaders and religious figures—best 
represented as politico-religious figures—to a major political dynasty quartered 
at Bigo occurred at the end of the colonial period within the halls of the School 
of African and Oriental Studies at the University of London. There, Roland 
Oliver led the way in establishing African history as a new subject field within 
history. One of his primary interests was the role of the Cwezi in Uganda history, 
a topic he took up in a 1953 article in which he planted the idea that archaeology 
might be able to sort out the antiquity of the Cwezi“capital” sites. That is, “the ear- 
lier Bachwezi capitals ... if found and excavated along with sites in Bwera and 
Mubende, would surely add a wealth of material evidence to support and qualify 
the allegations of traditions” (Oliver 1953: 137; emphasis mine). Although he does 
not specifically mention what traditions he means, there is little doubt that the 
earlier publications about Bigo form the backdrop to this statement. Oliver in this 
early period appears incautiously eager to make a case for the Cwezi at Bigo, going 
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so far as to accept uncritically a pre-publication claim by two local Ugandan his- 
torians (Katate and Kamugungunu 1955) that Ruyanga—almost universally 
called Ruhanga (the supreme god)—lived opposite Bigo on the Katonga River 
and was a Mucwezi. This claim contradicts all known Cwezi myth, in which 
Ruhanga is not incorporated into the Cwezi pantheon (see Tantala 1989), 

This treatment of Ugandan history is only the first chapter in Oliver's hand- 
ling of the subject, followed by his subsequent claim six years later that the Cwezi 
were an historical dynasty and the makers of Bigo (Oliver 1959). There was no 
oral evidence to support this claim, but it remained unchallenged. Hidden 
behind the scenes, unmentioned by Oliver until his 1997 autobiography, was his 
personal familiarity with Bigo based on a 1958 visit during which he recalled: “Tt 
was immediately apparent to us that the two curved embankments in the centre 
of the site had at one time formed part of a single U-shaped enclosure on the pat- 
tern of the royal enclosures in Ankole” (Oliver 1997: 212). This observation 
allowed him to conclude that Bigo was a royal capital. Also left in the background 
was Oliver's knowledge that archaeologist Peter Shinnie had excavated at Bigo in 
1957, expressly to examine the question of historical problems connecting with 
“legends.” While Shinnie’s excavations led him to conclude in his 1960 publica- 
tion that the Cwezi problem was no closer to being solved, Oliver took a more 
tendentious position in his 1959 treatment (prior to Shinnie's publication and 
after his 1958 site visit to Bigo), because he apparently assumed that archaeology 
done at Bigo would support the idea of the Cwezi at Bigo. Not surprisingly, he 
ignored Shinnie’s conclusions that the Bigo excavations were inconclusive regard- 
ing Bigo being a capital site for the Cwezi. 

Merrick Posnansky was the next archaeologist to excavate at Bigo in 1960 
(Posnansky 1966, 1969) (Fig. 14.2). There he excavated a large number of trench- 
es over a six-week period, first reporting, without details, in a synthetic article titled 
“Kingship, Archaeology, and Historical Myth” (Posnansky 1966). An important 
factor of the Bigo excavation was the little-recognized inclusion of Roland Oliver 
as an archaeological “trainee,’ provided with his own laborers to assist him. This 
experience evidently conferred on Oliver a sense of ownership of the Bigo excava- 
tions, during which he described his participation in a letter to his wife: 


It just seems a great mass of incomprehensible detail. I have marked out and 
started to open up three little trenches, 15’ x 3’, on top of the central mound. 
In the course of three hours I suppose we have gone down six or seven inches, 
taking off the top layer with a hoe, and then forking and shoveling two more 
layers of top-soil, taking us down to the red laterite of which the mound was 
built. The only result was half a bag of pottery shards and bones of a goat or 
small antelope (Oliver 1997: 241). 
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FiGurE 14,2, Plan view map of Bigo excavations in 1960, 
Redrawn from Posnansky (1969). 


Given the long interval between the excavations and the final report (Pos- 
nansky 1969), it appears that Oliver may have grown discouraged with the pace 
of the write-up and drew on his personal participation in the 1960 excavations 
to arrive at his own conclusions. Still eager to claim physical evidence for his the- 
sis placing the Cwezi capital at Bigo, Oliver wrote a key chapter in the 1963 
Oxford History of East Africa, a volume he edited and that became a seminal work 
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for subsequent East African history.? Oliver argued with much more rigor, but 
no evidence, that many versions of oral tradition had identified Bigo as the Cwezi 
capital: “According to tradition, the last capital centre of the last of the Chwezi 
kings was in the celebrated entrenched earthwork site at Bigo on the Katongo 
river” (Oliver 1963: 181). Oliver also cited archaeological evidence to buttress his 
thin argument regarding “traditions,” viz: “Recent archaeological investigations 
have tended to confirm the traditional evidence that Bigo was the seat of a Hima 
dynasty” (181), and that “[t]he original layout of the central embankments was 
almost certainly similar to that of the typical orirembo, or royal town, of the early 
Hinda kings of Ankole” (182). In fact, however, the archaeological evidence is 
fraught with ambiguity over the central layout: much of the so-called U-shaped 
enclosure was destroyed by a later mound (Posnansky 1969; Fig. 14.3). Privi- 
leged knowledge of the archaeological evidence—regardless of its particulars and 
its accuracy—was enough for Oliver to link ephemeral oral traditions to a sup- 
posed capital site, a spurious construct dating back to 1909. 

Oliver's sanguine interpretations of Bigo, selectively using the 1960 excava- 
tion data, placed Posnansky in an awkward position. He did not want to offend a 
friend and colleague who was by then perhaps the most visible historian of Africa 
in the Western world. His assessment was notably more tempered than that of 
Oliver, although he accepted the interpretations of his more senior and influential 
colleague about the oral tradition evidence. He concluded that “on the basis of the 
tradition, [I] would date the Bigo culture at 1350-1500 and would also accept the 
correlation of the Bigo culture with the Cwezi” (Posnansky 1966: 4). This is an 
important caveat by Posnansky, for he was associating the Cwezi only with Bigo 
culture as defined by a distinctive ceramic assemblage found at Bigo as well as 
other nearby sites such as Ntusi earthworks. Yet, as entrapped as he was by the 
prior and incautious interpretations of Oliver, Posnansky understandably came 
down on the side of Bigo as the Cwezi capital site, to wit: “At the centre of Bigo an 
enclosure bank ... has been interpreted as a royal enclosure (irirembo) ... [and] 
supports the further suggestion that Bigo was the capital of this state” (Posnansky 
1966: 5). He further added that the preliminary radiocarbon dates “reinforce the 
view that the occupation period was short and provide a date for that occupation 
of around 1350-1500 AD. The date is identical to that for the Cwezi worked out 
from the traditional history” (Posnansky 1966: 5). Thus the Cwezi/Bigo con- 
struct finally had its material affirmation, despite the fact that the structural evi- 
dence cited—the so-called crescent-shaped mound at Bigo signifying a royal res- 
idence—was ephemeral if not imaginary. Based on the supposition that part of 
the mound had been previously destroyed (Posnansky 1969), the mound shape 


was projected into a crescent shape without any structural evidence to substanti- 
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Figure 14,3, Bigo entrenchment after clearing and before excavations in 1960. 
Photo by Merrick Posnansky, with permission. 


ate such an interpretation. The shakiness of the structural evidence must also be 
juxtaposed to Posnansky’s increasingly equivocal interpretations of the oral tra- 
ditions in the final 1969 report: “Though Bigo is mentioned in various traditions 
including those of Bunyoro and Ankole and is connected with Cwezi tales, there 
are no descriptive accounts about the site itself and many of the traditions would 
appear to have been invented later to explain the presence of such earthworks” 
(Posnansky 1969: 143). True to the fashion of not citing the specific oral tradi- 
tions that supposedly pertain to Bigo, this history is left with vague attributions 
undermined by the suggestion that many of these tales are later fabrications. 
These were hardly a solid basis on which to underwrite faith in Bigo as a Cwezi 
capital site. 

The second archaeological issue to emerge from the 1969 report is the dat- 
ing marshaled to support the idea that the Cwezi occupied this and other near- 
by sites just before the mid-second millennium CE. Without delving into the 
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details (see Schmidt 2006: 239-40, 244), the radiocarbon dates were adjusted 
between the 1966 and 1969 publications to change the occupation period at Bigo 
from 1350-1500 CE to 1290-1575 CE, with no explanation as to why such a 
change was necessary. My calculations show that the dates range from (1) 850 to 
present and (2) two dates (GXO 516 and 519) range from 1365 to 1750 CE 
with a 95-percent level of confidence and 1435 to 1660 CE with a 65-percent 
level of confidence. When GXO 517 (850 CE to the present) and GXO 518 
(recent) are included, the range becomes even more recent. This is much too late 
to fit the Cwezi paradigm, which places the Cwezi at Bigo during the fourteenth 
to fifteenth centuries.® The most critical date in terms of establishing the antiq- 
uity of the crescent-shaped “royal” mound was GXO 519: 1570 + 90 CE, a date 
mis-published in 1966 that should be 1370 + 90 (Robertshaw and Taylor 2000). 
As is often the case in discussions about the Cwezi vis-a-vis Bigo, evidence is not 
closely examined for its accuracy, My conclusion favoring a later, post-1500 occu- 
pation at Bigo is made even stronger by the dating within the so-called crescent 
mound. Not accounted for in the revised argument that Bigo existed earlier 
(Robertshaw and Taylor 2000) is a blatant discontinuity in the dating: underly- 
ing GXO 519 (1370 + 90 CE) is a more recent date, GXO 516 (1505 + 70 CE), 
located on the original ground surface. This more recent date invalidates any 
attempt to maintain Bigo within the Cwezi orbit—setting to rest this most 
recent effort to fit Bigo into the royal house of cards first erected in 1909. 


CONTINUING MISREPRESENTATIONS AND MISUNDERSTANDINGS 


The effect of these various positions privileging a colonial fabrication has been to 
drive contrary accounts to the margins, making them subaltern within the litera- 
ture of East African history and archaeology. Here I use subaltern in a manner 
that resonates with Mignoloss (2000) usage, when hegemonic academic influences 
suppress and marginalize alternative ways of knowing, Also, the long absence of 
any rigorous, direct research into the oral traditions that pertain to Bigo has cre- 
ated a subaltern space in East African historiography. It is now too late in a set- 
ting in which the Cwezi feature almost daily in the national discourse to find 
uncontaminated accounts, let alone those that were pushed into the background 
and made subaltern as colonial functionaries and scholars rushed to valorize the 
colonial bricolage and memorialize Bigo.? As Doyle (2007: 562) observes in a 
recent review of the Cwezi, “[The texts] associated with diverse shrine-based net- 
works have largely unraveled, and local community patterns can only be pieced 
together with difficulty. A century of repression and a longer tradition of distor- 
tion require a degree of caution in any analysis of this religion.” The caution that 
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Doyle enjoins us to exercise must be applied as well to uncritical rehashing and 
acceptance of the colonial myth of the Cwezi at Bigo seen in both local and for- 
eign scholarship. 

Archaeological research has continued in the region that was supposedly 
subject to Cwezi hegemony, though the paradigm has had to be adjusted when 
sites do not fit the image of capitals. Once Bigo had been disclosed as problem- 
atic (Schmidt 1990), then attention turned to another major site, Mubende Hill, 
more securely associated with Cwezi oral traditions as a capital of the first Cwezi 
King, Ndahura. Excavations there, however, did not confirm the presence of a 
capital (Robertshaw 1991, 1994; Robertshaw and Taylor 2000), forcing a signif 
icant readjustment of ideas about the Cwezi presence on the western Ugandan 
landscape. Robertshaw now favors, correctly I believe, Cwezi being associated 
with chiefship, a characteristic I further imagine to be deeply imbued with ritual 
authority and divination as the Cwezi have been through deep time. The dating 
of Mubende Hill, with only two unsealed and patently inadequate radiocarbon 
dates to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, leaves many open and unan- 
swered questions about its role in ritual and history, not to mention the purpose- 
fully diminished presence of an Early Iron Age occupation that is much more sig- 
nificant than the “ephemeral” characterization than it has been given (Schmidt 
and Rhodes 2006). 

The task of decolonizing the history and archaeology of Uganda may be 
beyond the capacity of our contemporary tool kit. Constant iterations, academic 
and popular, of the “orthodox” position have virtually assured the perpetuity of 
its distortions, a phenomenon captured by Tosh and Lang when they write: 


In societies where literacy is a recent accomplishment and is associated with the 
ruling group, the written word carries immense and indiscriminate prestige. In 
Africa the earliest published versions of oral tradition, regardless of quality, 
acquired authority at the expense of other versions, and they often become the 
standard forms in which the tradition was repeated orally. The outcome was a 


permanent distortion.... (Tosh and Lang 2006; 329; emphasis mine). 


Long after the unattributed accounts of Baines, Sir John Gray, and Roland 
Oliver, we find that similar treatments continue to distort academic studies of 
the Cwezi and Bigo. Misrepresentations arise from multiple sources including 
historians of East Africa with little familiarity with archaeology. Brigitta Fere- 
lius (2008), in an otherwise exhaustive study of the Cwezi and kingship in East 
Africa, not only misunderstands dating at Bigo but refers repeatedly to Bigo as 
the Cwezi capital, reifying its supposed role without evidence. Particularly 
telling is her query (2008: 193), “But one wonders why scholars dismiss the 
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Cwezi connection with the impressive archaeological remains with the frame- 
work of an ancient state in this part of the world, when local historians and eld- 
ers agree on the issue.’ Her answer to this question comes from her field research 
in the region when she proffers and examines only one oral text, a short answer to 
a direct question that pertains to areas, such as Ntusi, that were supposedly con- 
trolled by the Cwezi as grazing lands. Even more problematic is to claim, as does 
Ferelius, that “Bahima specialized herders in the former kingdom of Nkore know 
Cwezi traditions told about a perceived Cwezi dynasty’ they connect with Bigo 
bya Mugenyi” (Ferelius 2008: 239; emphasis mine). This assertion, not sustained 
by publication of texts, is rolled into one authoritative claim based on the famil- 
iar trope of “oral traditions say...” that was seen long ago under colonialism in 


Uganda. It cannot be accepted as credible (cf. Schmidt 2006), 
BIGO AND THE CWEZI ON THE UGANDA NATIONAL STAGE 


The contemporary role of the Cwezi and Bigo in Ugandan political life comes to 
light often when President Y. Museveni of Uganda invokes their presence as a 
means of rallying support of a united Ugandan state that resembles the envelop- 
ing Bunyoro-Kitara Empire. A more recent and potent expression of this histor- 
ical invocation occurred in a speech given at the sixteenth-anniversary celebration 
of the coronation of the Mukama (king) of Bunyoro, held June 21, 2010, when 
Museveni set out his vision without ambiguity when he turned to lecture the 
Mukama: 


Now ... the people who briefed you about the history of this place were wrong, 
The kingdoms here are much older than 1400 [AD]. The excavations which 
were done in Ntuusi, in Bwera Sembabule which the Omukama was talking 
about, show that those sites were active in 900 AD and before. It is [the] Babi- 
ito dynasty which started in 1400, Before that, there were the Cwezi and before 
that, the Batembuuzi. When the clay pot ware and cattle bones excavated from 
Bigo bya Mugyenyi and Ntuusi were examined, it was established that the set- 
tlements at Ntuusi were in 900 AD and Bigo bya Mugyenyi in 900-1350. 
Therefore, the kingship here dates far back.8 


This is an intriguing use of historical citation to affirm the legitimacy and 
antiquity of Bunyoro-Kitara and the Cwezi. We rarely find heads of state citing 
historical genealogies and archaeological evidence—right down to clay pots and 
cattle bones. Their materiality potently supports the arguments that President 
Museveni wants to make about the ancient hegemony of the Cwezi—a mirror of 
what he wants modern Uganda to be. The setting is filled with ritual potency: the 
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president had already devoted considerable time to a discussion of ritual callings 
and the need for those with ritual callings (priests, kings, etc.) to stick to their 
prescribed duties. He cast the Mukama into the role of a ritually committed per- 
son who does not stray from expectations by involvement in national politics. 

This recent politically loaded event, with the president addressing the role of 
the current kingdom within a unified nation-state, marks Uganda's uneasy but 
necessary support of endogenous political entities like Bunyoro. The state needs 
the loyalty and cooperation of the kingdoms, their kings, and the people who 
hold them in respect. Thus, Museveni’s mission at this important ritual was to 
pitch a unitary state made up of critical parts, including the kingdoms. He 
stressed repeatedly that working together would ensure the prosperity of the 
people, the kingdom, the state, and East Africa. The quoted paragraph opens 
with a blunt admonishment to the Mukama, informing him that he needs to 
know more about the history of his country and his kingdom: “Now ... the peo- 
ple who briefed you about the history of this place were wrong.’ He leaves 
absolutely no doubt—this is the head of state speaking—that what he will relate 
next will be the right or correct history. Museveni quickly took on the guise of a 
historian and archaeologist, and archaeologists and historians would have no 
trouble following his narrative and his meanings: “The kingdoms here are much 
older than 1400. The excavations which were done in Ntuusi, in Bwera Semba- 
bule which the Omukama is talking about, show that those sites were active in 
900 AD and before.’ Clearly, he mastered his subject in referencing the antiquity 
of Ntusi to 900 and likely read or had his speechwriter read the archaeological 
reports that scholars such as Andrew Reid (e.g., 1991) and Peter Robertshaw 
(e.g., 1991, 1994, 2001) produced over the years. 

At this point in his short history lesson, Museveni had his facts right. Upon 
reaching this point successfully, however, it was virtually inevitable that he would 
draw on Bigo as a national icon of unity to make his political point—that Buny- 
oro is marvelous and that the Kitara-Bunyoro Empire provides a model for a 
united, common, prosperous Uganda. He did not disappoint with his next refer- 
ence to genealogy: “It is [the] Babiito dynasty which started in 1400. Before that, 
there were the Cwezi and before that, the Batembuuzi.” Here Museveni related 
conventionally accepted periods in Uganda history. He then took an unusual tack 
when he drew from the archaeological record to substantiate his points: “When 
the clay pot[s] ware and cattle bones excavated from Bigo bya Mugyenyi and 
Ntuusi were examined, it was established that the settlements at Ntuusi were in 
900 AD and Bigo bya Mugyenyi in 900-1350.° Therefore, the kingship here 
dates far back.’ Until he unveiled this surprise, Museveni was on track for a high 
score in historical accuracy. Ntusi has indeed been dated to a 900 CE start (Reid 
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1991; Sutton 1998), But, and here is where the manipulation of dates can signif- 
icantly change historical meanings linked to political potency, Bigo does not date 
to 900-1350 CE. It dates to the post-1500 period, with the alternative claim for 
a 1350-1500 occupation discredited (Schmidt 1990, 2006; Sutton 1998). Per- 
haps President Museveni or his speech writer misunderstood the “850—present” 
date at Bigo (Posnansky 1966), an archaeologically meaningless result that a lay 
person could easily misinterpret. Whatever the source of the misinformation, 
this and other citations of early dating for Bigo provide a chilling warning about 
how a few unreliable and discredited dates have come to support a powerful 
interpretive superstructure. Bigo is not contemporary to the beginnings of Ntusi. 
President Museveni went unchallenged in this characterization, and Bigo sud- 
denly grew six hundred years older to fit the presidential argument. 

One additional event at the same coronation anniversary ties in tightly with 
the hegemony of the Bunyoro-Kitara empire and the make-up of the Bunyoro 
kingdom before the British colonial administration assigned the Lost Counties 
to Buganda in 1900. Present at the ceremonies was Baker Kimeze, the leader 
(Sabanyala) of the Banyala people of Bugerere, one of the Lost Counties. At the 
ceremonies, in the presence of the president, he declared: “We are the prodigal 
sons of Bunyoro and not Buganda; so, we have come home.’ As the Observer 
newspaper reported, “His declarations didn't go unrewarded, as Bunyoro King- 
dom handed him a traditional robe and the head of the Babito (royal clan) in the 
kingdom wrapped a barkcloth around the Sabanyala, saying it is a ritual that 
Bunyoro performs for all kings who have ties with Bunyoro” (Ssekika 2010), 
This symbolic political ritual, performed in the presence of the head of state, 
returned a Lost County ruler to the dominion of Bunyoro while simultaneously 
making a point against the Kabaka (king) of Buganda, with whom the president 
was feuding over what he saw as threats by Buganda to the unity of the state. 

Part of President Museveni’s public persona is now linked to his repeated 
declarations of unity affirmed by the deep-time history of the Cwezi at Bigo. The 
widespread popularity of the colonial design and its use as an umbrella concept 
for nationalistic proclamations about Ugandan unity is now part of everyday dis- 
course in Uganda. Witness this discussion on a safari website: “It’s important to 
note that the British were not the first people to unite Uganda. Before the British 
united Uganda, the Cwezi dynasty controlled parts of Uganda between 1100 AD 
and 1600 AD. This is evidenced by historical sites like Bigo bya Mugenyi and 
Omunsa in Bunyoro (Hoima).’!0 We see in this pronouncement how deeply 
indebted contemporary, popular discourse is to District Commissioner Baines 
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(1909) and his successors as well as how dates are now commonly projected from 
other sites onto Bigo, conferring greater antiquity and enhancing political capi- 
tal. In the face of such popular and political legitimacy, scholarship advancing 
critical perspectives on the Cwezi at Bigo appears destined to stay subaltern for 
the immediate future. 


NOTES 


1 Seven years later Baines was assigned to the first British administration in Bukoba, just 
south of Uganda in Tanganyika, where he was the first British DC. He immediately alienat- 
ed the king of the largest kingdom by accusing him of murder and slapping him in a public 
rebuke—driving him to suicide—and demonstrating an uncanny ability to misunderstand 
local history and power relations. His machinations in Uganda appear to have prepared him 
well for his subsequent historical errors in Tanganyika. 

2 Ganda is an abbreviation of Baganda, the people of Buganda kingdom. The Banyoro are 
people identified with the kingdom of Bunyoro. Until the twentieth century, Bunyoro and 
Buganda were the most dominant political entities in Uganda. 

3M. Posnansky, personal communication with author, November 7, 2012. 

4 A number of university libraries in the United States have had collections of the Ugan- 
da Journal from the earliest days of its publication. 

5 Uganda obtained its independence in 1962, the year when Oliver's volume was being 
compiled and one year before its publication. 

6 Tt does fit with more recent histories of the site. 

7 This assessment is not changed or affected by Farelius (2008: 202), who argues that the 
testimony (1992) of one informant links the name of an area near Bigo with the name of the 
hole in which Wamara drowned with his white cow. Ferelius’s interpretation is highly specu- 
lative—much like previous attempts to link the Cwezi to Bigo. Given the voluminous nation- 
al discourse about this matter over the last two decades, testimonies linked to Bigo—and par- 
ticularly opaque testimonies of this genre—are likely contaminated and lack the specificity 
and symbolic weight to sustain such an interpretation. 

8 Translation of a speech given by President Y. Museveni at the coronation anniversary of 
Omukama of Bunyoro Kitara, Solomon Gafabusa Iguru, published in the Observer, a Ugan- 
da newspaper, as “What Museveni Said in Bunyoro.” Available at http://observer.ug/news/ 
headlines/8948-what-museveni-said-in-bunyoro, accessed October 31, 2017. 

9 The use of “ware” does not fit into the syntax and appears to be a leftover element from 
reports that discuss ceramic wares and clay pots; a non-archaeologist might not understand 
that they are equivalent and hence the inclusion of “ware.’ Alternatively, the redundancy may 
have crept in during translation. 

10“A Brief History of Uganda: Uganda before Colonisation (Pre-colonisation),’ Primate 
Watch Safaris Ltd website, www.primatewatchsafaris.com/uganda/uganda-history.html, 
accessed November 12, 2011. The reference to Omunsa is to Robertshaw’s (2001) dating of 
the earliest occupation or use of Munsa to approximately 900 CE. 
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CHAPTER 15 


Japanese Colonial Archaeology in Korea 
and Its Legacy 


Yangjin Pak 


INTRODUCTION 


efore the introduction of modern archaeology to Korea, some Confucian 
aa of the Chosén Dynasty (1392-1910) were curious about ancient 
sites (e.g., dolmens, mounded tombs) and artifacts (e.g., polished stone tools), and 
left speculative comments for posterity (Yi Sénbok 2002). However, their curios- 
ity never developed into formal scientific research, What we would consider mod- 
ern archaeological investigation in Korea was initiated with the surveys and exca- 
vations undertaken by Japanese archaeologists in the early twentieth century and 
during the Japanese colonial occupation of Korea between 1910 and 1945, 

Archaeology itself is a scientific discipline that developed in the Western 
intellectual traditions during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries (‘Trigger 
1989). China and Japan were the first countries in East Asia to which European 
traditions of archaeology and anthropology were introduced (Diaz-Andreu 
2007: 188-201; see also Lai and Xu, this volume). As the discipline grew, Japan- 
ese archaeologists were eager to explore archaeological sites not only in Japan but 
also in other areas of East Asia, including Taiwan, Korea, and Manchuria. After 
its victories in the Sino-Japanese (1894-95) and Russo-Japanese (1904-05) 
wars, Japan gained access to their newly acquired colonies in Taiwan and on the 
Liaodong peninsula and used them as a base for various kinds of archaeological 
expeditions. 
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In 1910, Korea was fully annexed to imperial Japan and remained under 
Japanese rule until the Japanese surrendered in 1945, Even before the thirty-five- 
year occupation, however, the Japanese colonial government was involved in 
every aspect of archaeological research of ancient sites and the management of 
cultural heritage. In this chapter, I analyze the scope of exploration and the roles 
adopted by the Government-General of Korea (GGK), Chésen Sétokufu fF 
AVES IPT, and the Japanese archaeologists hired by the GGK to conduct archaeo- 
logical investigations on the Korean peninsula. I begin by summarizing the 
development of Japanese colonial archaeology in Korea in five proposed phases, 
and then analyze characteristics of Japanese colonial archaeology as practiced in 
Korea in terms of legal frameworks, institutions and individuals, methodologies, 
and interpretations. In addition to discussing the legacy of Japanese colonial 
archaeology in Korea, I conclude with a brief discussion of the influence of these 
historical developments on the early history of archaeology in both North and 
South Korea. 


JAPANESE COLONIAL ARCHAEOLOGY IN KOREA 


The practice of Japanese colonial archaeology in Korea during the first half of the 
twentieth century may be divided into five general phases. These developments 
reflected important contemporary factors, including major political and cultural 
events, the promulgation of laws and regulations concerning the management of 
archaeological heritage, major governmental policy changes, the rise of funding 
agencies for archaeological works, and the creation of institutions that supported 
and empowered archaeologists. 

The initial phase of Japanese colonial archaeology, 1900 to 1910, is the ear- 
liest period of archaeological research conducted by Japanese scholars before offi- 
cial annexation of Korea to Japan. In 1900 and 1901, the first known archaeologi- 
cal survey by a Japanese scholar was carried out by Yagi Sézaburé J\7R4E = BB 
(1866-1942) (Ko Jung-yong 1996; Choe Sdk-yéng 2015), A graduate student 
of Tokyo Imperial University, Yagi was dispatched to Korea by the Tokyo 
Anthropological Society and his advisor, Tsuboi Shogors PFFFIE F.B)5 (1863- 
1913), a pioneer in Japanese anthropology and archaeology. Yagi’s research goals 
were described as the study of racial makeup, archaeology, and ethnography of 
Korea (Pai 2013: 110). His first survey lasted for more than four months and the 
Korean government sent notes to local county chiefs to provide him with assis- 
tance. Yagi surveyed prehistoric as well as historic sites, Buddhist temples, and 
fortresses in Pyéngyang, Pusan, Kimhae, and Kyéngju areas and was able to col- 
lect pottery shards that he transported to Japan (Choe Sék-yéng 2015). 
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In 1902, Tokyo Imperial University also sent Sekino Tadashi fia 2 c= 
(1868-1935) and his team to Korea in order to investigate archaeological and 
architectural remains located in and around Kyéngju, Kaeséng, Pyéngyang, and 
Seoul. His team’s survey lasted for about two months and was given official per- 
mission and assistance by the Korean government (Yi Sunja 2009: 33-35). With 
the history of the peninsula divided into three temporal periods of Silla (tradi- 
tionally from 57 BCE to 935 CE), Koryé (918-1392), and Chosén (1392- 
1910), Sekino’s report (1904) was one of the first comprehensive accounts of 
palatial architecture, royal tombs, Buddhist temples, stone monuments, and 
other ancient remains in Korea. In 1906, Imanishi Rya S Tae (1875-1932), 
another student trained in ancient history at Tokyo Imperial University, surveyed 
tombs in Kyéngju and discovered a shell mound site in Kimhae in 1907 (Iman- 
ishi 1907). 

During this decade-long period, most of the archaeological investigations in 
Korea were conducted by faculty members and graduate students of Tokyo 
Imperial University. Most of the work took the form of a general survey and did 
not involve large-scale excavation. It was during this period, however, that many 
important archaeological sites were plundered by Japanese commercial looters, 
treasure hunters, and antiquity dealers. The most significant damage occurred in 
the royal tombs of the Koryé Dynasty in the Kaes6ng area, as they were not as 
well protected as the Chos6n royal tombs and contained valuable grave goods. 
The high-quality Koryé celadon vessels taken from these looted tombs were 
already highly sought after by Japanese collectors (Yi Sunja 2009: 15-31). It is 
also noteworthy that in November 1909, the Imperial Museum, or Chaesil 
Bangmulgwan 7H 8 EYER, was opened to the public by the last king of the 
Chos6n Dynasty, Sunjong, at the site of Chianggyéng-gung Palace in Seoul. This 
date is regarded as the beginning of the history of Korean museums (Editorial 
Committee 2009). 

The second phase of Japanese colonial archaeology lasted five years from 
1910 to 1915. Beginning a year earlier in 1909, however, the first systematic sur- 
vey of archaeological sites and relics was undertaken by Sekino Tadashi at the 
request of the Japanese Residency-General of Korea (which preceded the creation 
of the GGK at the time of Japan’s official annexation in 1910), and continued 
until 1911 (Takahashi 2001; Yi Sunja 2009). One of the reasons that Sekino, an 
architect by training, was hired for this project was because the colonial govern- 
ment wanted him to evaluate large traditional buildings and their suitability for 
government use (Yi Sunja 2009: 40-41). In the midst of this survey, imperial 
Japan officially annexed Korea on August 29, 1910. As then constituted, the 
GGK involved itself in the planning and execution of all archaeological surveys 
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and excavations throughout the Korean peninsula. At the request of the GGK, 
another general survey was carried out from 1910 to 1911 by Torii Ryazé Bin 
HEH (1870-1953), an anthropologist by training. His research was intended to 
complement Sekinos survey and offer ethnographic and anthropological data 
that supplemented the perspective of the architectural research already 
underway (Yi Séngsi 2014). These surveys were intended to provide necessary 
information for colonial rule of the newly acquired territories in Korea and 
Manchuria. 

The three-year survey (1909-1911) by Sekino Tadashi and his team pro- 
duced a two-volume report with an inventory that ranked 579 ancient buildings, 
monuments, tombs, and other remains that they had surveyed (Sekino 1910, 
1911). The highest rank of his four-tier classification system was reserved for 
remains that demonstrated superior artistic workmanship and therefore, in his 
opinion, should be preserved. The second and third ranks could also be consid- 
ered for preservation or protection, but the lowest rank was a tentative category 
that was open to further evaluation and possible re-classification (Pai 2013: 117; 
Yi Sunja 2009: 42). In addition to conducting archaeological surveys, Sekino 
Tadashi and his assistants Yatsui Seiichi FF 7 (1880-1959), Torii Ryazo, and 
Kuroita Katsumi 34/352 (1874-1946) excavated many tombs. Most of the 
excavated materials were subsequently taken to Japan. 

The information collected from the archaeological surveys and excavations 
conducted during this phase aided the GGK colonial administration. When 
Sekino and his team ranked their surveyed ancient buildings, monuments, and 
tombs and other remains, they recommended some for preservation. However, 
some of the lower-ranked structures were later turned into administrative build- 
ings for the colonial government, and thereby lost their original function and mean- 
ing (Yi Sunja 2009: 61). The focus of archaeological investigation during this phase 
was on ancient sites in and around Pyéngyang, the presumed location of the Han 
Chinese Lelang Commandery. The archaeologists’ objective was to prove the pres- 
ence of a Han Chinese colony in the northern part of the Korean peninsula from 
the late second century BCE to the early fourth century CE and use this evidence 
as justification for the contemporary Japanese colonial occupation. 

At the end of this phase, on December 1, 1915, the Government-General 
Museum of Korea (GGMR), Chésen Sétokufu Hakubutsukan WAAR EST 
YEE, was opened at the former main palace grounds of the Chosén Dynasty’s 
Kyéngbok-gung (Fig. 15.1). A “Japanese neo-Renaissance” style building—con- 
structed to house the first colonial exposition in Seoul for the promotion of 
industry—was its setting, The use of this modern-looking building for the 
GGMK transformed the palace compound into a mundane space for tourism. 
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FiGureE 15.1. Government-General Museum of Korea (1915-1945, 
demolished in 1997), Courtesy of the National Museum of Korea. 


The venue hosted the exhibition of various artifacts excavated and collected by 
Japanese colonial archaeologists, and thus lost its original symbolism as a sancti- 
fied and exclusive space of the Korean dynasty. This degrading transformation of 
the royal seat of the Chosén Dynasty was initiated mainly by Kuroita Katsumi, 
a Tokyo Imperial University professor, who had long wanted to establish a 
national museum in colonial Korea. The first governor-general of Korea, Tera- 
uchi Masatake <F AJIE3X% (1852-1919), fully supported and helped realize this 
goal (Pai 2013; Yi Séngsi 2014; Yi Sunja 2009). 

The third phase of Japanese colonial archaeology in Korea lasted from 1916 
to 1920. In July 1916, the GGK promulgated the Conservation Rules of Ancient 
Sites and Relics. These measures included eight articles that represented the 
Japanese empire's first set of preservation laws governing archaeological remains; 
it was only three years later that the Act of Historic Remains, Famous Places, 
and Natural Monuments was promulgated in Japan on the strong recom- 
mendation of Kuroita Katsumi (Yi Séngsi 2014). At the same time, the GGK 
also established the Commission for the Investigation of Ancient Sites, Koseki 
Chosa Iinkai HIM A, and set up a five-year plan for exploration of 
ancient sites in Korea. The following list summarizes archaeological investiga- 


tions over the next five years (Yi Sunja 2009: 98-139): 


1916: Four Han Chinese commanderies and Koguryé 
1917: Three Han, Kaya, and Paekche 
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1918: Silla and the prehistoric period 
1919; Silla, Yemaek, Okjé, Parhae, and Y6jin 
1920: Kimhae shell midden site, Couple's Tomb in Yangsan 


This series of legal and administrative actions by the GGK laid a basic legal 
framework for colonial management of cultural heritage and initiated a compre- 
hensive archaeological survey of prehistoric and historical sites of colonial Korea. 
The focus of the survey was mainly on sites of the Han Chinese commanderies 
and historic sites of Silla, Paekche, and Kaya. Their intention was to highlight 
the colonial experience of ancient Korea and underline the passive and impotent 
nature of the ancient Korean kingdoms. 

During this phase and in subsequent years, the GGMK published a series of 
books related to its archaeological investigations and museum displays, including 
the Album of Korean Ancient Sites (15 vols., 1915-1935), Investigation Report of 
Ancient Sites (16 vols., 1920-1937), Catalogue of Korean Treasures and Ancient 
Sites (2 vols., 1938, 1940), Special Investigation Report of Ancient Sites (7 vols., 
1919-1933), and Catalogue of Museum Collection (17 vols., 1926-1943), The 
first five volumes of the Album were published both in Japanese and English to 
demonstrate the strong influence of Chinese culture on ancient Korea. The first 
governor-general of Korea, Terauchi Masatake, was so eager to propagate this 
information and advertise the achievement of his colonial government that he 
frequently presented these publications as gifts to visiting foreign dignitaries (Yi 
Séngsi 2014). 

The fourth phase of archaeological development in colonial Korea lasted 
from 1921 to 1930. Entering into the second decade of colonial rule, the GGK 
established the Department of Investigation of Ancient Sites in 1921. The aim 
of this institutional change was to integrate all the bureaucratic works related to 
archaeological investigation, heritage management, and conservation of ancient 
sites into the colonial government. This department and its staff, including Yatsui 
Seiichi and Fujita Rydsaku [eH 525R (1892-1960), played a major role in the 
planning, organization, support, and execution of systematic archaeological sur- 
veys and excavations in Korea. 

In 1922, the GGK also established the Commission for the Compilation of 
Korean History, or Chisensi Hensan Tinkai BASE 2 ti6Z A, which in 1925 
became a larger and independent organization called the Society for the 
Compilation of Korean History, or Chésensi Henshukai HARE ME. This 
organization included as its members leading Japanese colonial archaeologists 
and historians, including Kuroita Katsumi, Oda Shdgo N\A (1871- 
1953), Fujita Rydsaku, Imanishi Ry, and Inaba Iwakichi f#2#2474 (1876- 
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1940). It engaged in the collection of Korean historical materials and the compi- 
lation of Korean history. Members’ research on ancient Korea focused mainly on 
the influence of the Han Chinese commanderies and attempted to prove the 
existence of a Japanese-controlled Mimana colony in southern Korea from the 
fourth to sixth century CE, 

During the 1920s, a series of Silla royal tombs with splendid burial goods 
were excavated in Ky6ngju, the former capital of the Silla kingdom, including the 
Tomb of Golden Crown (1921), the Tomb of Golden Bells and the Tomb of 
Golden Shoes (1924), and the Tomb of the Swedish Phoenix, which was named 
as such in honor of the visit and a short participation in excavation by Crown 
Prince Adolf Gustaf VI (1882-1973) of Sweden in 1926 (Fig. 15.2). These 
excavations were financed by a private fund of the governor-general of Korea, 
Saits Makoto MEE (1858-1936), setting a precedent for later fund-raising 
efforts for archaeological investigation during the fifth phase of archaeological 
development (Kim Tae-hwan 2016). After these excavations, local Korean lead- 
ers were strongly opposed to the Japanese plan to remove precious artifacts from 
Ky6ngju to Seoul. They collected contributions to establish a museum and built 
a small gallery inside the Kyéngju Society for Conservation of Ancient Sites. In 
1926, this facility became the Kyéngju branch of the GGMK. Its creation 
appeased those who demanded that the Silla archaeological remains be stored 
locally (Yi Sunja 2009; 395-418). 

The fifth phase of Japanese colonial archaeology in Korea from 1931 to 
1945 coincided with the series of wars initiated by imperial Japan as well as the 





FiGure 15.2, Excavation of Sdbong-chong (Tomb of the Swedish 
Phoenix) in 1926. Courtesy of the National Museum of Korea. 
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Great Depression. These events had an important impact on archaeological 
investigation during the remaining years of the Japanese colonial occupation of 
Korea. More specifically, in September 1931, Japan invaded Manchuria and 
established a puppet regime to rule the region. This occupation of northeastern 
China eventually led to the Second Sino-Japanese War (1937-45) and then to 
the greater conflict of World War II. Colonial Korea then became a logistical sta- 
tion and a source of human and material resources exploited by the Japanese mil- 
itary in order to expand into the entire Asia-Pacific region. 

In the 1930s, however, a series of budget cuts affecting the GGK resulted in 
suspension of official financial support for archaeological investigations in Korea. 
With the aggressive initiatives and campaigns of Kuroita Katsumi for semi-offi- 
cial and private contributions, the Society for the Research of Korean Ancient 
Sites, Chasen Koseki Kenkyakai BASF TH EAHA ®&, was established in 1931 to 
finance the research and publication of archaeological works, which continued 
until 1943, The society essentially took over and replaced the role of the GGK’s 
Commission for the Investigation of Ancient Sites. Its annual budget ranged 
from 6,000 yen to 22,000 yen for direct support of archaeological excavations. 
The Imperial Household Agency, Japanese Society for the Promotion of Science, 
and the Prince Yi Family Household were among the leading contributors (Yi 
Sunja 2009). 

During the 1930s, three major campaigns of archaeological investigation 
(1931-32, 1933-35, and 1936-43) were carried out with a focus mostly on the 
Silla sites in Kyéngju, the Paekche sites in Kongju and Puyé, and the Lelang sites 
in Pyéngyang. The Society also eventually established branches in Kyéngju, 
Puyé, and Pyéngyang, each being stationed in respective branches of the 
GGMK. In the case of sites at Paekche, most of the archaeologists’ attention was 
focused on the Buddhist temples of Puyé, as Paekche was seen as the most prob- 
able source of the Japanese Asuka culture (Lee Pyéng-ho 2011, 2016). Following 
the example of the Kyéngju branch of the GGMK, Kaeséng Municipal Museum 
was opened in 1931 and Pyéngyang Municipal Museum in 1933. In 1939, the 
Puyé branch of the GGMK was established. In the same year, the Paekche 
Museum was founded in Kongju in order to display the relics of Paekche discov- 
ered in the Kongju area. 

In 1933, a set of rules and regulations known as the Preservation of Korean 
Treasures, Ancient Sites, Famous Places, and Natural Monuments was promul- 
gated by the GGK. The measures remedied the shortcomings of the earlier con- 
servation rules of 1916 and strengthened preservation of the so-called famous 
places and natural monuments. In the following year, the GGK established the 
Commission for Preservation of Treasures, Ancient Sites, Famous Places, and 
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Natural Monuments and appointed as its members, among others, Japanese 
colonial archaeologists Kuroita Katsumi, Ikeuchi Hiroshi {HAZ (1878- 
1952), and Harada Yoshito JRFAWXA (1885-1974) of Tokyo Imperial 
University; Hamada Kosaku (4 H#t/F (1881-1938), and Umehara Sueji HE) 
ARIA (1893-1983) of Kyoto Imperial University; and Fujita Rydsaku of Keijo 
(Seoul) Imperial University (for the complete list of the commission members 
from 1934 to 1939, see Yi Sunja 2009: 236-38). 

One of the most important works of the preservation commission was to 
designate a number of archaeological and other cultural and natural monuments 
for preservation. From 1934 to 1943, the commission designated 419 treasures, 
145 ancient sites, 5 ancient sites/famous places, 146 natural monuments, and 2 
famous places/natural monuments as being in need of preservation (Pai 2013; Yi 
Sunja 2009). This designation system is still used today, more or less in the same 
manner, in South Korea (Pai 2013); a new system is being proposed and dis- 
cussed for implementation in the near future. 


NATURE OF JAPANESE COLONIAL ARCHAEOLOGY IN KOREA 


During the colonial occupation of Korea, Japanese archaeologists working for the 
GGK had an ironclad monopoly over archaeological surveys, investigations, sal- 
vage and research excavations, and the registration and preservation of ancient 
sites and remains, Not a single Korean was allowed to participate as a researcher 
in any survey or excavation. Only a few Korean scholars, including Choi Nams6n 
4|‘A1 (1890-1957) and Yi Niinghwa °]-6-S} (1869-1943), who were pro- 
Japanese collaborators, were appointed as members of the Society for the Compi- 
lation of Korean History and the Preservation Commission, in addition to the 
inclusion of a few low-ranking Korean bureaucrats. Only a few Korean scholars, 
including Son Chintae 4! 4] (1900-2), Han Hiingsu @t-S-== (1909-2) (see 
Han Hiingsu 1935), and To Yuho =-7-& (1905-1982), discussed archaeologi- 
cal sites and artifacts in their written works during the colonial period. Their 
research, however, remained necessarily speculative since they were unable to 
engage in archaeological fieldwork during the period of Japanese rule. 

One notable exception to the absolute monopoly over archaeological work 
by the GGK was Garube Shion #75248) (1897-1970), who was a graduate of 
Waseda University and a high school teacher stationed in Kongju, one of the 
Paekche capitals. In the late 1920s and 1930s, he personally managed to plunder 
more than 700 Paekche royal and elite tombs in Kongju. He subsequently took 
many artifacts to Japan, and donated only a part of his collection to Tokyo 
National Museum (Lee Pyéng-Ho 2011; Yi Sunja 2009), Although the GGK 
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had a virtual monopoly over archaeological investigation, it is quite striking that 
Garube was somehow able to carry out “private excavation” (according to 
Arimitsu Kydichi AICAL—, cited in Lee Pyng-Ho 2011: 130-31) for many 
years and get away with destroying invaluable archaeological information from 
these ancient tombs for his personal gain. 

The exclusive engagement of Japanese archaeologists in Korea was reflected 
in every aspect of archaeological investigation, including the selection, survey, 
excavation, and interpretation of archaeological sites in colonial Korea. Archaeo- 
logical work was conducted in the interests of the GGK, which provided all of 
the necessary resources and had a strong political agenda for the colonial rule of 
the Korean population. The GGK paid for all expenses associated with archae- 
ological investigation until the early 1930s; the expenses likely ranged between 2 
and 4 million yen in 1910-1919, 7 and 16 million yen in the 1920s, and 16 and 
17 million yen in 1930-1934 (Yi Sunja 2009: 201-202; 16 million yen in 1920 
was worth roughly the equivalent of 100 billion won in 2015). 

The impetus for archaeological investigation in Korea was to provide legiti- 
macy for the colonial occupation from an archaeological and historical point of 
view. The colonial experience of ancient Korean history was highlighted in the 
case of the Han commanderies or fabricated in the case of the Mimana colony. 
Using archaeological data, the prominent role of Chinese influence and the pas- 
sive and impotent nature of Korean indigenous culture was emphasized (Yi 
Sunja 2009). Japanese scholars depicted Koreans as having degenerated into a 
weak and ineffectual people by the time of the late Chosén Dynasty after more 
than two thousand years of subordination (Pai 2013: 138). 

While the close relationship between prehistoric and early historical cultures 
of the Korean peninsula and Japanese archipelago was not in doubt, Japanese 
archaeologists proposed the idea of a common Japanese/Korean cultural and 
racial lineage (Pai 2013: 112). Japanese authorities utilized this theory of “shared 
origins’ to claim Korean antiquity in support of their colonial rule. This interpre- 
tation also served as a tool to push the assimilationist policy of “Korea and Japan 
are one’ in the 1930s, 

The investigation and management of archaeological sites in Korea by 
Japanese archaeologists was touted as one of the greatest achievements of the 
Japanese cultural administration in Korea not only by the GGK but also by par- 
ticipating Japanese archaeologists (Pai 2000; Yi Séngsi 2014). However, the colo- 
nial government's purpose was to claim Korean archaeological sites and remains 
as the spoils of colonial rule. A series of high-quality excavation reports, muse- 
um catalogs, and albums of ancient sites were published in order to advertise 
Japan's colonial power to a mostly Western audience (Yi Séngsi 2014). 
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There were several reasons that the Korean peninsula was the field of choice 
for young Japanese archaeologists such as graduates of Tokyo Imperial Universi- 
ty (Pai 2013: 114-16). From 1874, the excavation of most tombs in Japan was 
banned by the Meiji government. Therefore, colonial Korea offered new career 
opportunities for young archaeologists who needed field experience. Colonial 
Korea was experimental ground not only for archaeologists but also for ruling 
bureaucrats. The GGK was much more open to experimentation with new rules 
concerning archaeological artifacts, sites, and human remains without either the 
bureaucratic hassles typical of Japan or the interference of the Imperial 
Household Agency (Yi Séngsi 2014). As a result, the conservation rules were en- 
acted in Korea in 1916, three years earlier than the preservation legislation in 
Japan. Japanese colonial archaeologists were also experimenting with new field 
methodologies in Korea. For example, Hamada Késaku and Umehara Sueji of 
Kyoto Imperial University adopted plane table mapping and the modern tech- 
nique of cross-section and profile diagrams in their excavation of Kaya tombs in 
1918. This mapping and recording convention later became standard practice in 
Japanese Kofun-period archaeology (Yoshii 2006). 

In addition, many of those who participated in Korean archaeological inves- 
tigation were leading archaeologists of the time. Prominent faculty members and 
graduates of Tokyo, Kyoto, and Keijé (ie., Seoul) imperial universities were 
involved in the fieldwork, laboratory work, and writing and publication of 
archaeological reports of Korea. There is thus no reason to believe their schol- 
arship was inferior to that of the archaeologists who were working in the Japan- 
ese archipelago. 

After the promulgation of the conservation rules in 1916, most of the exca- 
vated artifacts from the archaeological investigation by the GGK stayed in Korea 
as collections in its museums. Kuroita Katsumi propounded this policy as the 
“on-site” principle (Yi Séngsi 2014), in which he emphasized the importance of 
storing collections in the areas where they originated. Japanese archaeologists 
could take field notes and drawings to their institutions in Japan in order to pre- 
pare for excavation reports, but excavated materials and photographic gelatin dry 
plates most often stayed with the GGMK (Yoshii 2013). It was only after the 
Society for the Research of Korean Ancient Sites took over archaeological 
research in Korea in the 1930s that some excavated archaeological artifacts were 
taken to Japan to be shown to semi-official and private donors to the society (Yi 
Sunja 2009). 

Considering the harsh nature of Japanese colonial rule in Korea, it is not sur- 
prising that there was no strong native resistance to Japanese appropriation of 
ancient sites and archaeological investigations. The archaeological excavation and 
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documentation of ancient sites and establishment of the GGMK to house 
archaeological collections were praised as a major cultural achievement of Japan- 
ese colonial rule. At the same time, however, it brought a sense of incompetence 
even to prominent collaborators like Choi Nams6n (Yi Sungsi 2004). The only 
organized actions by Koreans were to petition for the establishment of local 
museums as a means of protesting the transport of extraordinary artifacts from 
respective sites, including the Silla royal tombs and other capitals of the Three 
Kingdoms, to the GGMK in Seoul. 

Japanese colonial rule of Korea resulted in the removal of tens of thousands 
of cultural artifacts and their transport to Japan. During the US occupation of 
Japan, the issue was raised as to whether these articles should be repatriated to 
Korea, but General McArthur took no such initiatives and was reported to 
have opposed the idea of restitution (Pai 2013: 173). In 1965, as part of the 
Treaty on Basic Relations between Japan and the Republic of Korea, Japan 
returned roughly 1,400 artifacts to Korea and considered the diplomatic mat- 
ter to have been officially resolved. According to recent data compiled by the 
Overseas Korean Cultural Heritage Foundation, however, there are about 
67,700 known Korean cultural artifacts that either remain in the permanent 
collection of the Tokyo National Museum or are held in other public and pri- 
vate collections. In 2010, Japanese Prime Minister Naoto Kan expressed “deep 
remorse’ about the removal of artifacts. He arranged for the return of the Royal 
Protocols of the Chos6n Dynasty and over 1,200 other books to Korea, the ful- 
fillment of which was achieved in 2011. Since there is no official diplomatic 
relationship between North Korea and Japan, the repatriation of archaeological 
artifacts taken to Japan from the northern half of the peninsula has not been 
resolved and continues to be an obstacle to normalizing relations between the 
two countries. 


THE LEGACY OF JAPANESE COLONIAL ARCHAEOLOGY 
IN Post-WAR KOREA 


After the surrender of Japan on August 15, 1945, the Korean peninsula was 
divided into a northern half under the control of the Soviet Union and a south- 
ern half under the control of the United States. This temporary and ad-hoc divi- 
sion led to the establishment of separate governments in North and South Korea 
in 1948 and then the Korean War (1950-53). It took many years for North and 
South Korea to recover from the destruction of the war. In the 1950s, archaeo- 
logical work on the Korean peninsula began in earnest and took different paths in 


North and South Korea. 
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The influence of Japanese colonial archaeology in Korea was strong not only 
in both Koreas but also in Japan (Yoshii 2013). Among others, Hyung II Pai has 
documented extensively the continuing influence of Japanese colonial archeolo- 
gy, racial theories, and cultural interpretations on the development of post-war 
Korean archaeology, especially on South Korea's narratives concerning the ori- 
gins of Korean state formation (Pai 2000). Here, I briefly discuss the colonial 
legacy of Japanese archaeology followed by a short update of recent archaeologi- 
cal developments in both North and South Korea. 

After the end of World War II, the communist regime in North Korea made 
an extensive effort to purge pro-Japanese collaborators. In 1946, the North Kore- 
an Temporary People's Committee implemented land reform by confiscating pri- 
vate property and Japanese and pro-Japanese—owned facilities and factories and 
placing them under state ownership. It also tried to erase narratives of history 
and archaeology established by the colonial regime and other elements of the 
Japanese legacy as quickly as possible (Pak 1998). Just after the liberation, in 
December 1945, Pyéngyang Municipal Museum was turned into Chosén Cen- 
tral Museum of History. In April 1946, the North Korean Temporary People's 
Committee promulgated the Law for the Preservation of Treasures, Ancient 
Sites, Famous Places, and Natural Monuments, which replaced earlier Japanese 
colonial law. In 1947, it also established museums in five different locations and 
added another six in 1948. They became the institutional foundation for the 
research, conservation, and management of archaeological and historical relics in 
North Korea. 

Although no Korean had been allowed to participate in Japanese colonial 
archaeology during the occupation, two prominent scholars with an archaeologi- 
cal background chose to stay in North Korea after division of the Korean 
peninsula. To Yuho and Han Hiungsu, both trained in Europe, laid the ground- 
work for development of North Korean archaeology and excavated a few archae- 
ological sites before the Korean War broke out (Han Chianggyun 2013), After the 
wat, To Yuho became the leading authority in North Korean archaeology for more 
than a decade before he was removed in a political purge in the early 1960s (Yoo 
2017). Under his leadership, North Korean archaeologists had criticized the 
Japanese interpretation of archaeological data, and particularly the evidence dated 
to the prehistoric period. Since Japanese colonial archaeologists denied the exis- 
tence of the Bronze Age in Korea and proposed instead that relevant archaeolog- 
ical material dated from the Chalcolithic period, the initial focus of research was 
on prehistoric sites in North Korea. After a series of excavations in the second half 
of the 1950s, North Korean archaeologists were able to confirm the presence of 
Paleolithic sites in the Korean peninsula and distinguish the Neolithic period 
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from the Bronze Age based on archaeological data (Pak 1998). By these means, 
they were able to repudiate definitively the earlier prejudices of Japanese colonial 
archaeology (Yi Kiséng 2011). 

In subsequent decades, North Korean archaeology took many different 
turns in its interpretation of archaeological data. These reflected contemporary 
political ideologies as well as economic and academic conditions (Pak 1998). 
Until the 1960s, historical materialism and the unilinear cultural evolutionary 
theory of Lewis H. Morgan were the dominant interpretive frameworks for 
archaeological data. In the 1970s, the political ideology of juche, or self-reliance, 
made a major impact on archaeological interpretation and thus North Korean 
archaeology took on a more nationalist and sometimes chauvinistic perspective 
(Yi Kiséng 2015). The economic hardships of the 1980s and later decades halt- 
ed most archaeological fieldwork and publication of many books and journals in 
archaeology was discontinued. One exception is the publication of sixty-one vol- 
umes of the Compendium of Korean Archaeology in 2009, which presented a com- 
prehensive summary of achievements in North Korean archaeology, covering the 
prehistoric, early historic, and medieval periods, as well as anthropology and 
paleontology (Institute of Archaeology 2009). 

In 1993, the tomb of Tangun, a mythical and legendary common ancestor for 
all Koreans, was allegedly discovered in the vicinity of Pyéngyang, According to 
the current North Korean official view, Tangun established the first state in the 
Taedong River valley about five thousand years ago and the Taedong River civi- 
lization flourished for millennia with supporting bureaucratic institutions, writ- 
ten communication, and craft specialization. North Korea also claims that the 
archaeological remains formerly attributed to the Chinese Han commandery of 
Lelang by Japanese colonial archaeologists are in fact those of the Nangnang king- 
dom, a society of Indigenous peoples with close interactions to the Han empire. 

In sum, North Korean archaeology has clearly separated itself from the legacy 
of the Japanese colonial archaeology. Current archaeology in North Korea is also 
unlike the more scientific discipline it tried to espouse with a cultural historical 
approach in the 1950s and 1960s. Due to limited financial resources, archaeolog- 
ical fieldwork is now rare and the publication of archaeological reports and books 
is much reduced. Archaeological data are often fabricated, manufactured, or dis- 
regarded in order to be utilized as a “scientific and objective” tool of government 
propaganda and ideology. As a result, the northern half of the Korean peninsula 
has become an enormous vacuum, without reliable archaeological data and in- 
formation contributing to our understanding of the prehistory and early history 
of northeast Asia. 
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In the southern half of Korean peninsula, after three years of political and 
economic chaos, Syngman Rhee o| ur (1875-1965) was elected the first pres- 
ident and proclaimed the founding of the Republic of Korea on August 15, 1948. 
Because the Japanese surrender came about suddenly, the GGMK in Seoul had 
no evacuation plan for its collection, With the intervention of the US Army mil- 
itary government in Korea, the GGMK, its branches, and their entire collections 
were transferred to the National Museum of Korea. This peaceful transition 
occurred, at least in part, thanks to the cooperation of three individuals: Eugene 
Knez (1916-2010), a US Army captain; Arimitsu Kydichi (1907-2011), the 
last director of the GGMK; and Kim Jaewon 2 Al] 21 (1909-1990), first direc- 
tor of the National Museum of Korea (Pai 2013: 173-75). 

Thus, one of unexpected dividends of the GGK’s cultural policy was that 
most of the collection of its colonial-era museums was inherited intact by South 
Koreans. These included not only some of the excavated artifacts and photo- 
graphic gelatin dry plates from excavations, but also administrative documents; 
acquisition, purchase, and donation records; collection and exhibition invento- 
ries; records for classification of historical monuments; commission minutes; and 
staff business trip reports. Most of these records have been digitized and are 
readily available on the National Museum's website (www.museum.go.kr), In 
addition, the Otani collection of Buddhist mural paintings of Central Asia ended 
up in the GGMK, result of a series of fortuitous circumstances, and became a 
part of the National Museum's collection (National Museum of Korea 2013). 

Despite the fortuitous circumstances by which the National Museum of 
Korea inherited the rich collections of the museums of the Japanese colonial gov- 
ernment, there was not a single trained Korean field archaeologist at the time of 
independence. Thus, the last director of the GGMK, Arimitsu Kydichi, was 
asked to remain in Korea, lead a few excavations, and teach Koreans how to exca- 
vate, The first excavations by the Republic of Korea were carried out at the 
Howu Tomb and the Tomb of Silver Bells in Kyéngju in 1946 under his guid- 
ance (National Museum of Korea 1948). 

The outbreak of the Korean War in 1950, and the destruction and continu- 
ing economic hardship it caused, hindered archaeological research for more than 
a decade. Excavations that were carried out by the staff of National Museum and 
some university museums focused primarily on historical-period tombs. Profes- 
sional training of archaeologists did not start in South Korea until establishment 
of the Department of Archaeology and Anthropology at Seoul National Univer- 
sity in 1961. Progress since then, however, has been swift. As of 2015, there were 
more than forty public or private universities in South Korea that have at least 
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one full-time faculty member teaching archaeology. Besides being based in depart- 
ments of archaeology, anthropology, and archaeology and art history, others work 
in general history or Korean history departments. As a national organization, the 
Korean Archaeological Society has a membership of about 1,500 with more than 
400 fully accredited members. There are half a dozen regional associations of 
archaeologists as well as another half a dozen theme-focused scholarly associations. 

Archaeology in South Korea now is practiced by diverse institutions and 
personnel. The National Museum of Korea and its dozen or so regional branch- 
es and the National Research Institute of Cultural Heritage and its own branch- 
es are major public institutions that conduct research-oriented archaeological 
surveys and excavations. In addition, there are about a hundred cultural heritage 
institutions that specialize in the salvage of archaeological sites in South Korea. 
Public and private university museums and institutions also engage in both 
research-oriented works as well as small-scale archaeological rescue projects. 
Indeed, since a new archaeological heritage law and its ordinances were passed in 
1999, an archaeological survey and excavation, if necessary, must be carried out 
before any type of construction begins in an area of over 30,000 square meters, 
and it must be funded by the entity, public or private, that initiates the construc- 
tion. In the last two decades or so, this legislation has led to an explosion of 
archaeological rescue work. For instance, in 2009, there were more than 1,500 
archaeological excavations at future construction sites nationwide at a cost of 
approximately US $500 million (Figs. 15.3 and 15.4). The continuous develop- 
ment of salvage and research-oriented archaeological work has contributed to 
rapid progress in our understanding of prehistoric and proto-historical Korea. 

The legacy of Japanese colonial archaeology nonetheless continues to be felt 
in many facets of Korean archaeology. Many of the legal frameworks for archae- 
ology and cultural heritage management, including registration of archaeological 
sites, remain largely unchanged from the colonial period. Moreover, a historical- 
ly oriented interpretation of archaeological data still dominates in archaeological 
research in Korea, as in many countries in Asia and Europe. For a variety of rea- 
sons, the initial antagonism against Japanese colonial archaeology has subsided 
with each passing year. No doubt, the exponential growth of Korean archaeolo- 
gy in the past two decades has made Korean archaeologists feel confident enough 
to stand shoulder to shoulder with their Japanese colleagues. Evidence of this 
change can be seen at the bi-annual joint meetings of the Yongnam Archaeolog- 
ical Society and the Kyushu Archaeological Society, which have been hosted 
alternately in Japan and Korea since 1994, It is also noteworthy that an increas- 
ing number of Japanese graduate students have undertaken postgraduate study 
in Korean archaeology in Korean universities. 
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FIGURE 15.3. Number of archaeological excavations in South Korea, 2007-2014. 
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FiGurE 15.4, Total spending on archaeological work in South Korea 
(in billion won), 2005-2014. 
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CONCLUSION 


In addressing the legacy of Japanese colonial archaeology in Korea, there are two 
opposing responses: the first is that Japanese rule contributed to the modernization 
and development of Korea and the second is that Japan's rule was harsh, tyranni- 
cal, and inhumane, and only served the interests of imperial Japan. It is quite under- 
standable that most Koreans, and most Korean archaeologists as far as archaeolo- 
gy is concerned, take the latter position. Professor Hyung II Pai (2001, 2013) is one 
of only a few to take the former position in her appraisal of Japanese colonial 
archaeology in Korea and its legacy. A few surviving Japanese archaeologists who 
had participated in archaeological work in colonial Korea were also proud of their 
accomplishments with only a few regrets and excuses (Fujita 1963; Umehara 
1969). In recent years, however, a number of scholars have published monographs 
and articles that have joined Pai’s in a frank discussion of the legacy of Japanese 
colonial archaeology, including Yi Sunja (2009), Ching Inséng (2006, 2011), Yang 
Sitin (2010), the Yéngnam Archaeological Society (2013), and Lee Pyéng-ho 
(2011, 2016). Most of these reviews offer an even-handed assessment of works by 
Japanese colonial archaeologists and discuss the contributions as well as limits of 
their theories, methodologies, and interpretations. 

It is impossible to deny the fact that Japanese colonial archaeology in Korea 
laid the groundwork for the earliest archaeological research in the Korean penin- 
sula. As there had not been any archaeological research whatsoever before the 
arrival of the Japanese, their works could be called pioneering, monumental, or 
ground-breaking. However, it is important to note that their works were carried 
out in an exclusionary environment that did not permit native Koreans to partic- 
ipate in meaningful archaeological roles for almost half a century until the end of 
the Japanese occupation. All of their works were financed and supported logisti- 
cally and administratively by the GGK until the early 1930s, When the GGK 
could no longer directly afford to pay for the archaeological investigation, it still 
provided other necessary support. Archaeological research was an integral part of 
the ruling apparatus and ideology of the Japanese colonial government. It is thus 
important to recognize this historical legacy and avoid legitimizing the destruc- 
tive consequences of Japanese colonial archaeology by suggesting that they some- 
how saved the cultural heritage of Korea. 

In many ways, colonized Korea was a playground not only for Japanese loot- 
ers, plunderers, and antiquity collectors, but also for Japanese bureaucrats and 
archaeologists, who worked more or less freely away from interference by the 
Imperial Household Agency and Japan's ruling establishment. That may be one 


of the reasons that conservation legislation was enacted first in Korea in 1916, 
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three years before similar legislation in Japan. Korea served not only as a training 
ground for young Japanese archaeologists but also a testing ground for the policies 
and rules of cultural heritage management and conservation by Japanese policy- 
makers and bureaucrats. 

It is clear that in order to understand the early societies of the Korean penin- 
sula and the Japanese archipelago, cross-cultural knowledge of both Korean and 
Japanese archaeology is essential, and thus moving beyond current political and 
national boundaries is also important . The increasing intensity of the two-way 
interaction between Korean and Japanese archaeologists in many different forms 
and fora is encouraging. A small sign that South Korea may be well over the 
hump of the Japanese colonial legacy is that the National Museum of Korea now 
catalogues its collection of about 600 volumes of various administrative records 
and 38,000 photographic gelatin dry plates from the Japanese colonial period as 


among its “artifacts.” 
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CHAPTER 16 


The Cloth of Colonization: 
Peruvian Tapestries in the Andes and 
in Foreign Museums 


Maya Stanfield-Mazzi 


fl ee tapestries from the Andes are known around the world. Even when 
these objects are more than 500 years old, they retain rich colors, bold pat- 
terns, and a fineness of thread that is unique among the world’s textile traditions. 
Their patterns speak to us of the Wari and Inca empires and to Spain's subse- 
quent conquest and colonization of Peru. Their beauty and portability has made 
them both the fruit and the object of various colonial practices, from ancient 
times to the present. These practices can be identified in all stages of the objects’ 
existence, from their commissioning and production to their possession and re- 
possession. In this chapter I outline what is known about the colonial situations 
in which these tapestries arose and were collected, arriving at the present time in 
which we find the great majority of these works housed in museums and private 
collections of the Global North, not in the Andes, and inaccessible to the descen- 
dants of those who created them. This is an account of how colonialism has 
affected the territory of the Andes, but it is also a medium-centered approach that 
explains from one vantage point the ways in which fine cloth is a uniquely colo- 
nizing, and colonizable, material object. 

Today “archaeology” is simply defined as the study of material culture. But 
the “archaeology” that is most relevant in the story of Andean tapestries is the 
particular Western scientific practice of excavating objects buried by ancient cul- 
tures, under the supposition that the descendants of those peoples have no valid 
claim to the objects. This definition is relevant not because the majority of 
Andean tapestries were excavated archaeologically. On the contrary, while there 
are examples of Peruvian tapestries that were archaeologically excavated, often 
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these items were simply “collected” or purchased from their original owners. 
Their exact origins are almost always unclear, as they may have been looted from 
tombs or purchased from prior custodians. Yet when they were transported to 
foreign museums, the scholarship about them developed under misconceptions 
that the works had been excavated. The activity of collecting was part and parcel 
of the earliest archaeological expeditions in Peru, and the early association 
between archaeology and collecting gave rise to these misconceptions. 

I also employ a wide definition of the term “colonial” in this case study, one 
that points to power imbalances and intentions on the part of powerful entities 
to benefit materially and ideologically from those under their control (Dean and 
Leibsohn 2003). I am not only concerned with states’ expanding territorially into 
colonized regions, but also consider imperialist cases in which states, as well as 
individuals and institutions, exert power over the material cultures of places that 
are not their own. These definitions are suited to a consideration of the role of 
cloth in colonial processes, and help us understand that colonial mechanisms are 
variable and shifting. Taking a long view of these processes also demonstrates the 
ways in which the relations of colonizer—colonized oscillated over time. 

My approach can be characterized as post-colonial, insofar as I argue that 
the primary process I address, in which Andean tapestries were divorced from 
their countries of creation, is bound up with northern imperialism. Other schol- 
ars have looked at these tapestries (and other types of cloth created in colonial 
settings) and considered how their imagery and use contested colonial hierar- 
chies around the time they were created (Phipps 2004c; Thomas 2002). I con- 
tend that studying these cloths today cannot be done in a vacuum without con- 
sidering how they have come down to us and how we can (or cannot, depending 
on who we are) access them. I urge recognition of the continued material inequal- 
ities that prevail in the post-colonial present (San Juan 1998: 13), inequalities 
that make it difficult for people outside of the northern imperial centers to par- 


ticipate in dialogue on these surviving treasures. 
WARI TAPESTRY TUNICS: OSTENSIBLY FROM TOMBS TO MUSEUMS 


The Andean region has a long and rich textile tradition, and environmental fac- 
tors, especially the desert climate of the Peruvian coast, have led to excellent 
preservation of much ancient material. The region boasts some of the world’s old- 
est cotton textiles, and the camelid fiber embroideries of Paracas in southern Peru 
are rightly famous (Dimitrijevic Skinner 1986; Lavallée 2008; Stone 1992), But 
it was not until territorially expansive states began to arise in the Andes around 
500 CE that the textile form of the tapestry—a double-sided cloth woven on an 
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upright loom with closely packed weft threads that create its visible patterning— 
became widespread and important, especially as the form for entire garments. 
The male tapestry tunic, a long sleeveless shirt created of one or two pieces of 
cloth, became the uniform of colonization in the Andes (Fig, 16.1). The Wari 
state (ca. 600-1000 CE), centered near modern-day Ayacucho but expansive 
throughout central Peru and onto the coast, is thought to have assigned specifi- 
cally patterned tunics to office holders in its administration (Bergh 2009; Cook 
1992). Tunics bearing images of animal-headed staff bearers, or those repeating 
the “profile face and stepped fret” motif, were, scholars think, the regalia of cer- 


tain classes of bureaucrats in the Wari hierarchy. The Wari had a large state 





FIGuRE 16.1. Tapestry Tunic with Profile Face and Stepped Fret Motifs, Wari, ca. 600— 
1000 CE. Los Angeles County Museum of Art, M.2000.59. Photograph courtesy of the 
Los Angeles County Museum of Art. 
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administration interested in standardizing its presence in controlled territories. 
The state managed great herds of camelids and established irrigation and road 
systems that would later be used by the Incas (Isbell and Young-Sanchez 2012: 
253). When it occupied new territories, it constructed grid-planned administra- 
tive sites that dominated the landscape, disregarding natural contours (Stone- 
Miller and McEwan 1990-91). The production of tapestries for bureaucrats 
must also have been a state enterprise, although we do not know exactly how this 
was organized. The imagery on Wari tapestries is also organized based on grid 
plans, fitting their perpendicular warp-and-weft thread structures. These tapes- 
tries show a high degree of standardization in their quality and the repetition of 
design templates. 

The amount of work that must have gone into the creation of Wari tapes- 
tries is staggering, and speaks to a complicated system of labor organization. 
Fiber was shorn from highland camelids, cleaned, spun, and plied. Both organic 
and mineral dyestuffs and mordants were then sourced, and the yarns dyed in 
stages, especially in the cases of difficult dyes such as indigo. Cotton fiber was 
cultivated in lowlands, cleaned, and spun. Then cotton thread was placed on 
upright built looms as the warp, and camelid fiber was woven in complicated pat- 
terns as the weft threads. Once a length of cloth in the shape of a wide rectangle 
was removed from a loom it was sewn to a matching partner, folded in half, and 
sewn up the sides to create a finished tunic, its imagery rotated ninety degrees 
from how it was seen on the loom. Clearly this was a multi-stage process that 
involved the coordination of resources and labor across the large territory of the 
Andes, Scholars have recently shown that cochineal, a dyestuff made from scale 
insects (Coccoidea) that yields a rich and durable red color, only became wide- 
spread in the Andes at the time of the Wari Empire (Boucherie et al. 2013; 
Deviese and Higgitt 2013). Thus it appears that Wari textile practices, and labor 
organization, were spread across the Andes as the empire grew. 

The tapestry-woven male tunic accompanied Wari imperialism to its far- 
flung territories, Yet the archaeological remains of Wari sites are now divorced 
from the tapestries that their administrators must have worn. Instead, amateur 
collectors and archaeologists in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
are thought to have collected the tapestries from the burials of Wari elites along 
the coast, the only subterranean environment in which such tapestries can have 
survived. Collectors sold the tapestries to international buyers, and archaeolo- 
gists deposited them in foreign collections, so that most of the roughly 300 sur- 
viving tapestries of this genre are in collections outside of Peru (Stone-Miller and 
McEwan 1990-91: 62, n. 10). An exception to the rule is the Lima Tapestry, the 
only tapestry purported to have come from Ayacucho, the Wari heartland. This 
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work, which due to its rich coloration and advanced abstraction may have been 
worn by a Wari ruler, was collected in Larcay, Ayacucho, in the early twentieth 
century and is now at the Museo Nacional de Antropologia y Arqueologia in 
Lima, Peru (Stone 1986: 138; Taullard 1949: fig. 19). 

Scholars have uniformly stated that all surviving Wari tapestries were exca- 
vated from tombs by modern explorers, whether context-conscious archaeolo- 
gists or profit-driven tomb looters. This is in spite of such examples as the Lima 
Tapestry, which, considering the periodic rains and higher humidity in the high- 
lands, can hardly have survived in a mountain tomb. No one has entertained the 
possibility that such tapestries might have been kept as heirlooms by descen- 
dants of the Wari. As discussed in the following section, scholars have only 
recently recognized that many of the surviving Inca and Spanish colonial tunics 
came into international museums because they were kept as relics until the nine- 
teenth century by people who wished to maintain a connection to the Inca past. 
But, in terms of the Wari, scholars have allowed the Western concept of “archae- 
ology,” however nascent the science may have been when the tapestries were sup- 
posedly excavated, to obscure our understanding of this art form. The work of 
late nineteenth-century volcanologists-cum-archaeologists Wilhelm Reiss and 
Alphons Stiibel and the subsequent archaeological work of Max Uhle, which 
both led to several detailed publications illustrating tapestries in their original 
contexts, certainly did contribute to widespread knowledge of ancient Peru and 
included objects from the Wari culture (Reiss and Stiibel 1880-87; Uhle and 
Shimada 1991 [1903]). But these and later archaeologists’ work, coupled with an 
assumption that Western archaeology was the most correct and empirical disci- 
pline for studying the past, led to a rejection of non-archaeological sources for 
understanding the Wari that prevails to the present (Lumbreras 2012: 1). As 
“archaeological” as Wari tapestries were thought to be, they were excluded from 
analysis. John H. Rowe and his predecessors at the University of California at 
Berkeley (the “Berkeley School”) established a chronology for Andean prehisto- 
ry based on ceramic seriation from the South Coast of Peru (Moseley 2013; J. 
Rowe 1960). Although this seriation was established on the basis of grave goods, 
tapestries were not included in the data sets. To date, we still have no sense of the 
chronological or regional variation of Wari tapestries. 

While Wari tapestries were not used in archaeologists’ analyses, the assump- 
tion that all Wari tapestries were excavated from Wari-era tombs has prevailed. 
Another cause for this assumption is the Eurocentric postulation that only the 
West collects and preserves art for use in the living world, as opposed to the after- 
life (Bounia and Pearce 2000). Bound up in this notion is the idea that only the 
West is capable of writing history. And if non-Western societies are not interested 
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in history, why would they be interested in collecting art? On the contrary, we 
now realize that many non-Western societies had unique ways of conceiving of 
the past, in which physical objects played an important role. An example of this 
is the Aztecs’ interment in their Great Temple of objects from the Olmec and 
Teotihuacan cultures, civilizations that predated the Aztecs by centuries. These 
objects appear to have played an important role in the Aztecs’ conception of their 
empire's place in space and time (Lépez Lujan 1994), 

Returning to the Wari and their tapestries, it is very likely that the subse- 
quent pan-Andean state of the Incas had close knowledge of the Wari Empire 
and built its own empire based on Wari precedents and, literally, Wari founda- 
tions. And though still unproven, it may have been the Wari’s Inca descendants 
who cared for some of the Wari tapestries that still survive today. The Incas used 
Wari roads, irrigation canals, and systems of taxation to create their own empire 
(Isbell and Young-Sanchez 2012). They also based their writing system, which 
took the form of sets of knotted cords known as khipus, on Wari precedents 
(Conklin 1982). Similarly, the Incas made the male tapestry tunic the centerpiece 
of their imperial aesthetic and political economy. 


INCA TAPESTRIES: STATE GIFTS, COLONIAL POSSESSIONS, 
AND ANTIQUARIES’ ARTIFACTS 


Though Inca tapestries do not display the same patterns as Wari tunics, they are 
similar in their sleeveless form, interlocked tapestry technique, and color palette 
achieved with dyes such as cochineal (Fig. 16.2). They share an abstract geomet- 
ric aesthetic, but the Incas surpassed Wari virtuosity in terms of thread count and 
the size of looms they used to create tunics out of single webs of cloth. Due to 
Spanish conquistadors’ interest in Inca statecraft and taxation, and their subse- 
quent written accounts, we know much about the importance of tapestries for the 
Inca state (Murra 1962). Fine tapestry tunics woven in the colors of the rainbow 
were created in state workshops and given to elite subjects as ways to secure their 
loyalty (Cummins 2002: chapters 4 and 5; J. Rowe 1979). But only Inca elites 
were able to wear tunics with the distinct geometric motifs known as tocapu—and 
the Inca ruler was the only one allowed to wear a tunic covered in these motifs 
(Fig. 16.2; Stone 2007). 

Spanish conquistadors wrote that Inca soldiers also wore patterned tunics, 
most famously those they described as “chessboards” (Xerez 1985 [1553]: 110). 
Scholars have been able to connect these textual descriptions to the main surviv- 
ing Inca tunic types, located, again, in foreign museums. The tunic type that must 
correspond to the conquistadors’ “chessboard” is one of which at least seven 
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FIGuRE 16,2. Tapestry Tunic with Tocapu Motifs, Inca, ca, 1530 CE. Dumbarton Oaks, 
Pre-Columbian Collection, Washington, DC, P.C.B.518. Photograph © Dumbarton 
Oaks. 


examples are known, and which appears to have been a very standardized state- 
issued uniform (J. Rowe 1979: 245-48; Stone 1992: plate 63). This tunic type 
features a black-and-white checkerboard on its lower section, set off by a red V- 
shaped section around the neck opening. John Rowe found that the surviving 
examples of these tunics are all very standardized in terms of size, arrangement 
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of squares, and finishing, which often features a zigzag line embroidered along 
the bottom. The zigzag line appears on other tunics of standardized types iden- 
tified by Rowe, including the “Inca key” checkerboard tunic, the diamond waist- 
band tunic, and the tocapu-waistband tunic (J. Rowe 1979: 251-57). All of these 
tunics were used by the Inca state apparatus to support its territorial expansion 
and cohesion, since they served as uniforms for Inca captains and elites and were 
given as gifts to the leaders of rival polities that accepted Inca subjugation (Cum- 
mins 2002: 80). The tapestries were also demanded as tribute from peoples 
under Inca control (Murra 1962), and it is possible that the embroidered zigzag 
line was used to mark such pieces. 

Only one complete all-over tocapu tunic, the type thought to have been 
reserved for the Inca ruler, is extant today (Fig. 16.2). Its absolute finery, with a 
vivid range of colors, expert interlocking between color areas, and thread counts 
averaging 100 threads per centimeter, supports that view. The piece, which has 
no known provenience, was purchased by the American collector Robert Woods 
Bliss prior to 1950 and is now in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection in Washing- 
ton, DC (Benson 1993). Bliss’s advisor, the Harvard University archaeologist 
Samuel Lothrop, suggested that it may have come from the South Coast of Peru, 
in seeming reference to the excavations that were so important to the Berkeley 
School's theories (J. Rowe 1979: 258; Tantalean and Stanish 2014: 27, 32, 34). 
But, the stunning preservation of this piece suggests other possibilities, most 
immediately that this tunic’ real origins have been obscured by archaeological 
assumptions, As seen with Wari tapestries, the primacy given to archaeology over 
other disciplines in Andean prehistory during the early twentieth century gave 
rise to such assumptions, which may have stepped into the vacuum created by 
collecting practices that disregarded the recording of acquisition proveniences. 

What are the possible origins of the surviving Inca tunics, the all-over tocapu 
and checkerboards alike, and what processes may have led to their acquisition for 
and preservation in foreign museums today? There is one Inca checkerboard tunic 
that survives as clothing for a mummy, likely excavated from a coastal tomb (Cum- 
mins 2007: fig, 21), But in regard to royal tunics such as the Dumbarton Oaks 
piece, it is useful to know that Inca hegemony only lasted for roughly eighty years, 
from the time of imperial consolidation in about 1450 to the Spanish conquest in 
1533. Also, the Incas housed the bodies of their royal dead in a complex in their 
capital of Cusco (Vargas 2007), since the mummies of Inca rulers were believed 
to be semi-divine beings that were consulted as oracles. It is thus unlikely that 
very extensive royal Inca cemeteries existed anywhere else in Peru, especially ones 
sufficiently intact to be identified and excavated in the twentieth century. Instead, 
the collecting of Inca tapestries was done in the sixteenth century by Spaniards, 
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at the beginning of their implantation of a new colonial order in Peru, and by 
Indigenous elites in remembrance of Inca greatness. 

We should recall that Spanish conquistadors remarked on the patterning of 
Inca soldiers’ tunics. After the battles of the conquest, in the city of Cajamarca, 
in the capital of Cusco, and in the Inca redoubt of Vilcabamba, Spanish soldiers 
might have collected these tunics as war trophies. They may also have removed 
and kept the clothing on the royal Inca mummies that were destroyed after the 
conquest, as part of the concerted obliteration of Inca religion (Bauer 2004: 
159). None of these possibilities has yet been proven. However, there is docu- 
mentary evidence that certain Spanish conquistadors, as well as later administra- 
tors, collected Inca tunics and other regalia and sent them back to Spain as 
curiosities and as proof of the conquest. A first group of items, which included 
various tunics (camisas) described as having cross-like patterns and feather 
embellishments, was in the possession of Charles V, king of Spain, as early as 
1545. Based on a wealth of circumstantial evidence and comparison with other 
known lots of Inca treasure sent to Spain, Paz Cabello Carro hypothesizes that 
these items were sent to Spain as part of a group of objects that were given to 
Francisco Pizarro in 1533 by the ruler Manco Inca, before the end of the con- 
quest (Cabello Carro 1994: 45). Following Inca patterns, Manco Inca may have 
understood his bestowal of rich tunics (called capac, or royal, tunics by later 
chroniclers) on Pizarro as an act that would secure Pizarro’s submission to his 
rule. But Pizarro probably understood the opposite, seeing the items as signs of 
Manco’s submission to Charles V and Spanish rule (Cabello Carro 1994: 46). 
Pizarros particular understanding of the exchange appears to have motivated 
him to send the items to Spain, where they could serve as proof of the Incas 
becoming Spanish subjects. Thus, by the mid-sixteenth century, new, pristine 
Inca tapestry tunics arrived in Spain. Unfortunately, however, documentary 
descriptions of them do not permit their identification as any surviving pieces, 
and we must assume they were destroyed in fires at the Royal Palace of Madrid 
in the early eighteenth century. 

Later in the sixteenth century, Viceroy Francisco de Toledo, the leader of a 
second wave of colonization that defeated the last claimant to the Inca throne, 
also sent Inca tapestries back to Spain. Several Inca tunics are described in the 
inventories of his estate and that of Philip II, to whom Toledo gifted much of his 
collection (Julien 1999). In Toledo's own collection were three tunics (camisetas) 
of cumbi, the Quechua word for fine multicolored (and likely tapestry-woven) 
cloth. According to a 1582 inventory, there were also various other cumbi cloths, 
appearing to be of colonial manufacture (Julien 1999: appendix 1, 86). A second 
inventory created after Philip II’s death in 1598 states that among his items from 
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Viceroy Toledo was a cumbi tunic “of diverse colors and figures, which are armo- 
rial signs of the provinces that the Inca possessed” (Julien 1999: appendix 2, 89). 
The inventory seems to refer to a tunic with tocapu symbols, and its interpreta- 
tion of the symbols is not too far from most modern scholars’ understanding of 
them. Unfortunately this and another tunic were said to be moth-eaten and filled 
with holes, and no surviving pieces appear to correspond to them. 

Whereas archival traces can enlighten us about Inca tunics, we have no sim- 
ilar sources of information to inform us about Wari tapestries, since the Wari fell 
from power before the Spanish conquest. Legal writing was a cornerstone of 
Spanish colonization practices, and literacy (or access to it) separated the power- 
ful from the powerless (Burns 2010; Rappaport and Cummins 2012). Docu- 
ments provide vital contextual information on Inca and, as we will see, colonial 
tapestries. These references also highlight the fact that from the Spanish con- 
quest onward, the Andean tapestry was imbricated in a new colonial order. 

As the Inca order dissolved, the fine cumbi tunic became significant for not 
only Spaniards, but for Indigenous Andeans of both Inca and non-Inca back- 
ground, Written testaments and estate lists of Indigenous elites in Cusco testify 
to the retention of Inca tunics, especially those of a standardized type bearing a 
large motif of four rectangles known as caxana or casana (Ramos 2010: 134-36; 
J. Rowe 1979: fig, 15). The tunics were passed down within families but also 
exchanged for large quantities of goods, suggesting that they were important sta- 
tus symbols within colonial society and held significant economic value. Under 
the new colonial order these tunics served both people of Inca descent, who 
could hark back to their ancestors’ prestige, and non-Incas, perhaps members of 
groups who had sided with the Spaniards and were benefiting from the new gov- 
ernment (Dean 1999; chapter 8; Ramos 2010: 123, 132). Thus for the three cen- 
turies of Spain's colonial rule of the Andes, Inca tunics were treasured in the 
homes of Andeans themselves. 

In the wake of the anti-colonial Tupac Amaru Rebellion of 1780-ca. 1782, 
however, the Spanish government prohibited the use of symbols of Inca power 
including the tapestries, since they were believed to incite revolutionary thinking 
(Bacacorzo 1980; 630-38). The Indigenous elites also lost other important sup- 
ports for their power, including governmental posts and freedom from tribute 
obligations. After Peru gained independence from Spain in 1823, Sim6n Bolivar 
abolished the use of noble titles for Spaniards and Andeans alike (Ginger 2014: 
37). In the following decades, these conditions eroded the true worth of 
“Incaness” for surviving descendants. However, a new class of people in Cusco, 
Lima, La Paz, and Buenos Aires emerged who were interested in the Andean 
past for less personal and more scientific reasons, Although the practice of 
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archaeology had yet to penetrate the Andes, these wealthy individuals of both 
European and Indigenous descent began to amass great collections of ancient 
Andean artifacts (Ganger 2014: chapters 1 and 2, fig. 1.3). Within their collec- 
tions were many textile items, including tapestries. While these antiquaries often 
conducted amateur excavations to find objects for their collections, they also pur- 
chased items from “Indians” in the region. Considering the unlikely preservation 
of textiles in highland burials, it is likely that these antiquaries gained most of 
their tapestries by the method of purchase or trade in Cusco. Thus, the state gifts 
and elite garb of Inca times, which constituted heirlooms in the colonial era, now 
became artifacts in the antiquarian pursuit of knowledge. The final step in this 
process occurred when wealthy foreign institutions, in their pursuit of universal 
knowledge, arrived in Peru and purchased bits and pieces as well as entire collec- 
tions from the antiquaries. 

For example, the Cusco collector Emilio Montes, who began to amass a sub- 
stantial collection of Inca antiquities in 1860, sold his collection to the Field 
Museum of Chicago in 1893 (Bauer and Stanish 1990: 2; Ganger 2014: 52, 
86-87). It is likely that one object in this collection was the museum's checker- 
board tunic with butterflies, certainly an Inca piece (Pillsbury 2002: fig. 16). 
Another important Cusco collection, that of Ana Maria Centeno de 
Romainville, which included a royal Inca headdress, was sold to the Berlin Eth- 
nological Museum in 1887 (Ginger 2014: 88-89). The headdress has been lost, 
but the museum still holds a colonial tunic from the Centeno collection, Private 
travelers to Peru also purchased items from the same antiquaries, who published 
catalogues of their collections for potential buyers (Ginger 2014; 99-100). 
Many of these items also eventually made their way into international museums, 
as donations from the wealthy collectors. According to its publicly available 
provenance notes (see accession numbers 33.149.44 and 33.149.100), in 1933 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City received several Inca tunics 
and tapestry fragments from George D, Pratt, from Glen Cove, New York. Sev- 
eral other private collectors also bequeathed Inca textiles to the museum in the 
first half of the twentieth century. 

As Stefanie Ganger shows, nineteenth-century antiquaries, especially in 
Cusco, were an important and forgotten link in the chain of possession for many 
Andean objects, including tapestries. Although their activities predated those of 
archaeologists arriving at the turn of the century in Peru, people like Hiram 
Bingham were able to tap into the knowledge of these antiquaries to “discover” 
Inca sites such as Machu Picchu (Ginger 2014: 98; on discovery narratives, see 
McGrath, this volume). This last link in the chain, that of foreign collectors, was 
not so much a territorial or even economic colonization of the Andes, but an 
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attempt at the colonization of knowledge. In particular, prominent international 
institutions supported by powerful states effectively colonized Andean material 
patrimony, at a time when the Andean nations had not yet developed similarly 
powerful institutions of their own (Barnet-Sanchez 1993; Boone 1993: 341-42; 
Williams 1993). These foreign institutions, competing with one another (Ben- 
son 1993: 22; Ginger 2014: 89; Williams 1993: 134), relied on the expertise of 
the antiquaries, whose knowledge was inspired by European positivism but took 
a very local perspective. In the absence of strict legislation on the part of the 
Peruvian government prohibiting the sale and export of cultural heritage, and 
with Peru facing a difficult economic climate due to its loss of the War of the 
Pacific (1879-84), foreign museums were able to make off with the majority of 
Andean tapestries known today. Beyond acquiring Wari and Inca tapestries, they 
collected tapestries, which while often categorized as Inca, were actually woven 
during the Spanish colonial period. We must, then, return to that period in order 
to account for the final flowering of the Andean tapestry tradition and the 


whereabouts of its surviving remnants today. 


COLONIAL TAPESTRIES: 
ECCENTRICITIES OF COMMISSION AND POSSESSION 


One of the most fascinating aspects of the story of Andean tapestries and colo- 
nization is the fact that the production and collection of these works continued 
after the Spanish conquest. As suggested by the collections of Inca tapestries that 
were sent to Spain after the conquest, Spaniards were very impressed with the 
products of Andean looms and how they compared with European tapestries 
(Phipps 2004c: 74). In sixteenth-century Europe, tapestries were often commis- 
sioned to adorn the walls of homes and frequently featured large-scale figural 
scenes based on paintings (Campbell 2006). Though European tapestries were 
larger and more illusionistic in their imagery than Inca ones, their colors were 
more muted, their thread count was inferior, and they lacked the silk-like sheen 
and warmth offered by Andean camelid (alpaca and vicufia) fibers. Shortly after 
the conquest Spaniards thus began to commission tapestries from Inca weavers 
for their own purposes—as bedspreads, carpets, and wall hangings. 

Since armorial hangings were popular in Spain (usually made of appliquéd 
silk), and the Spaniards recognized the heraldic nature of the symbols on Inca 
tunics, they commissioned such hangings from Andean weavers (Fig. 16.3). 
Some of these works, like the one illustrated here, were created with extremely 
high thread counts and retained the Inca color palette of reds, yellows, and white. 
But the style of the imagery managed to combine the Inca geometric aesthetic 
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FIGURE 16,3, Tapestry with Coat of Arms and Vair Pattern, Spanish colonial, sixteenth 
century, The Textile Museum, Washington, DC, 1963.38.1A, museum purchase. Photo- 
graph courtesy of the museum. 


with the Renaissance preference for curvilinear forms. The images themselves 
were based on European precedents but the compositions featured patterns that 
could also have been drawn from the Inca repertoire. In order to create the curv- 
ing contours of the new style, weavers had to fight the perpendicular warp and 
weft structure of the tapestry, inserting weft threads that curved and meandered 
along the edges of color areas and nudging warp threads to the right or left. 
Weavers also adopted a different technique of joining threads at the meeting of 
color areas, known as dovetailing. As Inca tapestries were forced to conform to 
colonial aesthetics, their very structure was altered. 

While private Spanish patrons represented an important new impetus for 
Andean weaving, the Catholic Church also became a major consumer of local 
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tapestries during the first century of colonization (Stanfield-Mazzi 2015: 83- 
89). Priests commissioned altar frontals, altar carpets, hangings, and covers of 
various types to adorn newly built Christian churches in the Andes. These items 
were created with background colors that matched the tones of the liturgical year, 
and with imagery that imitated European textiles and expressed Christian tenets 
(Stanfield-Mazzi 2014: 57-65). Andean weavers were highly adaptable in trans- 
forming their known techniques, materials, and imagery to church patronage. 
But one of the most popular textile types in the mid-sixteenth century was the 
altar frontal, or antependium, whose dimensions were almost the same as those 
of an Inca tunic when created on a loom (Phipps 2004b; J. Rowe 1979). Weavers 
creating altar frontals could use exactly the same looms they did during Inca 
times; they simply began to work under the strictures of the new Spanish regime 
(Cobo 1964 [1653]: 259), I have only found six surviving Inca-style pieces that 
were undoubtedly altar frontals. All but one are in foreign museums or private 
collections. Of these six, two have virtually identical imagery of skulls and the 
wounds of Christ on a black background, and were surely meant to be used for 
masses for the dead (Phipps 2004b; Stanfield-Mazzi 2014). Two other pieces 
(both somewhat fragmentary) show the same pattern of roses and small animals 
on a red background (Fig. 16.4). These correspondences in such a small sample 
suggest that some of the same standardization established by the Inca state appa- 
ratus also carried over into the colonial period, though with very different 


imagery, 





Ficure 16,4. Tapestry Altar Frontal with Roses and Animals, Spanish colonial, ca. 1600 
CE. Museum of Fine Arts (MFA), Boston. Denman Waldo Ross Collection, 07.844. 
Photograph © MFA Boston, 2018. 
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Weavers also continued to create tapestry tunics, and began to weave the 
important women’s garment, the mantle (in Quechua, lliclla), on their looms. But 
here, in the absence of state strictures and working for private patrons on com- 
mission (Ramos 2010: 126), weavers took great liberties with traditional Inca 
imagery, including tocapu motifs (Jiménez 2002; Phipps et al. 2004: catalogue 
entries 19, 22, 24, 26, 27, 38-42, 46; Pillsbury 2002, 2006). Inca tocapu (or cre- 
ative versions of them) were scattered all over tunics and placed in rows on man- 
tles, even though they had not appeared on women’s clothing in Inca times. And 
weavers combined these motifs liberally with curvilinear European figural 
imagery. Imported European or Asian silk threads were used occasionally, as 
were silver-wrapped threads. These garments appear to have been treasured and 
worn on festive occasions by people wishing to articulate their identities as mem- 
bers of the Inca nobility (Dean 1999). The people that commissioned and used 
these colonial products may have been the same as those who treasured Inca 
tunics. Perhaps the earlier Inca examples were even referred to as prototypes or 
inspiration for the new colonial examples. 

In 2004 the Metropolitan Museum of Art, with textile curator Elena Phipps, 
held the exhibition “The Colonial Andes: Tapestries and Silverwork, 1530- 
1830.” This stunning show and its accompanying extensive catalogue (Phipps et 
al, 2004) brought together most of the known surviving examples of colonial 
Andean tapestries. A survey of the catalogue proves the point that nearly all of 
these works are either in foreign museums or private collections, whose locations 
are not specified. In fact many of the pieces had, until the mid-twentieth century, 
been misidentified as coming from other parts of the world (Zimmern 1944), 
The scholars who wrote for the catalogue offered excellent analyses of the pieces 
based on their physical and visual features. Nevertheless, they were unable to 
determine the precise geographical origin or original physical context of any of 
the pieces on display. 

Other scholars, myself included, have been turning to the Spanish documen- 
tary archive to improve our understanding of colonial tapestries and their origi- 
nal values and usage. Thanks to Spanish bureaucratic writing in the form of tes- 
taments, dowry lists, estate lists, church inventories, and church account books, 
much more is now known about colonial Andean tapestries. We have learned of 
their popularity in the sixteenth century and the decline in their production 
around the mid-seventeenth century, due to changes in taste, Spanish disdain for 
Inca-esque imagery, and the breakdown of the systems of quality control that 
had survived from Inca times (Stanfield-Mazzi 2015). We have also discovered 
that being a tapestry weaver in the colonial Andes was not the same as being a 
worker in one of the state-run textile factories known as obrajes, in which poor 
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Andeans were forced to labor to earn coin to meet Spanish tribute obligations. 
Instead, weavers worked on commissions in people's homes, where they were 
often given room and board. Classified as artisans, named cumbicamayocs or 
cumbi masters as in Inca times, these weavers enjoyed freedom from tribute obli- 
gations (Ramos 2010: 126; Stanfield-Mazzi 2015: 8). So colonial Andean tap- 
estries were just as implicated in colonial practices and desires as those of the 
Wari and Inca empires. But the study of Spanish documents, which are more 
consistently preserved in Andean archives, allows us to understand the subtleties 
of the role of tapestries under Spanish colonial rule. 

Returning to our central concern, how did most of the surviving tapestries 
end up in foreign museums and collections? For the Spanish colonial, yet Inca- 
inspired tunics and mantles, the process was similar to that which I have outlined 
for Inca tunics per se. Due to Spanish protection of its textile industry, Andean 
tapestries never became an official export good of the Viceroyalty of Peru. 
Nonetheless, we know that in a few cases, the Spanish government collected 
them during the colonial period. As mentioned above, Viceroy Toledo appears to 
have sent both Inca and colonial Inca-esque tunics back to Spain at the end of 
the sixteenth century (Julien 1999: appendix 1, 86). He also sent tapestries that 
must have been created more to Spanish taste, such as table covers and a bed- 
spread, At the end of the eighteenth century, the Frenchman Joseph Dombey, 
part of the Spanish botanical expedition led by José Antonio Pavén and Hipdli- 
to Ruiz, purchased in Lima the stunning tunic now in the Museo de América in 
Madrid. Even at that time the sellers claimed archaeological origins for the piece, 
stating it had been disinterred from the religious shrine of Pachacamac near 
Lima. But elements of its preservation, including its safeguarding in a special 
cedar box, suggest that it had also been kept as an heirloom and was never buried 
(Jiménez 2002). Any traces of other tapestries sent to Europe or elsewhere dur- 
ing the colonial period have been lost. As the documents attest, many other colo- 
nial tapestries were kept as heirlooms by elite families, now of Indigenous, Span- 
ish, and mixed heritage (Dean and Leibsohn 2003: 5, n. 1). 

After Peru gained independence, the same process occurred in which anti- 
quaries purchased colonial tunics and mantles and eventually offered them for 
sale to foreign institutions and collectors. The collector Miguel Garcés sold an 
extremely important set of six tunics to the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory in 1896 (Ginger 2014: 87; Pillsbury 2006). Several museums had already 
been competing for Garcés’s collection. The ethnologist Adolph Bandelier was in 
charge of their purchase, so the tunics are now known as the Bandelier Set. 
These items were plagued with archaeological assumptions from the time of 
their purchase, as Garcés, whose family owned a hacienda on the Island of Titi- 
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caca in the lake of the same name, had reported that one of the tunics, with toca- 
pu designs on its front as well as figural motifs and a jaguar pelt design on the 
back, was dug up in a stone box on that island (Phipps 2004a: 159). Four of the 
other tunics were also reportedly exhumed from the island, including one with 
clearly European-inspired designs around the neck (Fig. 16.5). North American 
scholars then assumed for years that the tunics were all from the Inca period. It 
is now believed that most, if not all, are from the colonial period and were passed 





FIGURE 16.5. Tapestry Tunic with Flowers, Butterflies, and Jewels, Spanish colonial, ca. 
1600 CE. American Museum of Natural History (AMNH), New York, #B/1502. Pho- 
tograph courtesy of the Division of Anthropology, AMNH. 
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down as heirlooms until Garcés acquired them (Pillsbury 2006; A. P. Rowe 1978: 
243-44), Several other colonial-period tunics were acquired by foreign museums 
around this time. Fortunately, the collection of José Lucas Caparé Mufiz, includ- 
ing several colonial tunics, was sold to Cusco's San Antonio Abad University and 
served as the foundation for the Museo Inka in Cusco (Ganger 2014: fig. 1.3, 99). 

The processes by which other secular textiles such as carpets and bedspreads 
made their way into foreign collections appear to have been similar, with families 
treasuring them as heirlooms until tempted to sell to wealthy foreign collectors. 
The removal of sacred tapestries from churches obeyed a somewhat different logic, 
though the timeline was comparable. After Peru's independence, ideological and 
economic support for the Church was greatly reduced (Klaiber 1992). Liberals 
criticized the Church's economic power and supported a number of reforms to 
curtail it: in 1833, the wealth of monasteries and other religious houses was 
nationalized, and in 1859 the collection of tithes was abolished. Confraternities, 
the bastions of lay devotion and perhaps the custodians of many church tapes- 
tries, were disempowered in 1865 and their wealth was transferred to municipal 
charitable associations. As the alliance between church and state dissipated, there 
was a shortage of religious functionaries across the Church hierarchy. Cusco was 
without a bishop between 1826 and 1843, and many rural parishes stood with- 
out a resident priest for decades. Thus, during the course of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, many liturgical tapestries may have been sold to private collectors by cash- 
strapped churches. However, it does not appear that there was as much demand 
for these items as for Inca-esque tapestries, since they did not speak to the Inca 
past but were instead relics of a disdainful colonial era. As foreign collectors 
arrived in the late nineteenth century and early twentieth century, they purchased 
church tapestries from both collectors and church guardians. 

Three church tapestries featuring large Biblical scenes, made in the Cusco 
region following European design precedents, made their way into private collec- 
tions in these varied ways. The tapestry known as the Creation of Eve was given 
to Francisco Madero, an Argentine politician involved in post-independence 
negotiations to create the Peru-Bolivia Confederation. He was given the tapestry 
in Potosi, Bolivia (to which city it had likely been sold in colonial times) in 1841, 
and his daughter donated it to the social club Circulo de Armas in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. The tapestry called Original Sin was taken to Munich at an unknown 
time and then sold to an Argentine collector, whose family retains it in Buenos 
Aires. The piece known as King David was purchased from a church in Cusco, 
where it was being used as an altar carpet, and was located in a private collection 
in Sucre, Bolivia, by 1920. As seen in a photograph taken of that collection, it was 
placed between an Inca checkerboard tapestry and a Confederation-era armorial 
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hanging featuring the coats of arms of Bolivia and Peru (Phipps 2004c: fig, 89). 
By the end of the twentieth century, King David was in a private collection in La 
Paz, Bolivia, but it was recently transferred to a collection in the United States 
(Iriarte 1992: 85, 2004a, 2004b; Phipps 2004c: fig. 76). 

Other church tapestries were similarly removed from churches and taken out 
of South America. Of the known frontals, another piece surely used in masses for 
the dead was purchased by George Hewitt Meyers in the early twentieth century 
and became part of the collection of the Textile Museum in Washington, DC. 
Fortunately, provenience notes suggest it came from a mortuary chapel in the 
town of Juli, also in the Lake Titicaca region (Kelemen 1977: 35). The two skull- 
and-wounds frontals mentioned above are now in the same private collection in 
the United States that holds the King David tapestry. The piece at the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, which I have recently identified as a frontal, was likely col- 
lected by Denman W. Ross in the 1890s (Fig. 16.4; Stanfield-Mazzi 2015: 
86-87; Zimmern 1944: 27). This item is rarely exhibited, since Ross's bequest 
stipulated that the tapestries not be lent to other museums. No provenance 
information is available about its matching piece, at the Royal Museum of Art 
and History in Brussels. 

A number of tapestry carpets with church imagery are also in foreign collec- 
tions, probably having been used originally in front of altars like the King David 
piece. In the last fifty years, despite Peru's strengthening of its cultural patrimony 
laws, economic inequality and the lack of security for churches has led to the theft 
of many surviving tapestries. Tragically one of two carpets associated with the rev- 
olutionary leader Tupac Amaru (Busto 1981: 55) appears to have been stolen 
from the church of Surimana, where it had been held as a treasure for more than 
two centuries. Peru’s Ministry of Culture in Cusco has taken custody of the sec- 
ond carpet. The stolen carpet is now probably in foreign, private hands. The only 
colonial church tapestry preserved in a Peruvian museum is a large cross-embel- 
lished hanging at the Museo Nacional de Antropologia y Arqueologia in Lima, 
soon to be featured in the dissertation of Peruvian scholar Ménica Solérzano. A 
few pieces also survive in church hands, remarkably still in their original contexts 
(Romafia et al. 1987: 180).1 It is only in these cases that we can tie textile cre- 
ations back to their original production and usage, and understand the religious 
contexts in which they had meaning. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We have seen that tapestries were created in the Andes at the behest of three colo- 
nial regimes: Wari, Inca, and Spanish. The wide webs of resources that needed to 
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be marshaled to obtain their raw materials and the great amount of specialized 
labor involved in their creation made these works especially suited for the upper 
levels of colonial hierarchies. Their bold and beautiful imagery proclaimed status 
and communicated imperial ideologies, especially when worn on the bodies of the 
elite. As tapestries, their designs could easily be made to adapt to patrons’ wishes, 
since new and non-repeating figures could be introduced when needed. The fig- 
ures could be rectilinear (as in Wari and Inca tapestries) or curvilinear (as pre- 
ferred by Spaniards). 

After independence Andean tapestries began to separate from their original 
contexts of possession, associated as they had been with the previous regimes. 
They first came into the collections of Andean antiquaries, and were intended to 
serve as building blocks in modern Peruvians’ conceptions of their history. By the 
end of the nineteenth century, however, these collectors’ goals were subordinated 
to those of imperial institutions looking to contribute to their encyclopedic col- 
lections of world culture. Once the tapestries made their way into foreign muse- 
ums they were largely ignored or misidentified until the mid-twentieth century. 
Collectors were not generally consulted as scholars developed the teleologies of 
pre-Columbian and Spanish colonial art. It was only in the last third of the twen- 
tieth century that a new generation of scholars, working with museums holding 
the early Peruvian archaeological collections, looked to Wari, Inca, and colonial 
tapestries for a deeper understanding of Andean art (Bergh 1999; Oakland 
1986; Stone 1987). By that time, the archaeological assumptions about the tap- 
estries had been enshrined, and it is only more recently that we are coming to 
understand the full histories of these objects. For example, the ways in which 
Andean tapestries made meaning within constellations of objects, including 
ceramics and metalwork, and within architectural contexts, are only now being 
realized (Cummins 2007; Stanfield-Mazzi 2014). It is now important to add the 
more recent histories of these objects to their biographies, and clear away mis- 
conceptions about their discovery and possession. It will never be possible, nor is 
it desirable, to free these objects fully from their colonial pasts. But, in order to 
safeguard them into the future, it is important to recognize the colonial condi- 
tions under which they were created and collected. In the latter case of collecting 
Andean tapestries, it is important to recognize both that Andeans likely pre- 
served these items as treasures for many centuries, and also understand how and 
why they have come into foreign collections. Finally, a serious imperative is to 
facilitate access to these objects for researchers from the Andes and elsewhere, 
keeping in mind the privileges from which researchers in imperial centers still 
benefit. 
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NOTE 


1 Blenda Femenias, Catholic University of America, Washington, DC, personal commu- 
nication (e-mail), 2013. 
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